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Ir can hardly be considered a credit to England 
that it should have been left to a foreigner to write 
the history of the English agricultural labourer, and 
to trace out the sequence of events which have so 
completely divorced him from any proprietary 
interest in the land that he tills or in the produce of 
his labour. In spite of the facts that the materials 
for sucha history were abundant and easily accessible, 
and that the subject has for thirty or forty years been 
one of social and political interest, none of the schools 
of history of our Universities has produced a student 
with the necessary zeal and capacity to do the work 
that lay to hand. Such a fact inevitably leads to 
the questions, was it the student who was lacking, or 
the zealand industry ; was it the training in historical 
method; was it the capacity; or was it the idea. ? 
The nation to-day stands in need of much more 
disinterested investigation of the social problems that 
perplex our statesmen, and waste the money of our 
philanthropists. But such labours need funds, 
industry and intellectual initiative. Will no rich 
man provide the endowment ; will no student devote 
his or her energy; will no head of a history school 
suggest the subjects, for serious historical investiga- 
tions of this kind? 
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Meanwhile we owe no little gratitude to Professor 
Hasbach for bringing down to date this elaborate 
and painstaking History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer; to Miss Kenyon for so conscientiously 
translating it; and to the London School of 
Economics and Political Science for arranging for its 
publication. For the position into which English 
Agriculture has got is, taken as a whole, remarkable, 
and practically unique. Disregarding minor excep- 
tions, we have the ownership of the soil divorced 
alike from the direction and from the performance of 
agricultural operations. We have a class of farmers 
directing agricultural operations as_ capitalistic 
profit-making ventures; having no proprietary or 
permanent interest in the soil, and no community of 
interest with landlord or labourer. We have a class 
ofagricultural labourers, working always under orders, 
unconcerned either with the improvement of the soil 
or the profitableness of the farmer’s venture; and 
possessing no more claim or attachment to the land 
they till than the factory operative has to the mill in 
which he works. And whether or not we are satisfied 
with the results of this organisation of the nation’s 
agriculture upon the social and economic conditions. 
of the countryside, or upon the lives of the landlord, the 
farmer and the labourer, it must strike us as remark- 
able that under this organisation as we see it around 
us, none of the parties concerned has any pecuniary 
interest in getting the utmost possible yield from the 
soil. The pecuniary interest of the landlord is in 
getting the utmost possible rent— which may 
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(and often does) come from such a use of the 
land as involves its producing positively a smaller 
quantity of foodstuffs than some other use. The 
farmer’s pecuniary interest lies in getting the highest 
possible percentage on the capital he employs 
—which may (and often does) lead him positively to 
restrict the intensity of his cultivation and the 
amount of the product of his farm. And the un- 
fortunate labourer, employed at weekly wages which 
bear no relation either to rent or profits, has plainly 
on pecuniary interest in whether the product of his 
toil is large or small, or whether the land is being 
improved or deteriorated. 

Such an organisation of the nation’s agriculture is, 
speaking broadly, peculiar to this country. Though 
other communities may have, here and there, land- 
owners who are agriculturists only as rent receivers, 
farmers who are nothing but capitalist entrepreneurs, 
and proletarian agricultural labourers, no other 
nation but our own has left practically the whole of 
its agriculture to the pecuniary self-interests of such 
a combination of classes. Nor has it always been so 
in England. Concentrating his attention on the 
gradual evolution of the proletarian agricultural 
labourer, Professor Hasbach shows us, from con- 
temporary records, how the peasant owner of the 
scattered strips in the great commonfields of the 
manor passed gradually (and, as some may say, 
inevitably) into the landless, property-less wage- 
labourer of the nineteenth century. 

To Professor Hasbach, familiar with agricultural 
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organisation in other countries, it seems impossible 
that such a class as the English agricultural labourer 
—such an organisation of agriculture as characterises 
the England of to-day—can possibly endure. With 
the intellectual detachment of the denizen of another 
country he describes the social and political move- 
ments of the past forty years, which have had for 
their object the settlement of the labourer on the 
land. We shall not all concur with Professor 
Hasbach’s political ‘‘ values’? or with his sketch or 
recent Parliamentary history. We may not even 
agree with him in thinking it ultimately inevitable 
that the re-organisation of English agriculture should 
in the main, take the form of a great multiplication of 
small peasant holdings. There may possibly prove to 
be—perhaps in connection with the development of 
the future provincial enterprises of water-catchment 
and supply ; of the county educational establishments 
of all grades; of the municipal sewage farms; of the 
public “recreation reserves” to which our moors 
and mountain ranges will be primarily devoted; and 
of the whole array of State and local government 
residential colonies inhabited by the various kinds of . 
defectives, persons under treatment, and incurables 
—a much larger proportion of the soil under col- 
lectivist administration, and much more scope for 
collectivist agriculture on a large scale than Professor 
Hasbach at present visualises. In short, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the raising of foodstuffs, once, 
the most fundamental of all occupations, may be 
destined, in the highly evolved state, more and 
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more to become a subsidiary occupation and a 
by-product. Even the small holders of the future, 
interspersed among the municipal farms and county 
institutions—using their superior intelligence and 
special personal attention to grow exceptional crops 
under intensive culture—may not improbably com- 
bine with agriculture, in the person of one or other 
member of the family, some such independent 
occupation as literature or an artistic handicraft. 


SipNEY WEBB. 


41, Grosvenor Roap, WESTMINSTER, 
October, 1908. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir we look at the working classes of the present day, 
and leave out of account certain sections of handi- 
craftsmen, who are as it were still vigorous 
ramifications pushed by an older social system 
into our modern conditions, we shall notice three 
essential characteristics of this great body of 
men living on the fruits of their labour. They 
are personally free. They have no share in the 
business on which they are engaged, owning no part 
of either the capital or the land employed. They 
continue in this position all their lives long. The 
comparatively few workers who either in Europe or 
America do draw rent or interest from the enterprise 
in which they work, or who do pass up into a higher 
class, are of the exceptions which prove the rule,— 
prove, that is, why the majority of their fellows 
necessarily present the characteristics I have named. 

Therefore, in tracing the development of the work- 
ing classes or of any section of them, it has to be shown 
how numbers of persons came to be at once free and 
propertyless, and hence obliged to live upon the pro- 
ceeds of their labour, and what circumstances prevent 
them from rising to a higher social grade. 
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Accordingly, the first chapter of this book attempts 
to tell how the agricultural labourer rose to personal 
freedom ; the second chapter, how he lost his property ; 
the third shows his degradation ; and the later 
chapters recount the endeavours made to improve 
his position and to raise at least a part of his class 
into the class of undertakers. 

This explains why the present work is only in part 
a translation from the German original which ap- 
peared in the year 1894. For though the latter did 
not altogether neglect the history of the development 
of a free labouring class, it laid its main stress upon 
the story of the proletarianisation of the labourer. 
Moreover, in the last twelve years American, English, 
French and Russian scholars have thrown much new 
light upon the period of transition from unfreedom to 
freedom. And for these reasons the first chapter has 
been almost entirely re-written. 

The other chapters have required less revision. 
Some of the conclusions expressed in the second 
had to be compared with those of articles by 
Hermann Levy in Conrads Jahrbucher and by 
J. D. Rogers in the Dictionary of Political Economy : 
and this the author has done in an article published 
in January, 1907, in the Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft 
und Soztalpolitth, entitled Der Untergang des englischen 
Bauernstandes in neuer Beleuchtung. He has, how- 
ever, thought it well to go through part of his 
material, and especially through the Agricultural 
Surveys, once again. 

In the last place, the period subsequent to 1894 had 
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to be glanced at, since it was naturally not included 
in the original edition. Unfortunately, however, it 
is a period of which there is little to be said. 

The revision of the manuscript was completed in 
September, 1906, so that neither the Act of 1907 
nor the literature published since that date have 
come under consideration. 

Here and there it has been necessary to depart 
very far from the immediate subject in order to make 
clear the underlying causes of the position of the 
labourers. For they area passive class, whose history 
has for the most part been made by other classes. 
Their activity has been limited to rick-burning, the 
formation of trade-unions, and an exodus from the 
land : and only the last-named has had important 
results. Consequently, their history has a special 
interest, as showing not merely the close connection 
in which all classes of society stand, but also, in the 
clearest possible way, the responsibility of the 
governing classes. 

At best the reader will hardly find such digressions 
pleasurable, and some are almost inevitably weari- 
some. For questions arise which must necessarily 
be dealt with, but which in the present state of 
economic history are treated in no published work, 
so that the author has had to undertake the neces- 
sary researches himself. He has been in the position 
of a workman who has to make his tools before he 
can use them. However, it has been possible to 
relegate some of these digressions to appendices. 

A work of this kind of course demands exact 
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references to the sources and literature on which 
it depends. But some of these are accessible only 
with such difficulty that few readers will be able to 
check the author throughout. For this reason the 
foot-notes sometimes contain quotations at some 
length from works which exist in a few libraries only. 
Sometimes, too, even works easily obtainable have 
been quoted where the statement referred to is 
particularly notable, or where a judgment of some 
importance has been expressed and appears to require 
immediate justification. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that in my view 
of the early social history of England I have 
followed Professor Vinogradoff. I also gladly take 
this opportunity of thanking him sincerely for having 
drawn my attention to various points in the first 
chapter which needed correction, on the occasion 
when I ventured to read him a great part of it. 

I owe my thanks also to my publishers, Messrs. 
Duncker and Humblot, of Leipzig, for so readily 
and courteously giving their permission for the 
translation of the original into English. 

W. HaspBacu. 

October, 1908. 
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A HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A FREE LABOURING 
CLASS. 


Introductory. 


* 


Tue West German peoples (as also the Keltic tribes who 
dwelt in England) are found at the beginning of their 
history to be divided into slaves, serfs, freemen and nobles. 
These classes arose as considerable portions of the rapidly- 
multiplying Teutonic folks, unable to produce adequate 
returns from the lands (often poor lands) on which they were 
originally settled, were obliged to migrate to other coun- 
tries, where they found older inhabitants in possession. 
Some of these they reduced to slavery and others to serf- 
dom: the first when their conquest was sufficiently com- 
plete to admit of it and they had food and work to hand 
for slaves, or when they could sell them to other countries. 
Thus the Saxon and Danish conquests respectively left 
the west and east of England in very different circum- 
stances. In the west, even as late as the date of the 
Domesday Commission, the existence of a considerable 
number of slaves is recorded; while in the east, where 
the victorious Danes either massacred the Anglo-Saxon 
population or sold them into foreign slavery,’ the number 
was small. But besides the slaves belonging by descent 

t See Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 4th ed. 


(1905) I. 87. He quotes the witness of Thorkelin. 
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to alien peoples, there were some, as criminals, debtors, 
and men who under pressure of necessity had sold them- 
selves, who were enslaved by their own folk. And yet 
a third section consisted of persons who had been slaves 
of the conquered people. The slaves, being always at 
their masters’ disposal, would be set to such work as 
needed to be regularly performed day by day, whether in 
the house or on the farm. 

The serfs were distinguished from the slaves by the fact 
that in return for their performance of certain obligatory 
services they were allowed to remain settled on their old 
holdings. It is said that a small part only of the popula- 
tion conquered by the German invaders remained on the 
land on these terms; only those to whom bog or forest had 
offered shelter and a comparatively safe existence till the 
return of more peaceful times. If this is true of the Kelts, 
however, it is probably not true of the people whom the 
Kelts on their conquest had found in possession and re- 
duced to serfdom under them. It is hardly likely that 
they took up arms against the invading Germans: and if 
not, it seems probable that they continued to hold their 
accustomed position under the new settlers. Ti So," tne 
non-Germanic population cannot have been inconsiderable. 

The conquering people formed the class of the freemen. 
The noble class probably grew out of the originally equal 
mass of the free, and the royal family out of the nobles. 
The latter would be families gifted by nature, and dis- 
tinguished generation after generation for bravery and 
capacity. Justice would seem to require that on the 
division of the newly-conquered territory they should be 
allotted more land, more cattle and more slaves than the 
ordinary freeman. They thus became the largest land- 
owners after the king; while on the conversion of the 
English to Christianity the Church also acquired con- 
siderable landed property. It is conceivable, however, 
that the division of the spoils was not conducted simply, 
according to the invaders’ idea of justice, but that the 
Roman model, which was before the eyes of the Germans 
all over Western Europe, was a contributory influence. 
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This older hereditary nobility gradually disappeared, in 
England as in Germany, to be replaced by an oflicial class 
by no means always descended from the ancient families. 
While this new nobility, what with the dues of its serfs 
and the labour of its slaves, could afford to occupy the great 
posts of court and state, the ordinary freeman, to whom 
land and a smaller number of dependents had been al- 
lotted, would have to live for the most part on the products 
of his own husbandry. So far he had nothing to complain 
of; but gradually his position altered very much for the 
worse. 

For centuries the Germanic peoples lived in a state of 
constant struggle, against Arabs or Avars, Magyars or 
Slavs, Danes or Northmen. In England as on the con- 
tinent the freemen, as they came to settle down to agri- 
cultural employments, found themselves unable to keep up 
this struggle. It became necessary to create a class of 
men who should be always armed for war; and they had to 
be paid by dues and services rendered by the freemen and 
serfs of a given district. Again, as the centuries passed, 
the freemen’s position deteriorated as their holdings be- 
came smaller and smaller through successive divisions 
among numerous heirs: many even became landless; 
others had not the necessary cattle to stock their land. 
Hence arose a new form of dependence. The great land- 
owners, secular or ecclesiastical, gave land to some and 
stock to others, who in return undertook to render dues 
and services, so that their position approached that of the 
serfs. Another cause tending to produce this same form 
of dependence was that weakening of the tribal bond which 
had been consequent on the invasion with its varying 
fortunes. The members of the clans lost what had been 
a very real and effective protection. The consequent in- 
security of the individual did indeed result in the founda- 
tion of gilds for mutual defence; but it was not everyone 
who could belong to them, and here again many were 
forced to put themselves under the protection of some 
powerful personage, thus lowering their status and again 
making themselves liable to render dues and services. Yet 

A2 
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a fourth factor in degrading the standing of the. freemen 
was the rise of a local jurisdiction alongside of the ancient 
methods of administering justice; a jurisdiction to which 
freemen as well as the unfree were subject, and which 
was a source of income to the lord in whose hands it 
rested. 

While the differences between noble and freeman were 
thus increasing and those between freemen and serfs de- 
creasing, serfs were being freed, and the slave was grad- 
ually rising to the position of a serf. This is to be 
attributed to the humanising influence of Christian prin- 
ciples: while the fact that the great landowners of the 
Saxon period were accustomed to allot lands and capital 
even to their slaves tended to the external assimilation of 
the position of the two unfree classes. | Manumissions, 
too, diminished the number of actual slaves. 

Even before the end of the Saxon period these historical 
forces had profoundly altered the structure of society ; and 
the borders of the country, where it was threatened by 
enemies, were covered by a socio-political organisation of 
an aristocratic character. The Norman conquest tended to 
extend this form of organisation over the whole country 
and to unify its type, since everywhere the conquerors 
found themselves face to face with a discontented and rest- 
less population. 

Thus the causes depressing the free population were of 
very various kinds, and individuals became dependent in 
different ways and for divers reasons. But after the Nor- 
man Conquest we find established almost everywhere* men 
exercising a politico-economic headship over all persons 
settled within a given district, so that both serfs and free- 
men are subject to them, though in different degrees. 
They are called lords, and the sphere of their lordship is 
the manor. We are not here concerned to explain how 


1 Mr. T. E. Scrutton has pointed cut that in the fifteenth century there were 
freemen who belonged to no manor. See Commons and Common Fields, 
1887, chap. I. And Nasse gives a good many instances of pastures which 
were the common property of those having rights of pasture, and under 
no manorial lord. On the Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages 
2nd ed., 1872, p. 60. ; a itl 
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dependence on a variety of persons came to be transformed 
into dependence upon one. 

In proceeding to describe the manor as it stood at about 
the end of the twelfth century I am perfectly conscious of 
the abstractions involved, as pointed out, e.g., in Pollock 
and Maitland’s History of English Law. I am sketching 
merely the typical manor; and, moreover, it would lie 
outside our scope to deal with the peculiarities of manors 
of ancient demesne,’ or to glance at the special circum- 
stances of the county of Kent,3 or to show the influence of 
IXeltic modes of settlement upon agricultural conditions 
in the West.4 


ii—The Manor as an Organisation of Labour. 


If we suppose ourselves to enter a manor of the end 
of the twelfth century, we shall first notice a cultivated 
area, having in its midst the manor-house, and near. that 
barns, stables, and other buildings which are the dwellings 
of the steward and manorial servants; behind, a stretch 
of ploughland in one continuous block. This is the home- 
farm. At some little distance lies the village, inhabited 
by the lord’s tenants. They too hold land, but it lies, 
not in continuous blocks, but in strips scattered over several 
large fields surrounding the village. One such field will 
contain some dozens of strips, to be worked by various 
tenants. But the lord, too, often owns some of the strips, 
which are sown and harvested together with those belong- 
ing to the villagers: and thus his land, in many cases, 
consists of two parts, blocks and strips, while that of the 
tenants consists entirely of scattered strips on the great 
fields. The village community has meadow and pasture 
at its disposal, as well as ploughland, but of this we shall 
have to speak in detail later. 

w 2nd ‘ed., 1898, I, p. 504. 

2 Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, chap. IIl., and Growth 
of the Manor, 1895, pp. 354 f., and Poliock and Maitland, op. cit. I., 
PP sos ; ‘ 

3 Vinogradoff, opp. cit. passim. 

4 I would, however, refer here to Dr. Seebohm’s well-known works The 
English Village Community and The Tribal System in Wales, and to 
Meitzen, Siedlung und Agrarwesen. 
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Lord and tenants, however, were not merely bound 
together by neighbouring ownership on the common fields, 
but by dues and services which, as we have already seen, 
had to be rendered by the latter to the former, though they 
were graded according to the class and holding of the 
tenants, who by no means formed a homogeneous mass. 

Some of them were personally free; and these fell into 
several classes. Some, in return for their land, rendered 
dues of relatively small value, of the nature of a mere 
acknowledgment, as, for example, a pair of gloves, or a 
pound of wax or of pepper. Others, on the contrary, paid 
a not inconsiderable rent in money. Others again paid in 
military services, or were charged with the duty of repre- 
senting the township before the royal courts. Still others 
rendered small services in addition to rents, due at times 
when more labour than usual was needed, i.e. at spring 
seed-time and in harvest. But very often the duties of 
{ree tenants consisted not of actual manual labour, but of 
superintendence. 

The unfree population bore the main burden of the 
work to be done for the lord, which was in the first place 
agricultural labour, whether upon the home-farm or the 
lord’s strips in the common fields, and secondly, carrying 
work. But the unfree tenants, again, were divided into 
various sections. There were the tenants of a normal 
holding, which consisted on an average of about thirty 
acres, and there were tenants of half-holdings of say fifteen 
acres. Tenants of the first class, the so-called virgaters, 
worked about three days a week upon the demesne, with 
their teams, unless they were liable to do carrying ser- 
vices. ‘Tenants of the second class, or half-virgaters, did 
correspondingly less. That is to say that these were the 
Proportions according to which the work was distributed. 
But It 1s not to be concluded that the holdings ‘actually 
remained at this typical size. The lord allowed the virgates 
to be divided in fact, so long as the dues and services 
customarily rendered by the theoretical unit were properly 
performed. It should also be noticed that the services 

t Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. I., pp. 291 f. 
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due from the tenant might be done by a suitable proxy, 
whether the holding were free or unfree. 

Other workers, doing less for the lord than virgaters or 
half-virgaters, were the bordaru and cottarii, who held 
perhaps five to two acres of land. They worked as 
a rule only one day in the week, without teams, but 
with hands and tools. Their land did not lie upon the 
common fields (which, we may here remark, were known in 
later times as open fields, because they were not per- 
manently fenced in). 

Lastly, there were persons in the village owning house 
and garden only, who obviously must have worked for 
wages if they were to live. The greater number of them 
were the village artisans—smiths, masons, carpenters and 
others. For the most part they were descendants of vil- 
lagers, free or unfree, who as the population increased 
had been unable to find either work or maintenance on 
the paternal acres, but had to remain in the village until 
some better opportunity of earning a living offered there 
or elsewhere. They provided the material out of which 
a labouring class might be formed, and formed a reserve 
army of labour for the occasions of the lord of the manor. 

But the freemen and villeins, at all events, were only 
bound by the custom of the manor to certain definite 
services: whereas some of the farm work needed un- 
interrupted attention. Hence we find on the home-farm 
a number of servants, from a technical point of view the 
successors of the slaves of earlier days. Their duties had 
almost exclusively to do with the live stock: they were 
shepherds, swineherds, foresters, dairy men and women, 
and also carters, though the tenants, too, had carrying 
work to do. They were none of them ploughmen, a fact 
which tells much as to the history of the manor. The 
ploughmen occupied an intermediate position between 
the tenants and the servants. They were drawn from 
among the villeins, and freed from the services due from 
them as tenants of land in villeinage so long as they were 
at work upon the demesne.’ The servants were paid in 


1 Vinogradoff, Villainage, p. 147. 
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kind, chiefly by certain allowances of provisions and cloth, 
though some of them had a share in the fruits of their 
labour, and others had also the products of a small 
holding.’ 

Passing over the domestic servants (porters, cooks, 
butlers and the like), with whom we are not here con- 
cerned, we come to a fourth class in the manorial 
organisation. This consisted of the persons who organised 
the work, supervised the labourers, noted the expenditure 
and receipts, kept the accounts, and so forth. The head 
of the manorial husbandry was the bailiff. If the lord 
had several manors, there was often under him, and over 
the various bailiffs, a seneschal or steward, who in early 
times might be a knight and later on was in many cases a 
lawyer.? Accountants, as well as the steward, appeared on 
_ the manor from time to time. They satisfied themselves 
as to its financial position, made up the books from the 
accounts rendered by the inferior officials, and received 
vhatever money-payments had been made and took them 
away. Members of the village community, however, wer2 
also concerned in the administration: there was the reeve 
as representative of the peasantry, there were rent- 
collectors, and on large manors one or more messors as 
overseers in harvest.3 Such occupations were part of the 
services due from certain lands. But services were not all 
that the tenants were bound to render. There were also 
dues in kind to be paid, as eggs, cheese, honey, salt, fish 
and fowls. . Besides, on the death of an unfree father the 
family had to return to the lord some part of its moveable 
goods, on the theory that the unfree man received his 
provision of capital from the lord. This payment was 
called the heriot. And a villein’s son on taking over his 
holding had to make a payment in proportion to the value 
of the land. This was the fine. 


Lastly there were various dues of the nature of rates 


1 Ibid. p. 321. 
2 peice and Maitland, Op. cit. 1.5 p. so2 
3 A good description of the organisation of a manor is given by Miss 


Davenport in Chapte } i 
Vee Cee oe of The Economic Development of a Norfolk 
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and taxes: while the receipts of the manorial courts were 
not seldom an important source of income. It will be 
easier to understand these clearly if we remember that the 
lord was in the first place a person charged with certain 
public duties (eine Person des offentlichen Rechtes ), who 
was to be paid for his services by certain definite fees. 
Hence his right to direct taxes (tallage), indirect taxes 
(bann rights; e.g. payments for the use of his oven or 
mill), and taxes on trade (as the gersuma or market dues). 
Moreover the fines paid in his courts came into his coffers, 
though as they are of little significance for our purposes 
we need not specify them here, only noticing that the one 
original court of the lord of the manor was ultimately 
divided into the court baron (for the affairs of the free 
tenants), the customary court (for the unfree tenants) and 
the court leet (for matters of police). But in the second 
place he was a person with certain private rights (eine 
Person des Privatrechtes), an owner of land and capital 
who received rents, services, dues in kind, heriots and fines 
in return for the use of them. In the third place, he 
received certain payments depending on villeinage as an 
institution of immemorial antiquity. These we have not 
yet mentioned. The villein paid merchet,' a payment on 
the marriage of his daughter, and leyrwite, if she mis- 
conducted herself. His freedom of movement was limited, 
and he therefore had to pay for permission to leave the 
manor (chevage). Without the lord’s leave he might 
neither send his son to the university, sell cow or calf, 
nor cut down oak, ash or peartree on his holding, unless 
to mend his house. He could not refuse the office of a 
reeve, and either his eldest or youngest son must succeed 
him on his death. These payments may be classed under 
the head of fees: and they all offered opportunities for 
increasing the income of the manorial lord.’ 

1 Merchet was also sometimes paid by freemen and by socmen on 
ancient demesne. Vinogradoff, Villainage, pp. 157, 201. For its origin 


see Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. I., 372, and Vinogradoff, Growth of 
the Manor, p. 347. 

2 For the classification of the lord’s rights cp. Roscher, Nationalékono- 
mie des Ackerbaues, Vol. II., chap. IX. In France, on the abolition of 
manorial rights, a three-fold classification was accepted, viz.: ‘‘Droits de 
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If, however, the system of dues is to be wholly com- 
prehensible, there is another consideration to be taken 
into account: namely its historical development. Origin- 
ally the tenants paid in kind. Later on the lord acquired 
his own home farm. This may have come about as some 
of the unfree tenants died out, and others were got rid 
of, justly or unjustly, and their strips on the fields fell to 
the lord. The remaining tenants were obliged to work 
them, thus adding to their dues services: and the lord 
found it necessary to build barns and stables in addition 
to the barn which held the dues brought in. He would 
want more servants, who originally were probably slaves. 
Finally he might have a block of land cleared for his 
own use, and so increase his demand for services. 

At any rate it will be clear by this time that towards the 
end of the twelfth century the manor represented a highly 
developed organisation of labour, but that agricultural 
labourers in the modern sense were non-existent. The 
majority of the villagers did not work exclusively for 
others; the well-to-do villeins worked for themselves half 
or two-thirds of their time, and the freemen were mainly 
occupied on their own holdings. Almost all of them had 
land and capital; and most of them were personally unfree, 
and were therefore incapable of concluding a labour- 
contract as understood in modern law. Here and there 
possibly a freeman: may have hired himself out for wages, 
in which case he would become what we mean by a 
labourer. 

Having thus described the fairly uniform foundation of 
the society of that day, we may in conclusion just glance 
at the superstructure built upon it. This gives an impres- 
sion of greater variety. For the manorial lord was some- 
times a knight, and sometimes a monastery or cathedral, 
sometimes the king himself, or one of his serjeants, or a 
tenant-in-chief. It was also more changeable, for by sub- 
letting one lord not seldom replaced another. Accordingly, 
the surplus value came to be applied to the most diverse 


; stice rFAcantatife oe . . ; ri 
u ee ee des droits de souveraineté), droits de mainmorte, 
ae ae aries Janet, Origines du Socialisme Contemporain. With this 
* } ora Sr To a He : . a ° 
ogradoff’s classification in the main agrees. Villainage, p. 151. 
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ends. It might go to carry on a war or suppress a 
rebellion, to provide for feasts and tournaments, to main- 
tain a retinue of men-at-arms, to provide hospitality for 
pilgrims and great personages on their travels, or again 
to support a monastic institution devoted to learning and 
its propagation. 


iii—The Transition to an Organisation Based on Rent. 

In the next hundred and fifty years—A.D. 1200 to 1350 
—the two great points to note are the increase of popula- 
tion and the growth of trade. These induced changes of 
very far-reaching effect. They were possible because the 
strong Norman dynasty had checked the devastating in- 
vasions of foreign peoples, and the quantity of coin in the 
country increased as commercial intercourse with Flanders 
and France developed. Now in England up to and into 
the fourteenth century any increase of population’ must 
have been much more sensibly felt on the land than it 
is in modern times. At the present day the superfluous 
rural population migrates to the towns, there to find em- 
ployment in trade or manufacture or in connection with 
some of the great transport industries; or it may emigrate 
to other lands. But in the thirteenth century the towns 
were still small, manufactures and trade were in their first 
beginnings, and emigration was hindered by obstacles 
both legal and economic. | England’s principal exports 
were wool, cattle, lead, tin and cheese, and her principal 
imports were spices and wine. It was not till the four- 
teenth century, under Edward III., that the foundations 
of an export trade in manufactured goods were laid; and 
our concern in this section is with an earlier period, and 
more particularly with the thirteenth century. 

At that time it would be necessary for the greater part 


t The following figures are intended merely to set limits to the imagina- 
tion, as will be understood by any reader acquainted with mediaeval 
statistics. The population of England was about two millions in 1066; at 
the accession of Edward III. it may have been some two and a half 
millions. At this point it probably remained (in consequence of epidemics 
and foreign and civil wars) till 1485; then it gradually. rose, till at the end 
of the seventeenth century it was about five millions. The census of 


1801 showed it (including Wales) as 8,892,530. 
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of the population to find, if possible, work and subsistence 
on the land and in the neighbourhood of their own homes. 
Nor was this very difficult. For in many parts of the 
country, especially in the north, the common fields were 
surrounded by uncultivated tracts, serving as pasture, 
which, according to the law of the feudal period, belonged 
to the lord of the manor, though the village community 
had a right to a share in their use: necessarily so, since 
their stock could not draw sufficient food from the common 
fields, especially as the three-field system still ruled, nor 
even from the meadows which were used as pastures after 
the hay had been cut. Then there were sometimes woods, 
where the pigs could feed and wood could be got, and 
very often natural pastures where both the lord’s beasts 
and those of the villagers might be driven at such times 
as neither fallows, stubble nor meadow were available. 
There were marshy lands, too, sheltering various wild-fowl 
and offering opportunities to sportsmen, as indeed did 
the commons and wastes. On either waste, wood, heath 
or bog squatters’ huts could be planted, and were planted, 
with or without permission from the lord. Or the lord 
might order some of his servants to clear a part of the 
waste, or change some of the ordinary tenant-services for 
service of this kind. Then, as the woods resounded with 
the blows of the axe, wastes and commons were transformed 
into ploughland, and marshes were drained or turned into 
fishponds, squatters, stag and wild-fowl departed to 
quieter neighbourhoods, and new settlements arose on 
the reclaimed land. The newly-settled tenants paid the 
lord dues and services in the earlier period, while in the 
later—if we may anticipate for a moment—they paid 
money-rents. If the land were let to them for life, free 
tenements arose: if for a shorter time, the land was let 
on lease. 

But cleared land cannot have disposed of the whole 
landless population. We have too much evidence, even 
as early as the end of the thirteenth century, that a large 
population was pressing upon the means of subsistence, 
to allow us to suppose that. And moreover cleared land 
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was also wanted to enlarge the holdings of the smaller 
landholders, and sometimes to increase the size of the 
home-farm. It is significant, too, that clearances circum- 
scribed the common rights of the village community to 
such an extent that the legislature had to interfere. By 
the Statutes of Merton (1236) and Westminster II. (1285) 
it was laid down that any diminution of common-land must 
leave sufficient pasture to satisfy the claims of the free 
tenants of the manor concerned, and of neighbouring 
manors, according to the needs of their husbandry.* 
We have already been led to touch upon the second 
great factor in the changes of this period, namely upon 
ihe effect of the increase of trade. We have noticed that 
while on the older settlements services were rendered, on 
the newer money was paid. The reason was that the 
growth of commerce, especially the export of wool, had 
brought more money into the country, and the use of 
money was slowly extending outwards from the port-towns 
and other places with a vigorous trade. In such neigh- 
bourhoods a villein could sell goods for money and so 
could offer money to his lord instead of his services and 
dues in kind. The offer was accepted by the lord where 
and so far as the increase of population enabled him to get 
his work done by hired labour. For, as we shall see, it 
was to his advantage to have money at his disposal, both 
in his dealings with merchants and in his relations to 
the king, and also it was no small gain to him to exchange 
the compulsory labour of his tenants for the labour of 
men hired by contract. It set limits to many of the dis- 
honest practices and arbitrary dealings of his bailiffs,” 
quite apart from the fact that farming through officials 
was an expensive method, and remains expensive to this 
day, as may be seen in Austria and Germany. And it 
meant that religious festivals and bad weather would no 
longer curtail his profits by the loss of labour they in- 


1 On these Acts see Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields, chap. II1., 
and Vinogradoff, Villainage, pp. 272 f. ; 

2 Even in the thirteenth century the legislature had to concern itself 
seriously with dishonest officials of this class. See Pollock & Maitland, op. 
Citi, LL. 227. 
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volved. Probably, too, in the England of the thirteenth 
century as on the continent in the eighteenth, the enforced 
services were badly done in spite of all supervision ; and 
there are regulations which suggest that the lord had 
to protect himself against the rendering of dues in goods 
cf bad quality. Lastly, the food and drink which had to 
be provided in harvest had made harvest labour very ex- 
pensive.t And (a point of no small weight in the scale), 
as a rule when money payments were substituted for dues 
and services the tenants’ burden was increased.’ 

On the other hand the tenant’s position was improved. 
He was now protected from the annoying incidents of the 
labour economy, and could devote himself entirely to his 
own holding. The rents, too, became lighter as the 
value of money fell and prices rose. At any rate the 
tenant felt himself a freer man, though the change con- 
cerned only the regular dues and services, not those which 
recurred irregularly, as fines and heriots, which still had 
to be paid. Nor did the villein acquire personal freedom, 
though some of the most hated marks of servitude, such 
as the payment of merchet, were redeemed. by the sub- 
stitution of money-rents.4 

Of course this advance did not take place in all parts of 
the country at the same time. If it could be exactly traced 
it would perhaps be found to have come about most rapidly 
in the neighbourhood of the large towns, of harbours, 
places of pilgrimage and markets, and of monasteries; 
in fact, wherever people congregated and there was oppor- 
tunity of selling goods for money. Nor even on any one 
manor could it as a rule take place all at once, though here 
and there we do come upon cases in which a whole village 
together was put on a rent-paying basis. For the manor 
as a labour-economy was as we have seen a work of art, 

1 Cp. Vinogradoff, Villainage, pp. 287207 aie 


ce 
2 “Indeed the demand for money-rents was considered rather as in- 


creasing than decreasing the burden incumbent on the peasantry.’’ Ibid. 
P. 342. ri e 
3albid. p, 187 
(7 ©) = . . 
ae coe off the services in money took partly the shape of getting 
a See of the more hateful and cumbersome duties, such as merchet, 
ae nee, and thus appeared as a kind of emancipation by instalments,’’ 
inogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 358, a 
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binding’ together numbers of workers of different kinds 
and classes, and bringing them to work in harmony. 
Virgaters and cottiers, be it emphasized once more, could 
only be freed from their labour-dues when other labour- 
power had been found. But as in this period a surplus 
population was rapidly multiplying this condition was 
relatively easily fulfilled.1 Even so, however, the step 
was a very serious one for the lord to take, and demanded 
his most careful consideration. And therefore he did not 
as a rule release his bondsmen entirely and uncondition- 
ally, but allowed a part of their labour-obligations to 
remain still standing. Sometimes, evidently desirous of 
trying experiments, he would even reserve the right to 
re-introduce the labour economy.? Usually the method 
which he took was to sell the services to the persons bound 
to perform them. He would sell for one year such ser- 
vices as he did not then need, and perhaps the next year 
find that he needed all his customary rights and demand 
the services again. 

According to the result of Dr. Page’s enquiries,‘ the ser- 
vices ‘‘with team’’ were the first to be sold. The work done 
under this obligation admitted of no delay and demanded 
special skill, and a servant was much more at the bailiff’s 

1 The information which Miss Davenport gives on this point (op. cit. p. 
46) is most instructive. On the manor described by her there were between 
1276 and 1307 about 100 persons who were not tenants, and were therefore 
considered as nativi manentes extra manerium. She writes:—Tt is 
somewhat surprising that, while the number of bond tenants was only 135, 
so many bondmen should have been extra manerium. But the bond tene- 
ments were extremely small, and there was little room for additional servile 
tenants. There must have been many younger sons of full age, who, 
though resident in Forncett vill, were not tenants of Forncett Manor, and 


might therefore be considered extra manerium.”’ 
2 Vinogradoff, Villainage, p. 307. 


3 Here again Miss Davenport gives important concrete data. The lord 
of the manor of Forncett could ae 2973 working days. Of these he sold in 
INSIDY, MIA g ts sgn. AYO 
eo. tena 200) 
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Although these figures seem to indicz ate ; a gradual increase in the number of 
services sold, Miss Davenport considers that the causes were “local and 
4 Page, Die Umwandlung der Frohndiensten in Geldrenten (Doctoral 

Disser tation in Leipzic University), 1897. p. 26. 

temporary.’’ Op. cit. p. 46. 
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disposition than a tenant. Not till later were the purely 
manual services sold too. The released villeins were re- 
placed by the propertyless offspring of freeholders, vir- 
gaters or cottiers, but also by such tenants as had holdings 
too small to maintain them. And so we see the class 
of agricultural labourers beginning to form. From a 
technical point of view the change might be regarded as 
an increase in the number of farm-servants employed on 
the estate. Such servants still received a considerable 
part of their income in kind, but part was now paid in 
money in accordance with the extension of a money- 
economy.! Alongside of the servants, however, from even 
the thirteenth century, there are to be found on English 
manors labourers proper, paid by the day or piece. The 
day-labourers were the harvesters, who came from the 
towns.2 This need not surprise us. As in the thirteenth 
century the surface under cultivation was increased, while 
at the same time the country-lost a part of its inhabitants 
to the growing towns, the ordinary workers of a manor 
must often have been too few to get in the harvest 
satisfactorily, and special assistance would become 
necessary. Possibly the lord, when allowing some of 
his bondsmen to migrate to the nearest town, laid upon 
them the condition that they should return in harvest time. 
But by the middle of the fourteenth century labour came 
from more considerable distances, as we learn from the 
Statute of Labourers of 1351. By this Act the “‘gentz 
des countes de Stafford, Lancastre et Derby et gentz de 
Cravene, et de la Marche de Gales et d’Escosce et autres 
lieues’’ were allowed to come ‘‘en temps d’Augst de laborer 
en autres countes et sauvement returnir, comme ils solaient 
faire avant ces heures.’’? Wales and Scotland excepted, 
it is noticeable that the parts specified are those which even 
in the middle ages were predominantly under grass or 
forest. According to Denton, the corn-producing district 
of England, even in the fifteenth century, was limited to» 


™ Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, 1., 56, 287, 18. II., 329. Dr. Page, 


pore sources are of the period 1325-1451, confirms this. Op. cit., p. 22: 
ogers, op. cit., I., 252, 
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the comparatively narrow belt of land bounded by the 
sea on the south, and on the north by a line drawn from 
Suffolk to Gloucestershire so as to include the southern 
parts of Staffordshire and Leicestershire.* 

But we should not have expected to find nineteenth 
century achievements existing in the thirteenth; and it 
is surprising to find a class of specially skilled piece- 
workers who, being unable to find employment for their 
special skill throughout the year in any one place, were 
migratory. Such, however, were the harrowers, marlers, 
sheep-shearers, tilers, slaters and cabinet-makers,? though, 
as will be noticed, some of these are industrial labourers. 

The movement of the hundred and fifty years we are 
discussing, then, was first of all towards the emancipation 
of some small but gradually growing part of the rural 
population through the development of a beneficent cash- 
nexus; and secondly towards a new organisation of the 
work of the manor, by the slowly increasing employment 
of a class of agricultural labourers, who may be divided 
into the two sections of farm-servants, and wage-earners 
on time wages, the servants greatly preponderating. 

But the effect of our two causes was not yet exhausted. 
Already in the thirteenth century a new phase of the 
development appears. The lord limits his home-farm, or 
even gives it up altogether, and becomes more and more, 
or even exclusively, a simple rent-receiver. That is to 
say that first part of the demesne land, and then the whole 
of it, was let out to farmers. What had first taken place 
in connection with cleared land and tenants’ land now 
occurred on that part of the soil which was most closely 
bound up with the lord’s existence. For the number of 
would-be tenants was increasing, and probably competi- 
tion among them made itself felt in the lord’s favour. 
“All such facts increase in number and importance with 
the increase of population; under its pressure the area of 
direct cultivation for the lord is gradually lessened, and 


1 Denton, England in the Fifteenth Century, 1888, p. 144. 
2 Cp. the chapter On the Price of Labour in Rogers, Agriculture and 
Paices, I., 252 ff. 
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in many surveys we find a sort of belt formed around the 
home-farm by the intrusion of the dependent people into 


the limits of the demesne.” At first such tenure was 
‘precarious,’ but “‘the rights thus acquired tended to 
become perpetual . . - - and as they were founded 


on agreement and paid for with money-rents, their trans- 
formation into permanent tenures led to an increase of 
free tenements and not of villeinage.’”* Even in the 
twelfth century there are some few examples of demesnes 
let to farm with all their services and dues,? and in some 
cases it was the villeins who rented both demesnes and 
services. ‘The lord let to the farmer not only land and 
buildings, but also the whole capital belonging to them. 
This is what has been called the ‘‘stock and land lease.”’ 
That no other method was possible in the beginning can 
easily be seen: for no capitalist farming class had yet 
appeared. 

In the next century came a new development. According 
to Dr. Petrushewsky, villeins in some cases sub-let their 
holdings; and the practice seems to have been so common 
that agents were employed in arranging such atiairs: 1t4s 
a significant proof that the bond which had held the 
tenants together in one whole was either broken or on the 
point of breaking. 

Thus by the middle of the fourteenth century England 
already offers in many respects a picture of a well- 
developed ‘“‘commercial society’? (to use the language of 
Adam Smith) whose main bond of union is the cash-nexus. 
This is the more evident when we glance once more at the 
receivers of the surplus value, now frequently paid them 
in hard cash. By its aid they were enabled to go to the 
wars in Scotland, Ireland and France, to fight the infidel 
in the Holy Land, to rebel at home and wring charters out 
of their king, to send contributions to the Holy Father 
at Rome, or to build strong castles and exquisite 
cathedrals. | With it, too, they bought wines, spices, 


1 Vinogradoff, Villaina 
g ; £e, pp. 329 Ff. 
2 Ashley, Economic History “Ce ae € 
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jewels and costly fabrics, and so quickened trade and 
commerce, till it was possible for Edward III. to con- 
template a development at home in England of manu- 
factures such as the demand had hitherto been too small 
to support. And all this meant growing opportunities 
of employment, attracting the superfluous rural popula- 
tion, promoting competition between town and country 
employers, and a further development of the towns. 
Meantime, as the wants of the upper stratum of society 
were refined and multiplied, a process had been going 
on there very much like that which we have seen going 
on among the lower classes. Military services had been 
exchanged for scutage, and with the scutage-money the 
king had hired soldiers with whom to carry on his wars 
beyond seas. And no doubt, anticipating the principles 
of the political economists of a later day, he rejoiced when 
he found that the sum so gained would buy him more 
services than he had formerly received, or that, the 
services provided, he still had something over. Fines, 
too, came to him as to the manorial lords, and were indeed 
an instrument very lovingly perfected by the Angevin 
kings. Tenants-in-chief, for example, were amerced 
when they failed to perform their military services in 
person.t At the same time the king endeavoured to 
convert tenure by serjeantry into the more profitable tenure 
by free socage or by knight’s service,? to exploit his feudal 
dues to even greater advantage, and to develop his system 
of taxation. The great lords, groaning under this fiscal 
pressure and under the demands of their new standard of 
comfort, acted only in the spirit of the age-when in their 
frequent sub-infeudations they reserved to themselves 
more services than they were pledged to perform,? and, 
together with their king, found themselves deeply 
interested in maintaining freedom of commerce with those 
foreign merchants whom the English merchants, wanting 
the profits for themselves, desired to exclude. The class 


1 Pollock’ and Maitland, op. cit. I., p. 269. 
2 Ibid. p. 334. 
3 Ibid. p. 277. 
B2 
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war was present in the later middle ages: and regarded 
in this connection the expulsion of the Jews and the fate 
of Lombards and Templars are very significant.’ It 
was not in the nineteenth or twentieth century that the 
upper ten first discovered how limited is the quantity of 
economic goods in existence at any one time. 

Sooner or later the working of these economic forces 
made itself felt in the villages. The lord possessed the 
right to impose taxes, and therewith the power to throw 
the whole weight of taxation off his own shoulders. As 
Pauli says,’ all state and feudal burdens fell in the long 
run on the unfortunate peasantry. Further, as we have 
already seen, the highest possible rent was as a rule 
demanded on the commutation of services, so that the 
villeins’ obligations were increased. It is even probable 
that this increase was the very object of the later com- 
mutations, in the interest of the lords’ rents.3 The 
demands made in connection with the Peasants’ Revolt 
show that these were felt to be too high.‘ 

The plague, by carrying off large numbers of the 
population, gave these tendencies full time to develop in 
the period next following; i.e. from the middle of the 
fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, or say 
from the battle of Crecy to the death of Queen Elizabeth. 


iiii—The Brealk-down of the Manor. 


Pestilence had appeared in 1315, 1316 and 1340, and 
dearth had ruled from 1308 to 1322 with the sole exceptions 
of the years 1311-13 and 1318-20.5 But the horrors of 
these times were thrown into the background by the Black 
Death, which in 1348 and 1349 devastated the country 
and left only about half the population living. A new 
outbreak of plague came in 1361-2, and the male sex and 
the upper classes more especially were swept off by it, 


“i aioe sy yen el of English Industry and Commerce, ed. 1905,» 


2 Pauli, Geschichte von England, 1V., 524. 
3 Pollock and Maitland, op. Gitomer ay 


ee Sees op. cit. IV., 530, and Lingard, History of England, Paris, 1826, 
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though, the population being so much smaller, the abso- 
lute number of deaths was less. With it came a terrible 
cattle-plague; and the same was the case with the third 
outbreak, which lasted from 1368 to 1369. New epidemics 
aged in 1370 and 1381-2, again accompanied by dearth 
and cattle-plague; and these were followed by yet others 
in the last decade of the fourteenth century and throughout 
the fifteenth.? 

Now manors at various stages of development were 
struck by these epidemics, and persons of all degrees were 
carried off by them; servants and labourers working on 
the demesne; farmers and freemen paying rent only; 
freemen bound to boon-works in addition to ‘their money 
payments; virgaters and cottiers whose services had been 
commuted; others whose lords had tentatively introduced 
the new fashion of money payments; and finally yet 
others who continued to perform their services or some of 
them. Knowing this, it would be easy to picture the 
state of things which followed the Black Death, even if 
we had not contemporary accounts to go upon. The lord 
would first of all be concerned to obtain servants and 
labourers for his home-farm at the wages hitherto 
customary; and here he would be acting in the interest 
of his rent-paying tenants as well as in his own, since 
only if such labour was forthcoming could they afford 
to pay: for many of them had lost their wives and 
children. Such landlords as had only tentatively allowed 
the redemption of services very probably attempted to 
enforce their performance again: and those who had 
commuted them in part sought to enforce those which 
remained uncommuted. It is clear, too, that the lords 
would seek to find new tenants: and in both these respects 
they were in a much stronger position as against the 
unfree population than against the free. For the former 
could be compelled to render the customary services, or 
to take up a vacant holding and perform the services due 
from it. But the landlords competed among themselves 


1 Cp. Denton, op. cit., pp. 96 ff. 
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for labour, and moreover found their projects hindered 
by the small number of the villeins and their poverty and 
refractoriness, and by the ineffectiveness of existing 
methods of compulsion, such as eviction and fines. It was 
both easy and profitable for a villein to turn his back upon 
an unwise lord and escape to another manor or to a town. 
Only in very few cases does it seem to have been possible 
to get labourers, servants or tenants under the old condi- 
tions. The great point of complaint was the rise in wages. 
In very many cases villeins were compelled to take up 
vacant holdings.:. In others the lands were let on lease 
to free tenants.2. And, as the supply of land was much 
greater than the demand for it, villeins were able to compel 
the lords to consent to the commutation of services. 
Moreover it appears that the rents paid were frequently 
lower than before.¢ Thus the Black Death resulted in 
an increase of free tenements and a decrease of the lord’s 
income. 

Perhaps a still clearer insight into the landlord’s diffi- 
culties in these times is given us by the legislation which 
the pestilences and their results called out. In 1349 Parlia- 
ment could not meet, and therefore the king on the advice 
of a small council of magnates put out an Ordinance of 
which the most important provisions were the following. 
The preamble stated that ‘‘a great part of the people, especi- 
ally workmen and servants,’’ would not work, and that 
great ‘‘incommodities’’ resulted from the deficiency of 

1 PAgS6, Op.cit, pie30s 


2 Ibid. p. 31. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Dr. Page says that before the Black Death the conditions on 78 manors 
were as follows :—On forty the villeins did practically all the work; on 
twenty-one they did half of it; on ten they did some; and only on seven 
had the services all been redeemed. During the decade 1371 to 1380, on a 
total of 73 manors, the villeins did all the customary work on fourteen, half 
of it on fifteen, a small proportion on twenty-two, and on twenty-two all 
services had been redeemed. Thus in the first case the services remained 
unredeemed on about fifty per cent. of the manors, and in the second on 
only about twenty per cent. (Op. cit. pp. 24 and 39). Miss Davenport 
aye ee the Manor of Forncett two hundred and fifty acres had fallen 
to the ord in 1378, and that in 1406 of the three thousand two hundred 
- nineteen day-works due to the lord only one hundred and ninety-five 
bes ‘Saas a a fy 1409-10 the manor was let to farm. From 

ibis S) = onts Oo A 7 rari 5 
ee mee ae £0. (Oo ue een £70 and £127: 
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ploughmen and the like : and it was therefore ordered that 
“every man or woman free or bond”’ who was not otherwise 
employed and had no income from land must serve when 
required, taking no higher wage than heretofore. The 
lords were to have a preferential claim on their own tenants, 
but were not to employ more than was necessary. Refractory 
labourers and such as left their services before the proper 
time without reasonable cause were threatened with im- 
prisonment. Anyone giving a higher rate of wages than 
that which was customary was to be fined three times the 
sum so paid or promised. 

A year later the celebrated Statute of Labourers of 1351 
(25 Ed. III.) was passed, from which we learn that ‘“‘the 
‘said servants, having no regard to the said ordinance, but 
-to their ease and singular covetise do withdraw themselves 
to serve great men and other, unless they have livery and 
wages to the double or treble of that they were wont to 
take’’ in the king’s twentieth year. Among such servants 
were named carters, ploughmen, drivers of the plough, 
shepherds, swineherds, ‘‘and all other servants.” They 
were ordered to appear, tools in hand, in the market towns, 
there to be publicly hired. It is very significant that the 
preferential claim of the manorial lord was thus still further 
limited, and a labour-market created which is probably 
the origin of the hiring fairs. No higher wages were to 
be paid than those of the twentieth year of the king’s 
reign. Labourers were to take an oath to observe the 
ordinance, ‘‘and none shall go out of the town where he 
dwelleth in the winter to serve the summer,” so long as 
he can find work where he is. The disobedient were to 
be put in the stocks. The free tenants are no longer 
' specially named as liable to do services. 

But the statute seems to have produced the desired 
effect as little as the ordinance, for the Act passed nine 
years later, 34 Ed. III. (1360-1), provides that fugitive 
labourers should, if re-captured, be branded in the fore- 
head, and that such as had escaped into towns, whether 
labourers, servants or craftsmen, should be given up. In 
1368 the Statute 43 Ed. III. ordered that the Statutes of 
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Labourers should be duly observed, and made regulations 
intended to facilitate their execution. In the next reign 
the 12 Ric. II. c. 3. (1388) again confirmed them, and 
provided ‘‘that a pair of stocks be in every town to justify 
the same servants or labourers.’’? No one might leave his 
hundred at the end of his service ‘‘to serve and dwell 
elsewhere,’’ or to go professedly on pilgrimage, “‘unless 
he bring a letter patent containing the cause of his going.” 
Disobedience meant the stocks. Further, ‘‘artificers, ser- 
vants and apprentices which be of no great avoir and of 
which craft and mystery a man hath no great need in 
harvest time, shall be compelled to serve in harvest.’’ 
Everyone who had served in husbandry up to the age of 
twelve years was to continue in that calling. The statute 
goes on to complain that tenants cannot pay their rents 
owing to the high rate of wages, and therefore proceeds 
to assess wages. But the difficulties in the way of a 
general regulation proved too great; and an Act of the 
following year (13 R. II.) required that they should be 
assessed by the Justices of the Peace for their own districts 
according to the price of provisions. Almost forty years 
later a statute of 6 Hen. VI. (1427) tells us that the two 
Acts of Richard II. had been found impracticable owing 
to their severity and the inadequacy of their provisions; 
and the regulations are more clearly defined. This Act 
was allowed to expire, but was revived and made per- 
manent by 8 Hen. VI. 

We have now reached the culminating point of this series 
of statutes, and it becomes evident that the Elizabethan 
legislation is directly connected with them. They were 
obviously ineffective so far as the attainment of the objects 
specified is concerned, so that we need only remark further 
concerning them that they were continued right through 
the fifteenth century. The two last Acts of the series are 
11 Hen. VII. c. 22 (1495-6) and 12 Hen, VIL vente 


. Is 
(1496-7), which repeals the former. On the other 


1 The petitions prese Jari a fe} 
S 3 s sented to arliament re also valu: 74 
i ec é also valuable e 6 ks 
the character of the times, es ae Ps 


It was prayed that villeins might n 
oA 2 ay : ot be 
aber tow DS there to become artisans, mariners, or clerks : and that ~ 
ren might no longer be allowed to go “‘to the schools,’? nor to 
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hand it is desirable that we should arrive at a 
clear idea of the position which this legislation holds in 
the history of the working classes on the land. And it 
is an important one. The statutes, as may easily be seen, 
had two results. They are not simply the legislative reflex 
of the break-down of the manor; they contributed to that 
break-down. For in the first place the right of fixing 
wages was taken away from the lord of the manor and 
given to officers of the State. This does not, however, 
necessarily mean that the position of the labourer was 
improved; for the Justices of the Peace belonged to the 
landlord class, and the legislature now united them into a 
kind of employers’ association, which could set the price 
of labour untrammelled by local considerations. Similar 
considerations apply to the second result of the statutes, as 
set forth by Dr. Petrushewsky* in his study of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. They restricted the labourer’s freedom of move- 
ment; but at the same time they contained elements which 
made in the direction of increasing his freedom: for they 
deprived the manorial lord of his exclusive right to the 
labour of his tenants. From this time forward labour 
becomes a commodity which may be offered in the market 
to various employers. 

Turning to another aspect of this struggle between 
employer and employed, we have to explain the progress 
of the labourers towards greater personal freedom. We 
have clearly pointed out that the position of the unfree 
man, as against the manorial lord, was worse than that 
of the free man. As a consequence of his status he was 
obliged to do various things which could not be enforced 
upon his free neighbour. And it is very probable that at 
this period of decreasing incomes the landlords became 
severe in insisting on opening up whatever sources of 
profit were left to them, among which would be the dues 


attain their freedom by admjssion into the town. Stubbs, Constitutional 
Flistory, sth ed., ITI., 622.¥ It is true that these petitions refer exclusively 
to villeins, of whom we shall have to speak in particular later on: but as 


regards the subject they aim at, they belong to the general history of the 
labouring class. 

1 Cp. the review of his book by Mr. A, Savine in the English Historica) 
Review for 1902, 
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arising fromthe status of unfreedom, and that they im- 
posed exorbitantly high fines on villeins who ventured to 
overstep the limits set them. Probably the numerous 
cases of villeins taking to flight? are to be attributed to 
this cause. Hence a very bitter state of feeling would be 
gradually produced; and this was most likely fostered and 
turned to definite ends by educated men who had risen 
above the general level of their class. Comparing the 
history of other countries under similar social conditions 
we shall conclude that these men were secular clergy, 
monks, and in some cases lawyers. In 1377 things had 
come to such a head that according to the statute 1 Ric. Il. 
c. 6, ‘‘Villeins and land-tenants in villeinage, who owe 
services and customs to their . . . . lords’’ are incited 
to declare themselves ‘‘to be quit and utterly discharged 
from all manner of service, due as well of their body as of 
their . . . . tenures, and will not suffer any distress 
or other justice to be made upon them, but do menace 
the ministers of their lords of life and member, and which 
more is, gather themselves together in great routs, and 
agree by such confederacy, that every one shall aid to 
resist their lords by strong hand.’’ Accordingly penalties 
were provided for such offenders, as well as for their 
“counsellors, procurers, maintainers and abettors.’’ But 
the statute expresses a fear that worse may yet betide; and 
its forebodings were justified. Four years later the 
Peasants’ Revolt broke out. It has long been known that 
its occasion was the imposition of a poll-tax: but it was 
not understood why this particular poll-tax should have 
called out so strong a movement. Professor Oman, in 
The Great Revolt of 1381, has shown convincingly that 
the bad grading of the tax was the spark which fired the 


1 Ashley, op. cit. II., 565 f. (4th ed.) 

2 Page, op. cit., p. 38. 
res formerly supposed that the movement was favoured by the 
W ycliffites : but there are many objections to this view, as for example the 
symnpathy of the villeins with the begging friars, and their hatred of John of 
ean Lingard (following Knighton) takes John Ball to have been a 
ae ursot of Wycliffe, and so does Pauli. The whole theory, however, has 
oe ye AS ef researches of Mr. Powell (The Rising in East 
Angna, 1896, pp. 58 f.), Mr. G. M. Trevelyan (The Age of Wycliffe, 18 
Pp. 198, 200) and André Réville with his editor, M. Sec Duteie ; eg 
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tinder already brought together by a variety of causes.’ 
An unlucky foreign policy brought with it a social revolu- 
tion, as twenty-three years earlier in France, and five 
hundred years later in Russia. We are even reminded 
to some extent of the causes of the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century.? 

The very heart of the movement is manifested by the 
first three of the four petitions of the villeins to the king. 
The first was for the abolition of serfdom, the second for 
reduction of the rent of land to fourpence,3 and the third 
for liberty of buying and selling in the markets. The 
request for a free pardon comes in the fourth and last 
place.t These petitions are in consonance with the facts 
that during the rising the villeins sought to destroy the 
documents which proved their status, to extort recogni- 
tions of their freedom, and to re-appropriate confiscated 
hand-mills, and that after the rising had been put down 
they fled to the towns, and, as the statute 9 Ric. IT. (1385) 
witnesses, ‘‘feign divers suits against their lords, to the 
intent to make them free by the answer of their lord’’; 
whence the Act provides that the lord who answers such 
suits shall not be held thereby to recognise the freedom 
of his villein. 

So far as any answer can be given to the question 
whether the Peasants’ Revolt did effect the personal 

1 Op. cit., Oxford, 1906. See especially chapters IT. and III. ; 

2 Dr. Cunningham (I., 401) believes that the Peasants’ Revolt in England . 
is favourably distinguished from the revolts on the continent by the fact 
that the leaders ‘‘succeeded in restraining their followers from wild acts of 
cruelty.’’ Lingard (IV., 199) describes it thus :—‘‘In all places the insur- 
gents regularly pursued the same course. They pillaged the manors of their 
lords, demolished the houses, and burnt the court rolls, cut off the head of 
every justice and lawyer and juror who fell into their hands.’’ The lords 
were not treated in the same way, because “‘the nobility and gentry sought 
security within the fortifications of their castles.’’ (Ibid. p. 204). Also 
‘“‘many local magnates with their retainers were absent on foreign service.” 
(Powell, op. cit. p. 58). Pauli (IV., 526 f.) agrees with Lingard. The 
newest description, that of Prof. Oman, speaks of ‘“clemency,’’ but only on 
the part of the Government for the sake of filling its coffers. 

3 The average rent per acre in Forncett was rod. Davenport,The Decay 
of Villeinage, in Transactions of the English Historical Society, N.S. 
Vol. XIV. p. iii. 

4 Parliament attempted to lay all blame on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment. It declared that the people ‘“‘had been incited to the rebellion by (1) 
Purveyors, (2) rapacity of the royal officers, (3) banditti, (4) repeated aids 
and taxes.’’ Lingard, op. cit. p. 20. 
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emancipation of the villeins, it seems that, within limits, it 
must be in the affirmative. Many villeins fled, could not 
be traced, and returned no more; and so acquired their 
freedom. Others bought their manumission from their 
lord by a sum of money. But three hundred years later 
villeins still existed in England, though their number 
gradually grew smaller and smalier, until villeinage itself 
died out with the death of the last villein. To adduce only 
one or two of the most interesting proofs of this survival, 
the Anglie Notitia, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, states that a few instances were still to be found; 
not till the 1704 edition of the work is it claimed that 
villeinage was extinct.'. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in 1618, complaints against villeins still 
occupied the attention of courts of justice.2 In the 
sixteenth century, when Fitzherbert made his complaints 
and Kett’s rising took place, Elizabeth gave freedom to 
all villeins on royal demesne.3 

Here we have the broad outlines; and Mr. Savine’s re- 
searches* entirely confirm them, while filling them up by 
the addition of many new facts. Of these the following 
are the most important. First, many examples of the 
persistence of villeinage can be traced in the sixteenth 
century, and some even in the seventeenth; but as com- 
pared with the free population they were so few even in 
the sixteenth century, that ‘‘in this sense’”’ villeinage ‘‘may 
be called antiquated.’’ Secondly, the manorial lords made 
no difficulty in allowing such villeins as were fairly well 
off to buy their freedom: it was the richest and poorest 
who found it difficult to escape from their status; the latter 
because they could not afford the necessary money, and 
the former because the lords found their advantage in keep- 
ing them in a squeezable condition. 

This much at least is certain, that villeinage was 


1 See eds. of 1684, p. 363: and 1704, Pp: 310; 

2 Hargrave, An A rgument in the Case of James Sommersett, 1775, Pee. 

3 Leadam, The Last Case of Bondage in England, in the Law Quarterly 
Review, 1893. sy : 


4 Bondmen under the Tudors, in Transactions of the English Historical 
Society, 1903, 
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abolished neither by law, nor altogether by manumission, 
nor yet through decisions of the courts of justice, though 
these did in individual cases effect the freedom of persons 
appealing to them. It can therefore only be supposed 
that, as in the fourteenth century so again later, many 
villeins attained their liberty by disappearing into the 
towns, where trade and commerce needed their labour: 
and that when once the services with hand and team had 
been redeemed the lords allowed such of their rights as 
depended on the status of villeinage to lapse, whenever 
they did not find them particularly profitable. And it is 
probable that the movement was favoured by those 
Christian ideas of the equality of all men before God 
which were so powerful in the sixteenth century, and by 
the ideas of liberty which guided the political revolution 
of the seventeenth. 

To sum up: the Black Death was instrumental in bring- 
ing about an increase of free holdings and free men. But 
these economic and social consequences do not seem to 
have been uniformly the same in the different parts of the 
country. In some it was possible to manage without 
the villein services by giving up arable in favour of 
pasture-farming: or to reduce the need for them by 
adopting the system of convertible husbandry. But both 
these methods of farming were in a greater or less degree 
dependent on dampness of climate, and were therefore 
more suited for the west of England than for the east. 
Therefore the eastern counties (where moreover the 
flourishing state of industry probably increased the 
scarcity of agricultural labour) had the strongest interest 
in maintaining the status of villeinage. This seems to be 
proved by Mr. Powell’s book, which shows how there the 
personal services were energetically enforced after 1381. 
These indications of different results in different parts of 
the country are confirmed when we find that in the north- 
west conditions very much like those of the southern 
counties in the thirteenth century endured right up to the 
end of the eighteenth. Of course at the latter date the 
tenants had their personal freedom: but conditions be- 
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longing to the old natural economy may be traced in the 
leases of various counties, as e.g. Cheshire, Lancashire 
and Wc Thus, in some parts of Cheshire, 
although ‘“‘the ancient custom of paying rents in kind 
is now almost entirely abolished,’’ the lord of the manor 
retained ‘‘the liberty of choosing a cheese at Xmas, in 
other instances he receives a goose or a couple of fowls.” 
And though personal services had almost entirely given 
way to money payments, ‘“‘in some cases, however, the 
landlord requires from his tenant a few days’ team work,”’ 
or, if no team was kept, ‘‘two days’ harvest work as a 
labourer.” Of Cumberland we read that “‘by far the 
greatest part of this county is held under lords of manors 
by that species of vassalage which is called customary 
tenure, subject to the payment of fines and heriots, on 
alienation, death of the lord, or death of tenant, and the 
payment of certain annual rents, and performance of 
various services, called boondays, such as getting and 
leading the lord’s peats, ploughing and harrowing his 
land, reaping his corn, haymaking, carrying letters, etc., 
whenever summoned by the lord.’’* The survey of 
Lancashire even distinguishes, besides freehold, (1) 
customary tenure, as in Cumberland and Cheshire, (2) 
copyhold and (3) old feudal tenure. Of the latter it 
says:—‘‘About Coniston there are some remains of the 
old feudal tenure, as the lord has there still his boon- 
days, and is strict in requiring his tenants to perform 
suit and service. The lord must keep a good bull and 
boar, and as he does very seldom do so, the tenants 
occasionally avail themselves of the circumstance, in order 
wholly to avoid such services.’’* Quite in consonance 
with all this is the fact that compulsory services existed in 
the Isle of Man right into the eighteenth century. ‘The 
Deemsters, or common law judges, the coroners, the 
serjeants, appear . . . . to have been in possession 


* Holland, Agriculture of Cheshire, 1808, p: 08: 

2 Bailey and Culley, Agriculture of Cumberland, 070 4; apems 

3 Dickson and Stevenson, Agriculture of Lancashire, 1815, pp. 93 f. The 
report from Northun berland also mentions ‘“‘customary tenure” in two or 


a manors; Bailey and Culley, Agriculture of Northumberland, 1815, p. 
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of a privilege, of compelling to enter into their owa 
service, for one year, a certain number of servants of 
both sexes, by a ceremony called yarding.’’ And in 
Quayle’s time it was still remembered how the “‘jury for 
servants’”’ “‘possessed the power of compelling the service 
in agriculture of persons whom they considered as unem- 
ployed.’”: 

But while the North-west had not entirely got rid of 
thirteenth century conditions even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a very different development had taken place in other 
parts as early as the fifteenth century. 

Sheep-farming had been common in England from 
very early times, first pursued, as it seems, by the monas- 
teries.? At first the wool was sold; later, protective 
measures effected a certain working up of the material at 
home. After the great social changes of the fourteenth 
century sheep-farming proved, as we have already 
noticed, to be very profitable to the lords in districts where 
the population was thin, or difficult to keep upon the land. 
It was a good use to which to put such lands as had fallen 
in to the lord either through the pestilences or by the 
flight of the villeins; and what had appeared as an evil 
now proved to bea benefit. Certain other lands, too, were 
very hard to work as arable in the later middle ages, 
namely those on the Scottish border, where the incessant 
wars and consequent ravages made the lesser risks of sheep- 
farming naturally preferable. Again, the recurrent 
pestilences made corn-growing risky, as sometimes the 
consumer and sometimes the producer found to their cost.4 
Meantime wool had become a commodity in demand at 

1 Quayle, Agriculture of the Isle of Man, 1812, p. 30. Dr. Cunningham (1., / 
534) thinks that the imposition of these conditions of a natural economy is to be 
traced to contracts of comparatively modern times, but gives no evidence for 
this view. Professor Gonner (Die Bauernbefreiung in Grossbritannien, in 
Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 2nd ed. II. p. 391) says that 


services were rendered even in the nineteenth century, and refers to the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Enfranchisement of Copyhold, Qu. 
1553) 1554- / 

2 Cunningham, I., 198, 210, 423. ” 

3 Denton, p. 139. He does not prove that corn-growing was abandoned 
owing to the exhausted condition of the fields. 

4 For figures as to the diminution of the area sown see Page, pp. 35) n. 
22, and 40, n. 34. 
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home as well as abroad, and it was more durable and more 
easily transportable than corn, the latter point being one 
of considerable importance in view of the bad condition 
of the roads at this time.t But the chief factor in the 
extension of sheep-farming seems to have been that 
whereas the price of corn had risen as wages rose, and 
great discontent had resulted, a Proclamation in 1355 and 
a statute in 1360 attempted, by restricting export, to bring 
back the price to the point at which it had stood previous 
to the Biack Death. At first the statute was badly ad- 
ministered: but as it came to be strictly observed rents 
fell so low that in 1371 the Commons demanded freedom 
of trade as their right by common law. The king granted 
their petition, but the Council would only allow of the 
export of corn under licence till renewed complaints from 
the agriculturists at last resulted in the grant of permission 
toxexportsireely “by the Act™17. .Ric. 11:4) iintewaeainy 
however, was so effectively nullified by the arbitrary action 
of the Government in its lust for the fees paid for licences, 
that Parliament had recourse to the expedient of a sliding 
scale, so arranged that export was allowed without licence 
when prices reached a certain height (6s. 8d. per quarter 
for wheat, 3s. for barley). The period for which this scale 
was established expired in 1439, but owing to the com- 
plaints of the cultivators it was re-introduced in 1441-2 
and made permanent in 1445. So far, importation of 
corn (from Prussia and Poland) had been left free. To 
complete the policy a new Act had to be introduced apply- 
ing the sliding scale principle in this case also. Importa- 
tion was thereby prohibited while the price of wheat was 
below six shillings, rye below four shillings, and barley 
below three shillings per quarter. The favourable con- 
ditions thus established were enjoyed by agriculturists 
for about thirty years. But during this period the power 
of the nobles was broken, and with the victory of Henry 
VII. the middle classes came into a position to make their 

t Denton, pp. 171 f. 

2 See the illuminating yet brief description of English corn-law policy in 


mee as Heche Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters, 1881, 1., 
pp-.638. f. 
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interests dominant. And what they required was cheap 
provisions and cheap raw material. Hence a return to 
corn laws of the old hampering type.' 

The consequences which might naturally have been 
anticipated followed. Pasture farming and convertible 
husbandry? were still further extended, that is to say even 
to districts where the pestilences and Statutes of Labourers 
had not created the difficulties already noticed. Manorial 
lords aimed at obtaining the use of larger areas, and there- 
fore at driving out the population settled on their lands. 
Enclosures and evictions began, and in their wake came 
jaws against enclosures and evictions, clearly showing 
the ignorance of political economy under which the times 
laboured. The date of the first Act of the kind is rago. 
Then followed those of 1515 and 1516; in 1517 a Com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into the question; and 
the Proclamations of 1526, 1528 and 1529 lead on to the 
Acts of 1534 (restricting sheep-farming) and 1536 (for the 
maintenance of husbandry). In 1548 we have a new 
Proclamation, followed up by the Commission of 1549. 
Then came a further Proclamation in 1551 (Kett’s Rebel- 
lion having intervened in 1549) and new Acts in 1552 and 
1553- Next the Act of 1563, repealed by that of 1593, 
and replaced by another Act in 1601.3 We need not 
minutely describe the later legislation ; our concern is-only 
to show in the mirror of the Statute-book some picture of 
the ravages to which the agricultural population was sub- 
mitted in the Tudor period. 

Houses and even whole villages were pulled down. 
Teams and ploughs vanished from the fields, which were 
left to go down to grass; parts of the waste, and even 


t “Agricultural interests were thus in various ways subordinated to 
industrial interests. In order to provide the manufacturers with cheap 
provisions and cheap materials . . . . land-owners and_ cultivators 
had to make sacrifices.’’ Schanz, op. cit. I., 479. 

2 Convertible husbandry had this advantage over the three-field system, 
that it could better respond to the demand, pasture or arable being extended 
as occasion required. 

3 Gay, Zur Geschichte der Einhegungen in England, 1902 (a Berlin Dis- 
sertation). For such points in the history of the English enclosures as 
cannot be treated in a history of the agricultural labourer the well-known 
works of Prof. Ashley, Dr. Cunningham and Mr. I. S. Leadam should be 
consulted.. Cp. also Appendix I., On the Meaning of the word ‘‘Enclosure.”’ 
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the common itself, were taken away from the villagers, 
and the areas so obtained hedged in and given over to 
sheep-farming. In other cases, in order to get rid of the 
necessity for preserving the commons, the ground in cer- 
tain enclosed fields was divided into several parcels, which 
were made to serve by turns as arable and grass-land. 
There is no need to point out what numbers of unfortunate 
men must thus have lost their whole means of subsistence ; 
and how many more must have been injured by the lessen- 
ing or disappearance of the commons, or by the mere loss 
of their harvest earnings. The question arises, however, 
whether these changes were or were not possible without 
breach of law. 

It is clear that the lords attained their ends and yet 
remained well within their legal rights when they gave 
notice to quit to the farmers of their demesnes and cleared 
lands, separated out their shares in the open fields, perhaps 
rounded them off by way of exchange, and bought out 
some of their neighbours; that is to say ‘‘consolidated’’ 
their lands; or when they hedged in a part of the waste 
under the Statute of Merton or Westminster, or came to 
an agreement with the freeholders and copyholders as to 
the division of the commons. In these various ways 
masses of men could be driven off the land without any 
illegality; while it must be remembered that the trans- 
formation of villeins into farmers facilitated enclosure, 
a reverse to the medal which not improbably gave as much 
joy to the lords as it caused sorrow to their tenants. 

It does not follow that no injustice was done. There 
can be no doubt that among the crowd of dispossessed 
men were some who had rights in law. But the movement 
is incomprehensible if it is assumed that it was simply 
illegal, that is to say that it was a mere series of actions 
contrary to law. The fact that the judges under the 
Tudors found themselves unable to cope with it by means 
of the existing law speaks clearly to the contrary. A new" 
road had to be opened up if the evil results of the des- 
truction of the peasantry were to be modified; a policy 
in defence of the peasantry had to be adopted. We 
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have already seen that statutes were passed with the object 
of keeping in being the small farmer and his team, 
and of putting limits to the development of the system 
of the large farm. As Bacon has it in his History of the 
Reign of Henry VII., the problem which faced that mon- 
arch was to effect a compromise between reasons of state 
and the progress of agriculture, which last in itself he 
had no desire to oppose. And neither he nor any other 
man of this and the following period who knew agricul- 
tural conditions could avoid the conviction that separation 
and consolidation meant technical progress.t. Fitzherbert, 
Tusser and John Hales all admit it. Only the process 
could not be allowed to depopulate the land. 

Everything goes to show that it was the turning out of 
farmers at which the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were chiefly concerned. ‘‘Firmae et tenementa 
ad Terminum Vitae, Annorum et ad Voluntatem Domini 
(in quibus Coloni complures habitabant) versa sunt in 
Dominicum,’’ says Bacon.?, The point was to protect 
some at least of these people by the creation of a new legal 
principle, since they had no existing claim to protection 
as a matter of personal right (privatrechtlich). But copy- 
holders too fell victims to the enclosures, though it would 
appear that they had legal rights. | Here, however, a 
distinction must be drawn. There were hereditary and 
non-hereditary copyholds. A lord withholding succession 
from the son of a copyholder of the latter class broke 
no law. The question of rights can only be raised in the 
case of hereditary copyholds. These, again, fell into two 
classes, according as the fine due on succession was fixed 
or unfixed. Where it was unfixed the lord could take 


1 The cultivator lost much time when his land, instead of lying together 
in the neighbourhood of his house, was scattered and often far from the 
village. He had to follow the same system of cultivation as his neighbours, 
and progress was dependent on common _ consent. The strips being 
unfenced, disputes often arose between neighbours. Only if all the culti- 
vators could come to an understanding could extensive improvements be 
undertaken. Infectious diseases were more liable to spread among the 
stock on the commons than in private fields, and improvement of breeds 
was difficult. These reasons are sufficient to show why enclosures were 
calculated to increase production: and others might be added. 

2 Historia Regni Henrici Septimi, Lugd. Batav., 1647. p. 128. 
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advantage of his position to demand an exorbitant fine, 
and so induce the copyholder to remain on at the old rent 
indeed, but as a farmer. Then, when once his copyhold 
had been transformed into leasehold, he could of course 
be turned out when his lease came to an end. Many 
farmers, however, were got rid of even before this 
happened; for right into the sixteenth century their legal 
position remained very uncertain, in spite of the writ 
quare ejecit infra terminum.* 

Such were (so to say) the small skirmishes of the war 
between lords and copyholders; but there were pitched 
battles too, though not in connection with the enclosures. 
A later and quite independent event, namely the secularisa- 
tion of monastery lands, brought about a deterioration in 
the tenant’s position. The new owners, as the Supplica- 
tion of the Poor Commons recounts, gave copyholders no 
choice but to leave their holdings or to become lease- 
holders, on the ground that their rights had been extin- 
guished with the rights of the church.? Since it is 
calculated that monasteries had held one-fifth of the lands 
of the kingdom,’ the number of persons affected must have 
been very large. Another attack on a large scale is 
reported from the Isle of Man in the seventeenth century. 
The Earl of Derby tried to convert “‘customary tenure 
descendible from ancestor to heir,’’ then the usual form of 
tenancy on the island, into mere lease-holding : and the 
struggle between him and the islanders lasted sixty years, 
peace being finally concluded on the basis that there 
should be no change in the rights of the tenants, but that 
the yearly dues should be doubled, and a fixed payment 
made on the entry of a new tenant, which had not 
previously been the custom.‘ 

We are wandering, however, from the enclosures of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and two points in con- 
nection with them still remain to be noticed. In the first 


1 Cp. the very clear account in Digby, History of the Law of Real 
Property, fifth ed. 1897, pp. 176 f. and 243 f. 

2 Opsrcite psc: 

3 So Gneist, Englische Verfassungsgeschichte, 1882, p. 488. 


4 Quayle, op. cit. p. 17. Cp. also for similar complaints Greevous Grones 
for the Poore, 1621. 
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place, their motive is often sought in an alleged consider- 
able rise in the price of wool, a view with which I am 
unable to agree, for the reason that no evidence of the rise 
in question is brought. It is true that from the middle of 
the sixteenth century onwards wool-prices share in the 
general revolution in prices: but by that time very many 
enclosures and evictions had already taken place. As to 
the earlier period the facts are uncertain. The figures 
collected by Rogers show the~precise opposite to a rise, 
but they cannot be taken as proof, since Nasse has shown 
in his well-known work? that they are not altogether 
trustworthy. In the Drei Volkswirtschaftlichen Denk- 
schriften edited by Pauli, it is stated that the Staplers had 
driven up prices; but the document in question was not 
written till 1556.3 And it should be remembered that, 
as we have already shown, the economic policy of the 
Tudors aimed among other things at bringing down the 
price of wool, partly in the hope of counteracting the 
current social and political development.‘ 

The second question which remains is why _ the 
numerous laws and proclamations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were ineffective.s The answer is that 
the necessary administrative machinery was wanting. 
Some continental monarchies, founded on new political 
principles, supported as they were by standing armies and 
a paid bureaucracy entirely dependent on the monarch, 
might perhaps have been able to enforce the laws against 
enclosure; but in the England of aristocratic  self- 
government, the officials who should have carried them 
into execution were the very persons interested in their 
remaining a dead letter. Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
who might have ventured to abolish the Justice of the 
Peace or put limits to his power, and to create a new 


t Agriculture and Prices, IV., 328. 

2 Nasse, On the Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages. (English 
trans.) p. 89. 

sulbauhin op: cit. Pp. 22. 

4 Schanz, op. cit. p. 642. 

5 ‘“We have good statutes made for the commonwealth, as touching 
commons, enclosures—many meetings. and sessions, but in the end of the 
matter there cometh nothing forth.’’ Latimer, Works, (ed. Watkins) I., 93. 
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organ of administration, left it undone; and later 
monarchs were too weak to do it. 

Thus the enclosures went their way with little hindrance, 
and almost always resulted in an increase in the number 
of free proletarians; that is to say of men possessing 
nothing but their labour-power.! Some of the expro- 
priated cultivators remained upon the land as labourers, 
and some found employment in the towns, but the pro- 
letarianisation went on at such a rate (and it should be 
remembered that the bands of retainers were also broken 
up at this time) that many could find no work at all, and 
the problem of pauperism becomes a serious one for the 
Inglish nation from this time forward.2 When _ the 
medizeval institutions for the care of the poor were for 
the most part abolished under Henry VIII., it became 
necessary for the State to charge itself with their manage- 
ment. The Statute of Queen Elizabeth of the year 1601, 
following on a similar but ineffective provision of 1597-8, 
laid the task, as everyone knows, upon the parish.3 

In the meantime agricultural enterprise was left almost 
entirely to men of the peasant class, since the great land- 
lords had given up personal farming and administration, 
and let out their estates. Those who took them came 
for the most part from the class of peasant free- 
holders! or yeomen.s Alongside of these worked small 


1 In many cases, of course, where commons had simply been enclosed in 
whole or in part, the small farmers or cottiers had not disappeared. But 
they suffered by the decrease of pasture for their cattle. And in villages 
which had been entirely enclosed such cottiers as remained lost their 
gleanings on the stubble-fields, and often too their harvest earnings or 
almost all of them. 

2 Miss E. M. Leonard emphasises the point that already crises in the 
clothing trade were partly accountable for the problem of pauperism. 
English Poor Relief, 1900, p. 16. 


3 Leonard, op. cit. p. 133. And cp. the account in Ashley’s Economic 
Ilistory, Vol. I1., chap. V. 


4 Cp. Sir Thomas Smith, The Common-Wealth of England, 1589, chap. 
ie 20: : Sa 

5 Yeoman originally meant only such freeholders as had an income of 
forty shillings from hereditary property. But as the freeholders began to 
farm the lands of the gentry, and in this way very often attained wealth, 
so that their sons became gentlemen, the conception was gradually ex- 
tended so as to include tenant farmers and gentlemen farmers. Some 
writers even reckoned well-to-do copyholders among the yeomen. So Bacon, 
for example, wrote that “Yeomanry” or ‘‘middle people’’ ‘fare of a con- 
dition between Gentlemen and Cottagers.”” (Historie of the Raigne of 
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farmers (where they had not been driven out) and copy- 
holders, i.e. the successors of the villeins, now for the 
most part personally free, and paying a money rent." 

These. facts must have had a far-reaching influence on 
the social position of the labourer, for the conditions which 
would hold in the economy of the yeomen, copyholders 
and farmers, would be very different from those which had 
held on the home farm. The new cultivators of course 
themselves boarded and fed those of their children who 
worked with them: and if they took servants, these 
naturally took their place with the children. To provide 
them with house and land was out of the power of most, 
if not all. It is true that farmers of demesne land seem 
to have had the right to sublet small portions of it,? but 
the evidence adduced by Professor Vinogradoff does not 
seem to prove that the sub-tenants were labourers. 

The substitution of leasing for manorial administration 
must have made predominant that type of organisation of 
labour which ruled on the farms of peasant employers. 
The wages assessments ordinarily assume that the servant 
receives ‘‘meat and drink’’?: for harvest labourers they 
provide two rates of pay, according as they receive board 
or not, and even the ordinary day-labourer may, if he or 
his employer wishes, be boarded in the farmhouse. 

It is a most important fact that in this period the em- 
ployment of day-labour increased. In the Statute of 
Labourers, servants are mentioned in the first place (as 
carters, ploughmen, shepherds, swineherds, milkmaids 
and so on), and day labourers only in the second, and 
then chiefly as harvesters—mowers, hay-makers, reapers 
and threshers. The Statutes of 1444 and 1495 indicate 
similar economic conditions, the latter dealing first 
with the annual wages of farm-servants, and then 


King Henry the Seventh, 1622, p. 74). Sir Thomas Smith, on the other 
hand, excludes copyholders from the yeoman class. As regards the etymo- 
logy of the word philologists say that the syllable ‘“‘yeo”’ is connected with 
the German word Gaw (county, district), and point to the Frisian word 
Yaman. y 

1 For the meaning of Copyhold cp. Digby, op. cit. pp. 288 f. The legal 
conception was determined when the royal courts gave the villein a right 
of action against his lord. 

2 Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 331. 
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with day-wages, but almost exclusively in connection 
with industrial employments, harvesters appearing 
merely incidentally, added on at the end of a long 
list. Contrast with this the later preoccupation with day- 
wages, as shown by the Wages Assessments of the J.Ps., 
for example in the Rutlandshire Assessment of 1563, and 
the East Riding Assessment of 1593, both of which treat 
first indeed of ‘‘Servants and Artificers of Husbandry” 
and then of ‘Harvest Work,’’ but then, besides, of 
“Labourers of Husbandry.” 

Obviously we have to look for the causes of this change 
in the organisation of labour to the events of the sixteenth 
century; and I venture the following conjecture. 

On the beginning of the dissolution of the manorial 
economy two important movements followed. First, 
with the limitation of feudalism and the secularisation of 
the monastery lands, the great medizeval domestic organi- 
sations of consumption were enfeebled or disappeared. 
Hence many of the domestic servants formerly retained 
became superfluous. Secondly, as the enclosures pro- 
ceeded, numbers of little farmers, cottiers, and handi- 
craftsmen were swept away. Now farm-servants had 
probably been drawn for the most part from the families 
of these men; and hence agricultural employers may have 
found it difficult to keep up the old system of depending 
mainly on servants’ labour.t Hence the employment of 
day-labourers. The only roof which could be provided 
for them would be a cottage, or a tenement in some larger 
house. Here we come upon the well-known Statute of 
Elizabeth (1580) ordering that no more than one family 
shall dwell in any one house, and that four acres of land 


1 This hypothesis rests on a comparison of the conditions of enclosure in 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. As they agree in so many points 
it is likely that they agreed also in this. Now in the latter period there 
was frequent complaint that good servants were hard to find, and Mavor 
explains it by saying that the best servants had been the sons and daughters of 
small farmers: but this “valuable order of men”? were “ generally reduced 
and almost annihilated in some places.’ Agriculture of Berkshire 1808 
416. And Arthur Young bears witness to the same fact -—"Small capitals, 
the offspring and the parents of industry and frugality, can no more find 
employment from the want of small occupations. This thins a fruitful 
nursery of well-principled. servants.” Annals, XXXVI. p. 116. 
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shall be attached to every cottage. If the earlier Tudors 
had sought to maintain the team-owning peasant holder, 
Elizabeth endeavoured to guard against the development 
of a proletarian class of day-labourers. And her efforts 
to establish on the land a class of cultivating cottiers ap- 
pear to have met with more success than her predecessors’ 
campaign against enclosure in the interests of the small 
independent agriculturists. 

For the rest, it cannot be said that the Elizabethan 
legislation in regard of agricultural labourers is marked 
by any great humanity. The Act of 1362, which sums 
up the labour legislation whose rise and development we 
have already traced, provides that any person between the 
ages of ten and eighteen may become an apprentice in hus- 
bandry, and when so bound must serve till the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-four. The wages of servants and 
day-labourers are to be assessed by the justices of the 
peace, with the assistance of the sheriff “if he con- 
veniently may’’: and it is made punishable either to give 
or to take higher wages. No labourer is to leave the 
place of his abode without a certificate from the authori- 
ties, which he must show whenever he attempts to obtain 
work. Contracts between servant and employer are to 
be for one year; and employers dismissing servants, or 
servants leaving their masters, within that period, are 
punishable, unless they can show just cause. Persons 
might be compelled to serve in husbandry under certain 
conditions; and artificers might be compelled to assist 
during hay and corn-harvest, while during harvest, if 
labourers could not find employment in their own neigh- 
bourhood, they were allowed to seek it elsewhere, 

Thus by the beginning of the seventeenth century free 
labour had come to be the predominant factor in the 
organisation of labour on the land: but the legislature still 
put its freedom of movement under considerable limi- 
tations. The labouring class falls into two sections, 
namely servants on the one hand, and day-labourers on 
the other; and as compared with the preceding period 
there was a change in the numerical proportion of servants 
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to labourers. The labourers were not, however, pro- 
pertyless. Where the villages were yet untouched by 
enclosure they still held house, garden, stock and rights 
of common, and in many cases land also. Where en- 
closure had occurred it is true that a proletarian class had 
appeared; but even they had had their connection with 
the land re-established by the Act of 1589. 

As this free labouring class formed, the manor broke 
up. Manorial lords gave up their economic activity and 
became mere rent-receivers.  Yeomen, copyholders and 
farmers, with their servants and day-labourers, cultivated 
the land and paid the customary dues. And from the 
fourteenth century onwards, the legislature invaded the 
manorial boundaries, and withdrew the tenants from the 
authority of the lord and his courts, till the latter dwindled 
and gradually disappeared. |. A competent writer says 
that ‘“The customary court ceased to be held with the de- 
cay of villeinage. . . . . The court leet fell into dis- 
use with the beginning of the eighteenth century.” The 
court baron, according to our author, could still be held, 
but practically never was held.t The same gradual dis- 
appearance, however, awaited the wages assessments of 
the justices of peace, though they dragged on into the 
eighteenth century. 

That the abolition of these various institutions was 
gradual, and extended over long periods of time, instead 
of happening at one stroke, follows from the fact that the 
rise of modern England was not for the most part the 
work of law. This may be attributed partly to the character 
of the English State, but partly also, probably, to the way 
in which the rapidity of economic development varied in 
different parts of the country. 

Among the few legal measures which did sweep away 
once and for all a centuries-old development was the 
abolition of military tenures. This meant the legal death 
of feudalism. But it will fall to be dealt with in our next 


1 Cp. the articles Manor and Freehold in Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy. The customary court, however, continued to be used 
for the transfer of copyholds. 
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section, not in this, as it did not occur till within our next 
period. 
iv.—The Transition Period, 

After what has been said in the preceding section, it is 
easy to define the beginning of the period which may be 
called transitional ; it must be taken to begin with the year 
of the death of Queen Elizabeth. It is not so easy to say 
precisely when it ended. For the end came with the de- 
velopment of the three great characteristics of the eigh- 
teenth century, namely the enclosures, the system of the 
large farm, and the revolution in prices; and these did 
not all appear at once, nor everywhere at the same time. 
We are therefore reduced to taking an arbitrary date 
somewhere about the beginning of the reign of George 
III., or the outbreak of the American Revolution. 

The period so defined we call transitional, because in 
it were implanted the germs of the great changes which 
turned a predominantly free and property-owning class 
into one entirely free, but for the most part propertyless. 

In order to understand these changes fully, we must re- 
turn for a moment to the period we have just left. It is 
well known that the old aristocracy, already weakened by 
the Wars of the Roses, was still further depressed, as re- 
garded both its economic and its social position, by the 
confiscations of Henry VII., and the attempts made to 
dissolve the family settlements. Not to speak of the fictitious 
process of common recovery, the abolition of fines made it 
easier for them to sell their estates; and the great six- 
teenth century revolution in prices (the same that in the 
seventeenth proved so dangerous to the two first Stuarts), 
forced many of them to make use of this liberty. For the 
rise in prices increased their expenses, while it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for them to raise their incomes in 
proportion. This probably explains many apparently 
arbitrary and grasping acts of the landlords in the six- 
teenth, as of James and Charles in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’ Commutation rents, it should be borne in mind, 


1 The only writer, so far as I know, who has given due weight to these 
difficulties is Hallam. See his Constitutional History. 
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were fixed, and therefore all that landlords could do by 
way of increasing their incomes was to enhance fines and 
leasehold rents. The knight in John ‘Hales’ celebrated 
Compendious or Brief Examination complains that ‘In all 
my life I looke not that the thyrde part of my lande shall 
come to my disposition that I may enhance the rent of the 
same, but it shalbe in men’s holding, either by leases, or 
by copy graunted before my time. . . . . We can- 
not rayse all our wares as you may yours.’’ Moreover, 
the nobles were further impoverished by the luxurious, 
spendthrift life of the court of Henry VIII. As Harring- 
ton puts it in his Oceana, ‘‘their revenues, never to have 
been exhausted by beef and mutton, were found narrow, 
whence followed racking of rents, and at length sale of 
lands.’ This continued under James I., as we learn from 
the Itinerary of Fynes Morison, published in 1617. Yet 
more land was brought upon the market by the confisca- 
tions consequent on the Civil War; and even as late as 
1692 the author of the Anglie Notitia writes wrathfully :— 
‘‘Estates are oftener spent and sold than in any other 
country’; so that not merely ‘‘cooks, vintners, inn- 
keepers,’’ but even ‘‘taylors, dancing-masters and such 
trifling fellows arrive to that riches and pride, as to ride 
in their coaches, keep their summer houses, to be served 
in plate, etc., an insolence insupportable in other well- 
govern’d nations.”’ 

Thus from the second half of the fifteenth century up 
to say 1660 great changes were taking place in the 
ownership of land; and they were favourable to the middle 
and lower classes. Sir Thomas Smith, writing towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, says that it was 
yeomen who bought the lands of ‘‘unthrifty gentlemen.”’ 
Morison says that the ‘‘buyers (excepting lawyers) are for 
the most part citizens and vulgar men’’; and with this the 


passage just quoted from the Angli@ Notitia may be com- 
pared. 


But while under a strong monarchy the landowning 
class was thus becoming democratised, social forces were 
at work which were to render it once again of an aristo- 
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cratic complexion, and that under a weak monarchy. It 
is true that even Henry VIII., in so far as he enriched 
his favourites with confiscated estates, had created a new 
and wealthy aristocracy, dependent indeed on himself, 
and therefore not inclined to rebellion like the great lords 
of the middle ages, but otherwise representing the old in- 
terests in more modern and capitalist form. The means 
which that king applied to the purpose, however, were 
from the nature of the case not always available, and could 
not greatly influence the course of events; and it is not till 
the reign of Charles II. that we reach the real turning- 
point in the history of the English aristocracy. 

Four causes combined to raise the land-owning class to 
considerable wealth in the two hundred years which fol- 
lowed. First, the abolition of military tenures, to which 
we have already referred; secondly, the re-appearance of 
the family settlement, in the form given to it by Orlando 
Bridgeman ; thirdly, the continually increasing absorption 
of commercial wealth by the upper classes; and lastly the 
changes in the national agricultural policy. 

The abolition of military tenures freed landlords from 
the feudal burdens which since the erection of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries by Henry VIII. had been profit- 
able to the Crown, but intolerable to the gentry. Two 
statesmen of the seventeenth century, Clarendon and Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, have left it on record how abhorrent 
this institution was to the upper classes. It was only to 
“the wisest fool in Christendom’’ that it occurred that 
logically this abolition ought to carry with it the abolition 
of all feudal dues, and therefore of those incumbent on 
freeholders and copyholders, while the loss of income to 
the Crown ought to be compensated by a general tax.' 
The landlords, at all events, were freed from their bur- 
dens, and their social power was still further increased by 


1 Efforts in the direction of the abolition of military tenures had been 
made as early as the reign of James I.; in 1645 a resolution in favour of 
abolition passed both Houses of Parliament; and in 1656 by Cromwell’s 
consent such tenures were abolished by law. The statute was of course 
nullified by the Restoration, but was re-enacted under Charles IT. (2aGerl: 
Be24): 


- 
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the family settlements. About the same time they pro- 
ceeded to increase their wealth by putting their sons into 
trade and commerce. In 1617, Morison had written :-— 
“The Gentlemen disdain trafficke, thinking it to abase 
Gentry; but in Italy, with graver counsell, the very 
princes disdain not to be Merchants by the great, and 
hardly leave the retailing commodity to men of inferior 
sort.”* But the English came to change their views. 
In the 1669 edition of the Anglie Notitia, the author 
writes:—‘‘In England, as well as in Italy, to become a 
Merchant of foreign commerce, without serving any ap- 
prentisage, has been allowed as no disparagement to a 
gentleman born, especially to a younger brother.’’ On 
the other hand it was uncertain whether a gentleman born 
might also keep a shop. In the same edition it is said 
that till a short time since, nobility and gentry had 
“Judged it a stain and a diminution to the honour and 
dignity of their families, to seek their children’s support 
in shopkeeping . . . . . heralds are of opinion that 
a gentleman thereby loses his gentility for ever, till he can 
otherwise recover it; and yet to the shame of our nation 
we have seen of late not only the sons of baronets, knights 
and gentlemen sitting in shops, but also an Earl of this 
kingdom subjecting his son to an apprentisage and 
trade.’’? About half a century later it is said that ‘“‘Guil- 
lim is of opinion that, if a gentleman be bound an appren- 
tice to a merchant, or other trade, he has not thereby lost 
his degree of nobility. And therefore (sic!) the gentry 
and nobility of England have not disdained so to dispose 
of their younger children.’’3 

English wealth increased so fast after the Restoration, 
through trade and industry, and also through the trans- 
ference to England of Dutch* and Jewish’ capital, that 


1 Fynes Morison, Itinerary, III., 149. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 493, 479- 

3 Ibid. ed. 1716, p. 158. 

4 As on the decay of Antwerp capital streamed to Amsterdam, so on the 
decay of Amsterdam it streamed to London. Three men of Dutch origin 
are honourably known in the literary history of political economy, namely, 
Mandeville, Decker and Vanderlint. 

5 As late as 1684 the Angliac Notitia says of the Jews, who had first been 
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even as early as 1704 the Anglie Notitia contains the 
proposition that ‘‘Next to the purity of our religion we are 
the most considerable of any nation in the world for the 
vastness and extensiveness of our trade.”* And upon 
this the upper classes began to convey some part of these 
new riches to their own coffers by means of matrimonial 
alliances. Now as the wealth of the gentry was thus 
considerably increased, and as men newly enriched de- 
sired to gain permanence for their families and social con- 
sideration for themselves by becoming landowners, while 
family settlements artificially limited the supply of land, 
it is evident that middling and small properties were in 
great danger of being swallowed up. And as a matter of 
fact we shall see in our next chapter that these properties, 
which had been formed for the most part in the previous 
four hundred years, did practically disappear again from 
English soil in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Coming now to the fourth factor in the changes, viz. to 
the alteration in agricultural policy, it will be remembered 
that since the fifteenth cen:: ry English agriculture had 
been sacrificed to the interesi> of industry. Its most im- 
portant article of export was wool, and the price of wool 
had been rising ever since about 1540. In consequence, 
an Act was passed in 1660 prohibiting the export of home- 
grown wool in the interests of the English clothing trade, 
which had, as is well known, made great developments 
since the end of the middle ages, not least as a result of the 
enclosures, which had put the necessary hands at the dis- 
posal of employers, and of pasture farming, which pro- 
duced the raw material. The Act of 1660 was in the main 


re-admitted to the kingdom by Cromwell, that they were neither ‘‘consider- 
able . . for number, making not above 30 or 4o families, nor for their 
wealth and abilities, being for the most part poor and ignorant.”’ (p. 35). 
By 1704 they had ‘‘a sumptuous synagogue near Duke’s Place”? (p. 62). In 
1735 it is added in parenthesis—‘The Jews are now very numerous and 
immensely rich; many of the Portuguese Jews having escaped hither of 
late years from the Inquisition, which is very severe upon them in 
Portugal.” (p. 38). 


2 SO aN aye ks 
2 Cp. Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, 2nd ed. 1887, p..63. He mentions 
the statement of Sir William Temple, that it was between 1675 and 1700 


that “the first noble families married into the City.” 
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simply a revival of an older Statute of 1647: ' but it was the 
first real attempt at a strict enforcement of the policy. 
The clothing trade, however, seems to have been unable 
to take up the whole supply of English wool, in spite of the 
assistance of clandestine exportation; for we get at once 
the series of Acts (1666, 1678, and 1680) for burying the 
dead in woollen. No one has yet satisfactorily elucidated 
the economic background of this policy. But it seems 
most probable that the marked increase of wool prices was 
a consequence of the importation of American silver, and 
that this put difficulties in the way of the extension of the 
English clothing trade. It does not seem probable that 
the rise in price was caused by continental demand, since 
the Netherlands, which had been the chief customer for 
English wool, had suffered an economic set-back by 
the Spanish policy under Alva, and even the rise of the 
Dutch woollen manufacture cannot have entirely compen- 
sated for this loss.? 

However, the prohibition of export aimed at effecting a 
fall of price, to the benefit both of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Such a measure did in justice demand that some 
compensation should be made to the landed interest. But 
a more important political motive was the changed re- 
lations between the Crown and the great landowners, 
which made itself felt under Charles II., and still more 
under William III. and his successors. Distrusted 
though they had been by the two first Tudors, the nobles 
and gentlemen had with few exceptions stood true tu 
Charles I. in the hour of danger, while the classes which 
Tudor policy had favoured so far as aristocratic self- 

1 I mention the Act of 1647 because Smith, Memoirs of Wool, lays the 
chief emphasis on it. Earlier prohibitions are enumerated in Cunningham, 
op. cit., Pringsheim, Beitrage zur Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der vereinigten Niederlander, 1890 (p. 38), and Lohmann, Die staatliche 
Regelung der englischen Wollindustrie, 1900. 

2 Pringsheim, op. cit. pp. 29 f. 

3 According to Thorold Rogers’ calculations the price of wool per ton 
between 1401 and 1540 was 6s. 23d. Agriculture and Prices, IV. 328. If 
however we follow him in taking as a starting point the average for the 


years 1260-1400, owing to the scarcity of figures for the later period (op. 
cit. I., 395) the rise will be as follows :— 


1401-1540 ... 8s. 7d. 1583-1692) sai ekSOs07 | meODemcies 
ThAT-1582\ 1a 17S. 4d. loc.mcits 1593-1601 ... 258. 63d. V. 408. 
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government allowed had for the most part turned against 
the king, and delivered him over to tlie executioner, Ac- 
cording to the Anglie Notitia, the revolutionary elements 
were ‘‘some of the worst natured and worse nurtut’d 
gentry, divers of the inferior clergy, most of the towns- 
men, and very many of the peasantuy.’’* Charles II.’s 
agricultural policy naturally considered those loyal gentry, 
who had made such great sacrifices during the Civil War, 
and whose losses he had not been able altogether to make 
good. When William I1I. came to the throne the 
political motive was sharply altered, but the result was 
the same. Instead of a legitimate monarch rewarding 
the landowning aristocracy for their loyalty, and en- 
deavouring by material means to knit still more strongly 
the ideal bond between himself and them, we have an 
illegitimate monarch who -had to seek to gain the favour 
of a class whose consent he needed to the imposition of 
a land tax. 
Thus throughout the next gerieration the production of 
meat and crops received point after point of legislative en- 
couragement, in the form of alterations of corn-law policy. 
An old Act of 1551, passed at a time when a rising, and 
probably often parasitic, class of middlemen and traders 
was causing much disquietude, both moral and econo- 
. mic,’ had sought to restrict the internal trade in corn, and 
so far,as possible to maintain the old conditions under 
which the consumer bought direct from the producer. 
But in the next century it gradually came to be recognised 
that this was bad even for production. Accordingly the 
restrictions were modified in 1663. In 1670 Parliament 
laid a duty upon the importation of corn when the price 
_ was not above a certain limit; and in 1689 the export of 
corn was encouraged by the grant of a bounty, while 
everyone knows the extent to which cattle-farming re- 


t Angliae Notitia, ed. 1684, p. 16. 
2 “Landlords become graziers, burgesses regraters, some farmers buy 


up corn and sell it at a higher price . . . aldermen are become colliers, 
both woodmongers and makers of coal . . . . there cannot a poor 
body buy a sack of coals, but it must come through their hands.”? The 


Sermons of Hugh Latimer, ed. Watkins, TS2Ane teeanGs 
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ceived similar favours from the legislature. Faber has 
shown that some of these Acts were first passed under 
the Commonwealth, and, becoming void by the Restor- 
ation, were re-enacted under Charles II. But it remains 
true that in the period from 1660 to 1690 English agri- 
culture received a strong impulse from the government to 
turn from wool-growing to other branches of cattle- 
farming, and to the production of corn. 

These measures made the national agricultural policy 
part of that strong general policy of protection for English 

industry which was begun in the latter half of the seven- 
~ teenth century, and continued in the eighteenth. As this 
protective policy restricted or prohibited commercial 
intercourse with Continental nations, it naturally led 
England to seek to gain colonial markets for 
her manufactures, and so to keep her colonies 
in the stage of producers of raw materials. Then, 
when the overstraining of this policy had resulted in 
the loss of the United States and in ruinous wars, 
public opinion was gradually prepared to receive the free 
trade theories of Vanderlint, Hume, Tucker, and Adam 
Smith. But even so the kernel of the policy remained 
the same. Half a century later it was hoped that by 
means of free trade the Continental nations could be kept 
in the agricultural stage of development, and so take off 
the products of English industries: an idea which could 
never have been entertained if the laws of economic de- 
velopment and the actual state of the facts had been better 
known, or even if Hamilton and List had been read. As 
a natural consequence agriculture was once again sacri- 
ficed to the interests of industry. A free trade policy 
having proved inadequate to hinder other nations from 
industrial development, however, the Chamberlain policy 
is to return to the ideals of the eighteenth century, with 
such changes of course as are necessitated by the difference 
of period. But our present concern is with the cons 
sequences of the Stuart-Orange agricultural policy. 

The artificial impulse which protective duties and boun- 

1 Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, 1888, p. 106. 
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ties on export gradually gave to agriculture was sufficient 
to increase the production of corn, and to keep prices 
steady, but not sufficient permanently to raise them. 
From 1693 to 1714 the price of wheat, according to Tooke, 
stood on an average at 45s. 8d., and from 1715 to 1765 at 
34s. 11d. Adam Smith, in Book IV. of the Wealth of 
Nations, where he gives the history of the corn laws, 
asserts that it was not the protective duties and bounties, 
but the mitigation of the restrictions on internal trade, 
which produced these desirable results. In making this 
assertion he was opposed to the general opinion of his 
time, but consistent with his own theory of the national 
value of the three chief branches of trade, and with his 
general economic principles. He brings no such evi- 
dence as would be demanded by inductive economics, but 
proceeds according to the deductive methods usual with 
the older economists. In my judgment Anderson, of 
whom we shall have to speak presently, better under- 
stood the real connection of events. 

Cattle-farming throve as well as agriculture. As early 
as the reign of Charles II. a method of cultivation was 
announced (if rather shyly) by which turnips and clover 
were introduced into the system of rotation:' but. the 
writers on agriculture were before their time. In the 
eighteenth century came a new generation of experi- 
mentalists and writers. Several of them were ruined by 
their reforming zeal, but the cultivation of turnips and 
clover made progress, though but slowly: manuring and 
drainage became subjects of serious study: and as the 


1 Hartlib received ‘‘several letters from English agriculturists detailing 
the success with which they had carried out the cultivation of clover, and 
the profits which they had procured from their venture.” Rogers, Agri- 
culture and Prices, V. 60. ‘‘England . . . doeth so abound in Victuals 
as that it maketh Laws against the Importation of Cattle, Flesh and Fish 
from abroad; and . . . the draining of Fens, improving of Forests, 
inclosing of Commons, Sowing of St. Foyne and Clover-grass (are) 
grumbled against by Landlords, as the Way to depress the Price of 
Victuals.”’ Sir W. Petty, Several Essays in Political Avithmetick, 4th ed. 
1755, P- 150. ‘‘By_reason of the draining of Fens, improving of Forests 
and Commons, making of heathy and barren Grounds to bear Saint-foyne 
and Clover-grass . . . . it is manifest, that the land in its present 
Condition is able to bear more Provision and Commodities, than it was 
forty years ago.’’ Ibid. p. 160. Worlidge mentions ‘‘Turnip ks 
cultivation . . . . in some parts of Eneland.” Rogers, op. cit. V. 63. 
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matured result of all this effort, empirically rather than 
scientifically directed, appeared the Norfolk rotation of 
crops and rational methods of sheep-breeding. | Lord 
Townshend, the grower of turnips, and Bakewell, the 
breeder of fat sheep, are the representative men of the 
period. The movement thus begun before the accession 
of George III. reached its highest point during his reign, 
and in spite of many difficulties gradually and steadily 
extended itself. 

The progress of agriculture presupposes an improve- 
ment in the means of transport. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury rivers were made navigable, canals were dug, and the 
difficult art of road-making was gradually acquired. An 
echo of the sentiments of the times is heard in the estimate 
by Richardson (the later editor of Defoe’s Tour) of the 
making of turnpike roads :—“‘This is a work of so much 
general good that certainly no public edifice, almshouse, 
hospital or nobleman’s palace can be of equal value to 
the country with this, nor at the same time more an honour 
and ornament to it.”’! This extravagant language be- 
comes comprehensible when we find in eighteenth cen- 
tury literature such descriptions of the conditions of the 
roads as might seem incredible in view of the high stage 
of economic civilisation then attained. In not a few dis- 
tricts of the west and south-west everything had to be 
carried on horseback; in one Cardiganshire village only 
two waggons existed in 1730, transport being for the most 
part by means of sledges; in 1814 the number of waggons 
in the same place had increased to fifty-three. In the 
south-west the roads were often nothing but the beds of 
dried-up streams.? 

The improvement of the roads was a consequence of in- 
creased demand for commodities. The chief demand for 
agricultural products came from London, and to a lesser 
degree from the other great commercial and industrial 


towns, and also from watering-places such as Bath. The 
IIT. 249. 
2 Only two works need be adduced here: Marshall, Rural Economy of 


ne West of England, and Lloyd and Turnor’s Agriculture of Cardigan- 
wre, 
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industrial population, however, did not create a demand 
corresponding to their numbers throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, for the reason that several 
industries were still in the domestic stage, and were car- 
ried on in conjunction with husbandry; while spinning 
was in many parts of the country merely a by-employment 
of agriculturists, and there is much evidence to show that 
miners and manufacturers possessed small holdings which 
they worked in their spare time, or had worked for them. 

The population of London was so great even in the 
seventeenth century that Graunt’s Natural and Political 
Observations, published in 1662, says that “the Metro- 
polis of England is perhaps a Head too big for the Body, 
and possibly too strong, that this Head grows three times 
so fast as the Body unto which it belongs.’’ About the 
same date Petty, anticipating its future growth, pro- 
phesied in his Treatise on Taxes and Contributions that 
it would grow out towards the fresh west wind, and away 
from “‘the fumes, steams, and stinks of the easterly pile 
which, where sea coal is burnt, is a great matter.’ <A 
hundred years later Arbuthnot explained its increase 
thus :—‘‘The conveniency of trade indeed brings thither 
the most considerable part; the necessary calling together 
of the Legislature brings another part; and the attachment 
to courts and other amusements brings the third. These 
necessarily carry with them a suite of attendants.’ He 
forgets, however, to count in the creditors of the State, 
of whom Hume says in his celebrated Essay that they 
crowded to the capital. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century perhaps 
a tenth part of the whole population of England 
was living in London. And if it be considered 
that the inhabitants of the capital probably con- 
sumed more in proportion than the rest of the 
population, and in particular created a specially strong 
demand for animal products? it will be understood why 


1 An Inquiry into the connection between the present. high price of pro- 


visions and the size of farms. 1773, p. 48. 
2 In the First Report of the Select Committee on Waste Lands, 1795, 
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in the Agricultural Surveys published by the Board of 
Agriculture from 1793 onwards, neighbourhood to the 
capital is the chief point considered, and why Arthur 
Young, in his Farmer’s Letters, estimates that one-sixth 
of the population live in London, an estimate in which 
Smollett agrees.’ 

The importance of the London market was felt, accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Surveys, in most parts of England, 
but commercial towns like Bristol with its ninety or a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire, also laid a good number of counties under 
contribution. Bristol and Bath drew a considerable part 
of their wheat, malt and dairy-produce from Wiltshire. 
Westmoreland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Derby- 
shire, Shropshire, Wales, Ireland and Scotland all 
contributed to supply Lancashire with beef and mutton. 
Even eggs were sent great distances, as from Kendal and 
Penrith. In Leicestershire prices were ruled by the 
London and Birmingham markets. From Worcester- 
shire many cattle were sent to London and thé industrial 
districts of Staffordshire and Warwickshire : and the same 
county supplied much fruit, cider, perry and hops. From 
Somersetshire fat oxen went to Bristol, as well as to 
London, though the latter journey took nine days. 
Cheshire, even then, sent its cheese great distances, and 
Shropshire sent its butter impartially to a variety of 
manufacturing districts, while Lincoln was equally 


the cattle and sheep going to Smithfield market are said to have been as 
follows :— 


1732... 76,210 cattle and 514,700 sheep. 
17.03 wares eee OAS. maa - 720, Sl Ommaney 
1794.2. 100,064 4, 5 17,990 ,, 
But the weights of the slaughtered animals ee eos vastly ;—- 
1710 1795 
Beeves .., ireeesvOulbSe 800 Ibs. 
Calvect mann. PT mmeS OLOGY 148 Ibs. 
Sheep ae Gace SY 80 Ibs. 
Lambs _... Sore | Be} “TMass 50 Ibs. 


Ate eter 
" ce The Capital is become an overgrown monster, which, like a dropsical 
ead, will in time leave the body and extremities without nourishment and 
ek ene j : ; : 
ipport . . . one-sixth part of the natives of this whole extensive 


kingdom is crowded within the bills of rtality.’ i 
S\ ( V mortality.’? He } . . 
98 of the Tauchnitz ed. y nae E 
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impartial in its choice of markets for its corn, potatoes, 
timber, hemp and flax. The East Riding sent most of 
its horses and pigs, and a good part of its bacon and 
butter, to London, while its cattle, both lean and fatted, 
went to the industrial West Riding. England took cattle, 
sheep, pigs and horses from North Wales. The wheat 
of Northamptonshire was sold to the millers of Leicester, 
Nottingham and Warwick. Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Middlesex and Bedfordshire naturally produced almost 
exclusively for the London market, but even Norfolk, 
which towards the end of the eighteenth century exported 
in good years as much corn as all the rest of England 
put together, sent in one single year 20,594 fat oxen to 
Smithfield and Islington. And we need only refer in 
passing to the not infrequent mention of the sale of young 
stock by one county to another for fatting purposes. 
These examples are sufficient to show clearly that 
already in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
English agriculture produced very largely for the market, 
and that landholders’ incomes were very greatly affected _ 
by a change of prices. : 
Up to 1730-40 English policy had made for an extension 
of corn-growing. Then various circumstances caused a 
widespread transition to cattle-breeding and the laying 
down of arable for pasture. The causes were partly the 
fall in the price of corn, probably in consequence of over- 
production, and the rise in the price of animal products 
as the wealth of the towns increased; partly the fact that 
pasture-farming needed less labour and therefore fewer 
persons who might become chargeable to the poor-rate; 
and partly the discovery that certain soils were better 
suited for pasture than for arable. Perhaps the encourage- 
ment given to corn-growing had had greater importance 
for those parts of the country which lay near the coast, 
which might help to explain why, as Lord Sheffield stated 
in 1791, corn-growing flourished chiefly in the eastern 
and southern counties, and pasture-farming in the mid- 
lands. Anderson said that the gradual dropping of the 
Stuart-Orange corn-laws from 1757 onwards had deter- 
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mined many farmers to give up the now endangered arable 
farming.' It is not improbable that the bad seasons of 
the last third of the eighteenth century operated in the 
same direction. 

It became customary to use the best land as pasture, 
and to grow corn on the worst. Arthur Young, in 
championing enclosure in 1774, says that the poor sandy 
soils of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire, the wolds 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, the heaths of Derbyshire 
and the moorlands of the northern counties were by en- 
closure rendered capable of producing corn and meat. 
And when the great movement of corn-prices during the 
French War led to the extension of arable, it was ordin- 
arily done by breaking up commons and wastes. These 
were the facts which the political economy of Ricardo 
and his disciples comprehended under the formula that, 
as economic progress took place, ever poorer lands were 
necessarily taken into cultivation. 

The favourable agricultural conjuncture thus described 
set landlords on measures for increasing the incomes they 
drew from their land: in the first place they endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of the soil, in so far as the 
existing law allowed them to appropriate it, and in the 
second place to increase their profits both by better methods 
of cultivation and by diminishing the costs of production. 
The first they achieved by the division of the commons, the 
second by the consolidation of holdings and the transition 
to farming on a large scale. Of the first it is unnecessary 
to speak here; and the effect of consolidation has been 
sufficiently indicated in section iii.: so that it only remains 
to characterize briefly the system of the large farm. This 
appeared to be particularly suited to certain branches of 
agriculture, such as corn-growing and sheep-breeding, 
because the large capitals needed for these purposes did 
not otherwise promise sufficient return. But the land- 


* Cp. Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Corn Law Bill, 1791; An 


ees ee the Advantages and Disadvantages resulting from Bills of En- 
closure, 1780, p. 23; Young, Political Arithmetic, 1774, pp. 148 £; Ander- 


son, A calm investigation into the ciy 
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lords favoured it everywhere, because it did away with the 
necessity for the numerous buildings required by the 
small farmers, and so saved them in cost of repairs. 
Moreover the large farmer seemed to be in a better position 
to pay an enhanced reni. 

Early in the eighteenth century, accordingly, an en- 
closure movement began,’ and gradually increased in 
strength. We must be careful, however, to remember 
that enclosing had been going on ever since the fifteenth 
century; it had shown its full force in the sixteenth; and 
though it had slackened in the seventeenth, it had by no 
means ceased. The greater part of Durham, for example, 
was enclosed after the Restoration.2. The eighteenth 
century movement is usually dated from 1710, the reason 
given being that the first private Enclosure Act belongs 
to that year. But this involves two mistakes of fact, and 
tends to induce a false conception. In the first place, 
the first Enclosure Act of the eighteenth century belongs 
to the year 1709.3 In the second place, private Acts of 
this kind appear as early as the reign of Charles II.,4 
and it seems that the frequency of enclosures increased 
at that time. In the third place, the absence of Acts does 
not prove the absence of enclosures by common consent, 
which could take place under other legal forms,’ though it 
is probable that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the Private Act was the usual method of procedure, and 
thereby the task of the historian is made easier, and his 
conception becomes more complete. He can view the 
whole process as it went on over a century and a half, 
and note its acceleration as the eighteenth century ad- 
vanced. Under Queen Anne only two Enclosure Acts 
were passed; under George I., sixteen; under George II., 
as many as 226, making altogether 244 in fifty years. 

t Cp. Appendix I. 

2 See the contemporary statements quoted in Scrutton, op. cit., p. 133. 

3 The Bill was introduced in the Upper House on February 25th, 17009, 
and appeared in the House of Commons on March 17th. An _ ineffectual 
petition against it was presented on March 23rd, and it received the royal 
assent on April sth of the same year. 


4 Scrutton, loc. cit. 


5 Ibid. 
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But under George III. there were 3,554: and by the end of 
his reign 5,686,400 acres had been enclosed, whereas in 
the preceding fifty years the number had been only 
337,876, of which the reign of George II. was accountable 
for 318,776. 

Ordinarily, these enclosures meant both the division of 
the common pasture and the consolidation of the scattered 
arable strips,' though in some cases a common was 
divided where the open fields had already vanished, and 
in others holdings were consolidated where commons no 
longer existed, or where exception was taken, on social 
and economic grounds, to their division.2 The figures 
thus include both arable, meadow and pasture. Up to 
1797 over 400,000 acres had been enclosed in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, 206,808 in Northamptonshire, something 
between 100,000 and 200,000 in Leicester, Berkshire, 
Nottingham, Northumberland, and Norfolk, 28,596 in 
Wales, a few only in Surrey, Essex, Hereford, Middlesex 
and Suffolk, and none in Devonshire or Cornwall. The 


1 “They are, indeed, generally both carried on together in the same 
place of inclosure.’? (Nathaniel Forster) An Enquiry into the Present High 
Price of Provisions, 1767. 

2 “In Monks Sherborne commons left, Maidstead and Bentworth very 
little common, and that left.”” Young, Annals, Vol. XLIV., p. 427. These 
dissimilarities were not determined only by the wishes of those interested, 
as appears from Vol. II. of Eden’s State of the Poor. At the time when 
this book was written Houghton Regis, in Bedfordshire, still possessed a 
common, while various othér parishes in the county had none. When 
enclosures were undertaken in Winslow, Bucks, in 1744 and 1764, they 
were limited to the amalgamation of holdings, no common then existing. 

3 Some examples from Cambridge will illustrate this, In Weston Colvill 
there were enclosed 

248 acres 1 rood of heath, 

110 acres o roods of common. 

1547 acres 2 roods of common field. 

: 30 acres 1 rood of waste. 

In Connington 1400 to 1500 acres were enclosed, of which 1000 were 
common field and the others down, sheep common, waste and other 
common for sheep or cows. In March 3,400 acres, all common: in Bar- 
rington 2,000, all ploughland. In Little Wilbraham goo acres of plough- 
land, 500 of common, 300 of heath, In Milton 1378 acres; of which 937 
were common-field, 213 enclosed pasture (sic), 228 common and waste. 
Elsewhere also we find that ‘‘old enclosures’? were enclosed anew, for 
ip reason all calculations of the extent of the enclosures in the eigh- 
ent an nineteenth centuries are somewhat untrustworthy. E.g., in Long 
tow, Of 1500 acres enclosed, 1300 were ‘“‘old enclosure, small part of it 


arable.’? Gooch, General View wieAlepe ; 
pds igang ce iew of the Agriculture of the County of Cam- 
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remaining counties were among them responsible tor some 
300,000 acres enclosed.! 

The third process, the “engrossing of farms,’’ went on 
alongside of the enclosures, and often in close connection 
with them.? It meant the consolidation of a number of 
small farms to form one larger holding. Already in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these processes had gone 
on alongside whenever the introduction of pasture-farming 
was attempted; and the social policy of the Tudors 
was directed against the large farm. But it must be 
emphasised that in other cases consolidation and division 
of commons were possible without materially changing the 
size of the holdings, and that the size of the holdings in 
a village could be increased without consolidation and 
separation. It even happened that the same farmer rented 
several farms situated in different localities.3 

In modern times the observation has struck many econo- 
mists that the average size of English holdings is not so 
very great as one might suppose on reading the description 
of engrossing given by contemporary authors. This may 
perhaps be accounted for by two. facts: first, that the 
“engrossing of farms’’s has not always consisted in the 
consolidation of small farms; and secondly, that England 


1 Second Report on Waste Lands, 1797. 

2 “The rise of the rates is chiefly ascribed to the enclosure of common 
fields, which, it is said, has lessened the number of farms.” Eden, IT. 30, 

3 Vancouver, in his Survey of the Agriculture of Essex, reports that there 
are big farmers who ‘“‘monopolize farms.’ One farmer, he says, had 
“only” nine farms, ‘“‘each of which upon further énquiry was found to be 
equal to the care and capital of the same number of equally skilful 
and respectable altho’ not such wealthy and imperious families.” At the 
same time he says: ‘‘These farms lie frequently detached and very wide of 
eachother.’ Op. cit, 1795, p. 167. 

4 The following few figures are meant to give an idea of the effects of the 
engrossing of farms. In Durweston in 1796 there were only two farms; 
twenty years before, there had been thirty. ‘‘The town of Abbey Milton, 
which in the ancient times of abbatial grandeur was the central market of 
the country, is now converted into a fish pond.’’ Eden, II., 148. In Holt, 
in Sussex, there existed during the middle ages a great number of small 
farms, from 1400 the number decreased, in 1520 there were only six left, in 
the time of James I. there were two, and under Charles II. “‘the whole 
became the property of one man.’’ Tuckett, History of the Past and Pre- 
sent State of the Labouring Population, 11., 514. Arthur Young reports 
in his Minutes of Parliamentary Inclosures that at Southoe (Huntingdon- 
shire), fifty years back, there had existed only small farms; in 1742 they 
had dwindled down to ten, and at the time of his report to three big farms. 
Annals, Vol. XLIV., p. 43. 
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had still at the beginning of the eighteenth century an 
exceedingly great number of small farmers. All reports 
seem to agree in this, that, as in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, it was principally the small and very 
small farms which disappeared. 

The enclosures and the large farm probably caused the 
shortening of the duration of leases towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. It is evident that the landlord 
could not consolidate several farms before the leases had 
run out, nor could he dispose of the soil for the purpose 
of enclosing. 

These measures in themselves often meant economic 
progress,! but they were not seldom transformed into a 
national curse, because for the most part they were not 
undertaken with pure motives; because the richer classes 
ordinarily swept the interests of the small man and the 
poor ruthlessly on one side; because the large farm was 
often introduced where small farming would have been 
perfectly in place, and so thousands of little farmers were 


1 In the year 1773 an Act was passed (13 Geo. III. c. 81) which aimed at 
securing the progress without enclosure, and which seems to have been 
effectual in individual cases. By it a three-fourths majority of the ‘occupiers 
of . . . open and common fields’? were given the right to decide how 
they should be ‘‘fenced, cultivated, improved.’’ In this way clover and 
turnips were introduced on the light soils of Rutlandshire (Crutchley, 1794, 
p. 8); a four-years’ course was to be found on the best open fields in 
Huntingdonshire (Maxwell, 1793, p. 14); two-field, three-field and four-field 
systems were pursued side by side in Oxfordshire (Davis, 1794, p. 11), 
though the writer of the Survey thought that separation would be found 
necessary there (Ibid. p. 43). In Bedfordshire, on the lighter soils, four 
fields were to be found here and there, and considerable parts of the fallow 
were planted with turnips, to be followed by barley with clover (Stone, 
1794, p. 18). Still, there can be no doubt that the transition would have 
taken place much more slowly if it had been dependent on the goodwill 
and intelligence of the farmers. On the other hand, to avoid mis- 
taken conclusions, I would remark that technical progress was often 
attempted or attained without any correspondent economic progress. The 
author of the Agriculture of Leicestershire, at the end of a by no means flatter- 
ing description of the slovenly condition of a parish where the open field 
and the three-field system still obtained, wrote that he did not doubt in the 
least that this parish produced more provisions and more employment than 
did the great average of enclosed parishes of the same size and soil in the 
county; if is as regards net profit for farmer and landlord that he con- 
siders enclosure to have the advantage (Pitt, Leicestershire, p. 76). A little 
‘ower he adds that ‘even the common field system is capable of improve- 
ment But as enclosures have generally been a good speculation, 
and enable the proprietor to raise the rent, so as to pay him a good per- 


centage, who is to prevent it, or to compel him to forego his advantage?” 
(Ibid. Dp. 79). 


* 
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unnecessarily dispossessed; and lastly because the im- 
provements were not seldom badly carried out. The ill 
eitects of all this were aggravated by the great and sudden 
rise of prices, unparalleled in England since that of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries: and I shall 
attempt to show that enclosure and engrossing had their 
share in preducing that rise. 

I have said that the motives which led to enclosure and 
engrossing were for the most part not pure. In the 
eighteenth century the standard of comfort had risen con- 
siderably among the rich landowning classes, and a large 
part of their income was devoured by the claims of London 
and watering-place life, and by the expenses of travel. 
And we shall see that the imitation of this more luxurious 
standard proved ruinous to gentlemen of smaller fortunes, 
and even to the middle and lower classes. Fer the 
thoughtless egotism of the upper stratum of society never 
troubles itself to consider that its conception of life deter- 
mines the aim and object of those who stand below it in 
the social scale. The landlord, at any rate, found it 
necessary to appropriate the commons and raise his rents 
considerably if he were to keep up, or perhaps to improve, 
his position in society. We need not particularise the 
methods by which rents were raised; but it is tempting 
to describe how enclosures were brought about. 

A landlord proposing to make an enclosure would in 
the first place buy up as much land as possible in those 
parishes which were possessed of common pastures, and 
get all the manors, supposing more than one were con- 
cerned, into his own hands. Next he would have a Bill 
drafted, of course providing for his own interests, and 
nominate surveyors and commissioners. So far he would 
proceed quietly. After that, such landowners as were by 
reason of class or sex more or less ignorant people would 
be prevailed on to put their names to a petition in favour 
of the Bill, the hearts of the more obdurate being softened 
by a good dinner, with significant threats to follow if 
that failed. Then a circular would inform the remaining 
persons concerned that the more important owners > 
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property had agreed to join the great man in laying a 
petition before parliament.t| Here again the pil! would 
be sugared to begin with, but in the last resort the land- 
lord threatened the refractory with all the evils in his 
power “‘as a magistrate, as a lord of the manor, as an 
improprietor of the tythes.’’? Few would have the 
courage to stand in opposition, and to claim that the 
majority, though their names might be subscribed to the 
petition, were in fact against the proposal. Even 
if someone were found with the requisite spirit, how were 
the very considerable expenses of opposing the Bill to 
be provided? And the whole matter was regarded as one 
of private concern only. No Member of Parliament not 
directly interested would take any notice of the Bill in its 
passage through the Houses. The Crown, now become 
the servant of the governing classes, had no longer even 
the wish to interfere. 

So the Commissioners of Enclosure would get to work, 
and their decision would be practically final. If appeal 
were made to Quarter Sessions, the prime mover, against 
whom the appeal was directed, would be on-the bench, 
and even if he did not vote on this particular question, 
the complainant’s chance of an impartial decision would 
be small.3 The Commissioners were as a rule attorneys, 
nominated by the man or men most interested in the 
measure. They had to take an oath, but it was too general 
in its terms to withhold them from prejudicing the weaker 
parties in face of the interest they had in obliging their 
patron. The appointment was a profitable one, and if 
they gave satisfaction they might hope to be recommended 


1 Addington, An Inquiry into the Reasons for and against Inclosing, 2nd 
ed. 1772, p. 34; An Inquiry into the Advantages and Disadvantages result- 
ing from Bills of Inclosure, 1780, pp. 29 f. 

2 “Coaxing, bribing, threatening, together with many other arts, which 
superiors make use of, will very often induce the inferiors to consent to 
things which, they are convinced, will be to their future disadvantage.” A 
Political Inquiry, p. 108. oh 

3 The author of the Political Inquiry is of opinion that this will be 
obvious to fveryone acquainted with ‘the disputes, canvassing's, associations 
and oppositions which too often prevail in that court from friendship or 


animosity to Pp rsons of a parti < 
ersons d cular amil ha a 
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for similar employment in the future. And the Bill would 
go through its stages practically unregarded. 

Not only the landlords, but also the clergy, were in- 
terested in these schemes, which raised the value of tithe; 
a fact which many people found particularly annoying, 
as the Church gained without having made any contribu- 
tion to the improvements. 

Squires, parsons and lawyers thus found their account 
in the enclosures,' and it was said that when these three 
pulled together no power on earth was strong enough to 
withstand them. Rents, tithes, the profits of the large 
farmers and the fees of attorneys and land surveyors grew 
and increased; but the land-tax and the ordinary farmer, 
cottager and consumer profited not at all. 

In the result, the landlords had to repay themselves 
liberally for the costs of enclosure, which were so consider- 
able (often amounting to several thousand pounds) as 
usually to eat up a good part of the value of the land. 
Official accounts show that the parliamentary expenses 


« “But what would become of the poor but honest attorney, officers of 
Parliament, and a long train of etcs. who obtain a decent livelihood from 
the trifling fees of every inclosure bill?’? W. Payne, on p. 14 of the 
Appendix to the Report on the West Riding, by Brown, 1799. The author 
of the Political Inquiry names as chiefly interested first the squires, aiming 
at larger rentals, secondly the clergy, desirous of an increase in tithes, and 
thirdly the lawyers, who hoped for ‘‘a multiplicity of business resulting 
therefrom.’’ p. 107. 

2 Arthur Young himself gives an account of the methods by which en- 
closures were brought about which fully confirms those of the two anonym- 
ous writers, and shows how everything worked together to the damage 
of the small man. ‘‘The proprietors of large estates generally agree upon 
the measure, adjust the principal points among themselves, and fix upon 
their attorney, before they appoint any general meeting of all the pro- 
prietors. The small proprietor . . . has little or no weight in regu- 
lating the clauses of the act of Parliament.’? Of the Commissioners he 
says :—‘‘Thus is the property of the proprietors, and especially of the poor 
ones, entirely at their mercy; every passion of resentment, prejudice, etc. 
may be gratified without control, for they are vested with a despotic power 
known in no other branch of business in this free country.”’ A Six 
Months’ Tour through the North of England, 1771, I. 122. Similarly 
Addington, Inquiry into the Reasons, etc., citing the view of another 
writer, says that ‘‘the whole plan is generally settled between solicitor and 
two or three principal proprietors without even letting the rest of them 
into the secret, till they are called upon to sign the petition.”’ They do 
not see the Bill at all until they are to sign it, and then they are “‘taken 
separately.’’ Even those who are made use of to sign the petition get 
nothing out of it but “leave of the legislature to take a cow apiece from 20 
persons who had only two and to give ten more to one or two wealthy 
neighbours who had twenty or thirty before.”’ pp. 21 f. 
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alone ran on an average to £183, and in some cases to 
£300, 4400 and more,‘ and to this had to be added the 
fees, sometimes extraordinarily high, received by sur- 
veyors and commissioners.? Their ordinary charge was 
10s. a day; but as much as one or two guineas was some- 
times given. The writer of Cursory Remarks on In- 
closures gives an example of the effect of the cost of 
enclosure on the landlord’s pocket :— 


Antital rent of the estate, 60 cottages included, 


previous to enclosure ... Be ane eo LES ATO m@ 
Subtract land-tax at 4s. in the £ ... hey 
Net rent “BE ape 10270 FO) 
Rent after enclosure aA ore 368 LOO Laue 
Subtract land-tax ..“ ... Ade ae ws LILO =O. 20) 
Net rent ote ar 1691 bd 
Annual increase... £4663 15 2 
Expenses of Enclosure Bill, Surveying, ctc. .... 924 14 0 
Cost of hedging and ditching 86 aa Sco Ee 1 
Cost of fencing with posts and rails ace coc 2 ant 7am) 
Cost of gates and stiles... S50 Bua Sa RO) 
Incidental expenses... Soo ea Si oc 56 15 oO 
Total cost of enclosure ... £23091 17)0 
Interest on £2369 17s. od. at 5 per cent sy eR LORROnTO 
Loss of the rent of the 60 cottages a este L2On OO 
238 g 10 
The rents of the Commons enclosed ... cee TOMO uO 
Total 508 748 9g Io 
Subtract the net increase of rent pet AR 663) 15o02) 


£34 14 8 


« According to the third report on The Impediments to Inclosures under 
the Authority of Parliament, 1800 (Vol. IX., p. 237), the cost of the 707 
private Bills brought into the House of Commons between 1786 and 1799 
was £59,867 6s. 4d., or an average of £84 13s. 6d. To this must be added 
#584 138. 6d. for expenses in the House of Lords, making the total £4179 7s. 
Add further an average of £4 4s. for gratuities, and the whole comes to # 
£183 11s. It is to be noted that the expenses to individuals varied accord- 
ing to the number of parishes joining in the Bill. “Single Bills’? cost £70 
6s. 2d., whereas a ‘‘four double Bill”? was £483 os. 4d. 

_,? The following account (from Young’s Annals, XLII., 30) gives a clear 
idea of the expenses involved :— ‘ 
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Thus the landlord would positively have lost, to the ex- 
tent of £84 14s. 8d., if he had not included the common 
in his enclosures; and the same writer concludes on this 
evidence that the sole reason for enclosing the open fields 
was to gain control over the soil which lay round the 
scattered strips, and withdraw it from the hands of the poor. 
No land-tax was paid on the increase of rent so obtained.? 

At any rate, on these various pretexts rents were as a 
tule raised considerably, and sometimes to an incredible 
extent. In numerous cases they were doubled, trebled, 
and even quadrupled. 

However, contemporary authors not merely absolved the 
landlords for these proceedings, but even offered to prove 
their absolute necessity. The richer the farmers became, 
the more would population increase; and the higher rents 
were driven, the greater the spur to the farmer to improve 
his methods of cultivation. These are two of the main 
principles of Arthur Young’s earlier agricultural policy. 


4 s. d. 
Surveying 1,206 cine ais 506 son Ze TOW KO 
Map Ado 660 ac8 ct ; 84 0 oO 
Five Commissioners at 10s. a day so HAY ~Q 1) 
The Act HEF ae as Ae wos 324005 G 
Expenses of Commissioners sé ai 55 al Oe 
The Rector’s Fence sas 208 “0, 46.356 
Clerk A060 AEe Aa Ant an se deeREZOUE oko 
Smaller Items 5 sis aoe <a OS eet 


4775 18 o 


The General Report on Enclosures, Appendix XVII., entitled Expenses of 
Enclosures, contains plenty of material. Marston (1,999 acres) cost £2,286, 
Dunton (2,200 a.) £1,803, Great Catworth (2,033 a.) £3,070 12s. 5ad., 
Spaldwick (1,450 a.) £2,462, and so on. In Gloucestershire one enclosure 
of 1,000 acres in 1795 cost the enormous sum of 44,500! See Marshall, 
W. Department, p. 426. See also An Inquiry into the Advantages and 
Disadvantages, p. 60:—‘‘In one case where open fields were enclosed as 
well as commons, a very able commissioner likewise told me, that they 
had then actually eaten up all the commons and half-year lands, that they 
had just begun upon the whole-year lands, and before they made their 
award, should consume a considerable part of them.’’ 

t It might seem that only prejudice could suggest that without enclosure 
of the common the landlord would have absolutely lost on the transaction. 
But even the General Report on Enclosures admits that “cases may be 
shown, where the landlords have not received § per cent. on the enclosure 
of the best land, from extreme cost of commission, solicitor, contest and 
enclosure.’’ p. 11. 

2 Any number of examples can be found in the Agricultural Surveys and 
in Appendix IX. to the General Report on Enclosures. 


E 
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Besides, many people were now convinced that it was best 
for agriculture that the farmer should not own his land, 
and that the labourer should be neither owner nor occu- 
pier, but entirely dependent on the work of his hands. 
We may charitably hope that this conviction was an 
honest one, and that it explains the indifference with which 
the disappearance of the yeomanry and the entire separ- 
ation of the worker from all property were regarded; as 
the belief in the economic value of the large farm, also 
defended by not a few writers, modified the regret felt 
at the ruin of the small farming class. 

Having shown the motives which led to the enclosures, 
it remains for us to explain this disregard of the interests 
of the lower classes of the community; but this must stand 
over till the outlines of the village community of the 
eighteenth century have been sketched in our next chapter. 
The unsatisfactory way in which the enclosures were car- 
ried out, and the revolution in prices, are aspects of the 
problem on the one hand so remote from the history of 
the agricultural labourer, and on the other exercising so 
profound an influence upon it, that they can neither be 
treated as part of our subject, nor left entirely out of con- 
sideration. Some discussion of them will, therefore, be 
found in an appendix.’ 

During this transition period the conditions of life of 
the lower agricultural classes were on the whole not un- 
satisfactory. The Act of Settlement (14 C. II. c. 12) had 
limited their freedom of movement, and so thrown some 
shadow of coming injustice before. But there is no doubt 
that the abuses complained of in the preamble to that 
statute did actually exist :—‘‘By reason of some defect in 
the law, poor people are not restrained from going from 
one parish to another, and therefore do endeavour to 
settle themselves in those parishes where there is the best 


« The earlier writings of Arthur Young are so well known that I need, 
not refer to them by name here. Further, see Robertson, Outlines of the 
General Report on the Size of Farms, Edinburgh, 1796; Sir John Sinclair, 
Code of Agriculture, 1st ed. 1817, 5th ed. 1832, and W. Marshall, who be- 
sides his five volumes of excerpts from the Agricultural Surveys published 
several descriptions of English agriculture, and other works. 

2 See Appendix II. on Enclosures and the Revolution in Prices. 
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stock, the largest commons or wastes to build cottages, and 
the most woods for them to burn and destroy.’” And we 
shall later have to quote well-known writers to prove that 
the Settlement Act, at any rate up to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, did not entail so much evil as was supposed 
by the two Scots, Adam Smith and Lord Kames. For 
our purposes its most important result seems to have been 
that yearly contracts with servants coming from another 
parish became less common. It may perhaps have con- 
tributed also to the extension of day-labour. 

The labourimg class on the land at this time falls, as 
we know, into two sections, first the farm servants, hired 
for some considerable period, and receiving a large part 
of their wages in kind; and secondly the day-labourers, 
who found themselves in relatively comfortable circum- 
stances. They mostly had holdings of their own, and in 
many parishes could also draw an income from the com- 
mons. They produced many of their requisite imple- 
ments for themselves. Manufacture was in the domestic 
Stage, or was pursued at home as a by-employment.' 
Even in winter the labourer found no lack of employment; 
work was to be had in the woods? as well as in the 
barns. Wages were low, but when working for a farmer 
the men were often well fed in his house. The following 
table* shows that wages did not rise with the price of pro- 
visions; as well as that compared with those of an indus- 
trial labourer they were very small :— _ 

1541-1582. 1583-1642. 1643-1702. 
Sid. Sond. Sid: 


Whéat AGD ee 13 104 36 9 qt 11d 
Barley ae 4 8 5? 19 9? 22 24 
Oatmeal Ser bot 20 10% 37. of 52 11 

Agricultural labourers ... Saas 4 10 6 4? 
Masons 5st ors AanO 6 52 9 10% 
Carpenters (on the average) 5 0 6 23 10 2} 


1 Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, V. 659, 799. Cp. the description of the 
Golden Vale in Work and Wages, p. 454. 


2 “The unskilled labourer . . . was a good deal occupied in the 
numerous woods and coppices which formed a very important source of 
income to the landowners in the 17th century.”’ Agriculture and Prices, 
V. 468. 


3 “In 1671 a Wiltshire labourer in a barn works for more than four 
months at 7s.’’ Ibid. 
4 Ibid. pp. 787, 792. 
E2 
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But this does not really tell us much as to the circum- 
stances of the agricultural labourer, who produced for him- 
self a considerable part of the goods he consumed. And 
thus even Rogers, whose conclusions are based on a com- 
parison of money-wages with the price of wheat, a com- 
modity which the labourers for the most part did not con- 
sume, recognises that ‘‘at a time, too, when there was 
much open country, on which fowling was _ practised, 
when most peasants had their plots of ground, 
and there were considerable and valuable com- 
monable rights of pasture, the * spoliation § of 
which was only just begun (sic), the regulation of 
money-wages might not seem so great a_ hardship. 
It is conceivable, in brief, that working for money- 
wages was a by-industry, and that in general the labour 
of the peasant was occupied about his holding and other 
incidental but important industries.’”! 

Such was the position of the labourer up to the end of 
this period. In the next, the proletarianisation of the 
small holder began, and what with enclosures, engrossing, 
and the rise of the great industry, it went on apace. 
The last meant the disappearance of industrial by- 
employments for agriculturists, and the partial dis- 


appearance of domestic industry. Finally, in 1775, 
the Act of 1589 was repealed.. Chapter II. will be 
concerned with these events in detail. Through 


them the labourer lost his land, the commons were 
divided up, his earnings from industrial employ- 
ments decreased or vanished, less work was to be 
had in the woods, threshing went with the three-field hus- 
bandry, and he became a mere labourer, without land or 
capital, dependent almost entirely on money-wages, the 
system of payment in kind having gradually decayed. 
For the large farmer was neither inclined to pay a great 
part of the wages of his men in kind, nor to board them; 
the first because he produced for . the market, and the 
second because he often stood far above them in the social 


 Thid. p. 615. 
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scale. He even disliked boarding and lodging his farm- 
servants, and a further development began by which ser- 
vants were put as far as possible on money-wages. 

But if the economy of the large farm necessarily led to 
an ever more pure and simple cash-nexus, and to the form- 
ation of an ever-growing class of irregularly employed 
day-labourers, it must in justice be remembered that the 
large number of hands required on such a farm would 
have meant a quite unprecedented number of persons to 
be provided for in the farmhouse, if the servants were to 
be in anything like the old proportion to the labourers. 
Besides which, no such proportion of servants could have 
been found sufficient steady employment; the new methods 
of cultivation made a considerable demand for irregular 
labour. 

And so it soon became the grand aim of the farmer to 
find hands which would be at. his disposal at all times, 
and ata low wage. It was not that labour was lacking : 
what was lacking was labour of a particular kind. 
Farmers laid claim not only to the cottiers, but to the 
squatters who had maintained a penurious but indepen- 
dent existence on the commons. Later, the time came 
when even these proved insufficient, and the labour of 
women and children was also requisitioned ; not, be it re- 
peated, because the supply of labour had become in- 
adequate, for the superfluous population of the country 
was migrating to the manufactures and the towns. 

Previous to the development of the large farm, women 
had seldom done day-labour, except in harvest. There 
was, in fact, no class of women working by the day. Maids 
were, of course, employed on both arable and pasture 
farms, and women did all kinds of agricultural labour on 
the family holding, as they almost always do where there 
are small farms or freeholds. Pringle could not refrain from 
an expression of pity for the fine servant-maids of West- 
moreland whom he found following ‘‘the harrow and the 
plough, when they are drawn by three horses;. nay, it is 
not uncommon to see toiling at the dung-carts a girl whose 
elegant features and delicately proportioned limbs but 
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ill accord with such rough employment.’’! Similarly 
farmers’ wives in the North Riding did a great deal of the 
farm work. ‘Their industry is not exceeded by that of 
the women of any country, equalled by few.’’? Women 
of the lower classes would as a rule first go into farm- 
service, and then marry some cottager or small farmer and 
occupy themselves on their own holding and in spinning, 
only going out by the day in harvest-time. But this was 
a type of life the foundations of which were already under- 
mined. 

It is among the deepest convictions of the English 
middle classes that the sixteenth century struggle for the 
purity of religion and the seventeenth century struggle 
for personal liberty are among the greatest achievements 
of their nation. It is remarkable that the lower classes 
should also have accepted this conviction. For the Re- 
formation robbed them of the institutions which had 
helped them im their times of need, and Parliamentary 
government produced a class domination which took their 
land from them, threw on them a great part of the bur- 
dens entailed by trade wars and colonial wars, and piti- 
lessly abandoned them to the storm which broke over them 
with the rise of the great industry.3 


1 Pringle, Agriculture of Westmoreland, 1794, p. 41. 

2 Tuke, Agriculture of the North Riding, 1800, p. 325. 

3 Yet the more the lower classes were ill-treated and exploited, the more 
was the question of their importance to the State and to society discussed, 
till in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, under the great and grow- 
ing authority of Adam Smith, it was determined in their favour. Cp. 
Appendix IV., Some Theories veoarding the Social Value of the Working Classes. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
PROLETARIAT, 


ii—The Village of the Eighteenth Century before the Enclosures, the 
Engrossing of Farms, and the Revolution in Prices. 
As compared with the village of the present day, the 
village of the eighteenth century, before the changes de- 
scribed in the next section, was more continuous in its his- 
tory, and had a greater variety, or rather a different kind 
of variety, in its component parts. The suburban ele- 
ment so common in the village of to-day was absent, speak- 
ing roughly and excepting the neighbourhood of the 
capital; while the properly rural classes were much more 
markedly differentiated and graded. The great landlords, 
it is true, often spent two-thirds of the year in London 
and at various watering-places, or abroad; but still many 
of them were renewing and strengthening their connection 
with the land by devoting themselves to agriculture and 
becoming the champions of every kind of improvement. 
The smaller gentry, partly descendants of the yeomanry 
and of men from the towns who had bought landed estates 
under the Tudors or Stuarts, were rooted to the soil per- 
force by the smallness of their incomes: and they shaded 
into the well-to-do yeomanry as these did again into the 
poorer. The yeoman class was still very numerous at 
the end of the eighteenth century, as the Agricultural Sur- 
veys show;' and it is important to remember that it in- 


1 The following citations will clearly prove the extent and diversity of the 
yeoman class at the end of the eighteenth century. They mostly date, 
as will be noticed, from its last decade: but some belong to a rather 
later time. 

Bailey and Culley reported that in Northumberland there were ‘‘small 
estates”’ of £20 to £200 in the “‘southern and midland parts, rarely in the 
northern ” (Bailey and Culley, 1794, p. 11). The smaller would, it may 
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cluded men of very different economic and social standing. 
This the reader will be at no loss to understand after what 
has been said in Chapter I. There were yeomen in the 
midlands and south whose holdings were so large that 
their incomes were equal to or exceeded those of the 
gentry; there were others, especially in the north, who 
were in the position of small peasant proprietors, or who 
were forced to supplement the produce of their lands by 
pursuing domestic industries in their spare time;' and 
finally there was a class of freeholders who owned nothing 
but their cottage, and perhaps a scrap of land, and ap- 
parently had to go out as wage labourers. 

Upon the yeomanry bordered the copyholders, who were 
to be found in most parts of the country, though their 
number in proportion to other tenants varied. Their 
dues were paid in money. There were ‘‘copyholds of in- 
heritance’’ and ‘‘copyholds for lives’’; and the former were 
again divided according as they passed ‘“‘with arbitrary 
Wife ae. Of oo With. times. certain: Copyhold of  in- 
heritance by fine certain, where no additional relics of 
feudal burdens, such as the heriot, remained, was esteemed 
almost as freehold, and moreover had the advantage of 


be supposed, belong to the smaller yeomanry. Part of Durham belonged 
to ‘‘small proprietors’ (Granger, 1794, p. 33), and one third of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire to the yeomanry (Tuke, 1794, p. 19). In the West 
Riding ‘“‘a considerable part of the landed property’? was “in the hands 
of small freeholders:’? and again ‘‘much the largest proportion in the 
dales on the moorlands is in the possession of yeomanry, in estates 
generally below £150’ (Rennie, Brown and Shirreff, L794, Dt) eee 
the East Riding we are told that in 1812 the freeholders had only 
cottages and small gardens (Strickland, 1812, p. 32). The freeholders 
of Lincoln were a thriving race; there were yeomen with £300 to £4700 
a year, “‘keeping entirely to the manners and appearance of farmers.’’ In 
the neighbourhood of Reevesby they had decreased; but on the other hand 
in South Holland they were on the increase, and held one fifth of the 


r "Some of them (the statesmen of Westmoreland) particularly in the 
vicinity of Kendall, in the intervals of labour from agricultural avoca- 
tions, busy themselves in working stuffs for the manufactures of that 
town.”’ Pringle, Westmoreland, 1794, Pp. 40. The statesmen of 
Cumberland were in a still older stage of economic development, for 
“their little estates, which they cultivate with their own hands, produce 
almost every necessary article of food, and clothing they in part manu- 
facture themselves. ’’ Bailey and Culley, Cumberland, TOAD en kee o tite 
as I shall have occasion to show, these were not all freeholders. 
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“the greater certainty of its title, and the cheapness of its 
conveyance.’’* The best kind of copyhold was even some- 
times known as “customary freehold.’? On the other 
hand, some copyholds very closely resembled the ancient 
villein tenure. These belonged to the north; and perhaps 
the best description of them is that in Bailey and Culley’s 
Agriculture of Cumberland :—‘‘By far the greater part of 
this county is still held under lords of manors by that 
species of vassalage which is called customary tenure, sub- 
ject to the payment of fines and heriots, on alienation, 
death of lord, or death of tenant, and the payment of cer- 
tain annual rents, and performance of various services, 
called boon-days, such as getting and leading the lord’s 
peats, ploughing and harrowing his land, reaping his 
corn, hay-making, carrying letters, etc., whenever sum- 
moned by the lord.’’ About two-thirds of all the Cumber- 
land tenures were of this type. It was ‘‘a great obstacle 
to improvement’’; for the small copyholders had ‘‘a laud- 
able anxiety . . . . to have their little patrimony 
descend to their children. These small properties (loaded 
with fines, heriots, and boon-days, joined to the necessary 
expenses of bringing up and educating a numerous family) 


soil, while in the Fen district half the land was in their hands. ‘‘In the 
hundred of Skirbecl property is much divided, and freeholders numerous.’’ 
“TI know nothing more singular respecting it than its great division in 
the Isle of Axholme ’? (Young, 1799, pp. 19-20 and 17-18). In Stafford- 
shire there were ‘‘estates from that of the great nobleman or opulent 
commoner of £10,000 per annum to the humble freeholder of 4os. a 
year ’’ (Pitt, 1796, p. 16). Shropshire had ‘‘an infinite number of free- 
holders’ and yeomen’s estates of all inferior sizes;’’ (Bishton, 1794, p. 31) 
and in 1803 Plymley writes of it:—‘‘In the parochial visitations of my 
archdeaconry, I have inquired the number of proprietors in a parish, and 
generally found them more numerous than I had expected.’? This he 
explains by saying that wealthy landowners had been obliged to sell their 
estates, which had been bought in small lots by manufacturers and 
farmers. He puts the total number of freeholders and copyholders in 
this country at 3,000 (Plymley, 1803, p. 90). In Worcestershire, landed 
property was still in 1805 divided between peers, tradesmen and ‘‘the 
independent but less opulent freeholder and yeoman ’’ (Pitt, 1813, p. 17). 
Of Gloucestershire we are told in 1807 that ‘‘the number of yeomen who 
possess freeholds of various value is great, as appears from the Sheriff’s 
return at the poll’? (Rudge, 1807, p. 34). Somerset had ‘‘a most 
respectable yeomanry ’’ (Billingsley, 2nd ed. 1798, p. 31). Derbyshire 
landowners in 1794 were (1) peers, (2) small landholders, (3) tradesmen, 


t Cp. the discussion of the subject in Kent, Norfolk, 1796, pp. 28-30. 
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can only be handed from father to son by the utmost thrift, 
hard labour and penurious living, and every little saving 
being hoarded up for the payment of the eventful fine, 
leaves nothing for the expense of travelling, to see im- 
proved methods of culture, and to gain a knowledge of 
the management and profits of different breeds of stock. 
The customary tenure is allowed on all hands to be a great 
grievance and check to improvement.’’* We need look 
no further for an explanation of the gradual ruin of the 
little statesmen. 

A still older form of copyhold was that known as “‘old 
feudal tenure’: but with this we have already dealt in | 
Chapter I. (see p. 30). It should be briefly noted that 
the copyholders, like the yeomen, belonged to very various 
classes as regarded their wealth. In Dorsetshire ‘‘the few 
copyholds consist chiefly of a mere cottage and a 
garden.’”? 

The copyholding class formed the connecting link be- 
tween freeholders and farmers. The farmers themselves 


and (4) “‘occupiers of another description, very properly styled yeomen, 
men cultivating their own estates with a sufficient capital, or employing 
a considerable capital in the occupation of the ancient hereditary estates 
of the gentry”? (Donaldson, 1794, p. 12). In Northamptonshire ‘“‘part 
of the county’? was in the possession of yeomen, who “‘either occupy their 
own estates, of the value of from £300 per annum downwards, or who 
rent extensive farms from gentlemen of large property ”’ (Pitt, 1809, 
p. 21). In Oxfordshire “there are many proprietors of a middling size, 
and many small proprietors, particularly in the open fields ”” (Davis, 1794, 
Dean): In Nottinghamshire ‘‘some considerable as well as inferior 
yeomen occupy their own lands”? (Lowe, 1798, p. 8). In Berkshire 
there was still in 1808 ‘‘everywhere a respectable number of yeomanry,’’ 
who held one third of the soil and of whom in one district it is noted 
that “their residences have an air of gentility, and frequently of elegance ”’ 
(Mavor, 1808, pp. 49, 114, 62). Cambridgeshire had even in 1813 numerous 
farms of from £20 to £50 or S100, many of them worked by their 
owners. (Gooch, 1813, p. 29). In Surrey, on the other hand, the 
yeomanry are said in 1813 to be ‘‘by no means so numerous as thev are 
in the adjoining county of Kent ’’ (Stevenson, 1813, p. 73),where they were 
even “ on the increase,’? a statement which Hasted fully confirms. ‘The 
yeomanry,’’ he says, “which in most other parts of the kingdom is 
confined to the common people only . . . . is extended much higher 
in Kent; for it here likewise comprehends the principal farmers and lease- 
holders, who, either from their education or intercourse of life, are not 
esteemed by the gentry of equal rank with themselves, and yet in point of 


1 Bailey and Culley, Cumberland, 179. slisand 
2 Stevenson, Dorsetshire, 1812, p. se: oe ‘S 
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held by various kinds of tenure. The leasehold for lives 
(often for three lives) was still common on lands belonging 
to corporations; and it was valued by not a few of those 
interested in social policy, as forming an obstacle to the 
engrossing of farms, and also as for that reason offering 
opportunities for the investment cf small capitals in agri- 
culture. Landlords, however, preferred tenancy at will, 
mistakenly supposing that it served their interests best. 
Agricultural reformers of the period often favoured long 
leases under such agreements as should harmonize the in- 
terests of both parties. 

Farms varied greatly, too, as regarded size. Almost 
every manor contained one large farm—the home-farm of 
the middle ages, through leasing which yeomen had at- 
tained to wealth. But at the time we are now considering 
middle-sized and small farms were still in the majority. 
And the economic position of the small farmer approached 
that of the cottager, since, according to the Elizabethan 
statute already mentioned, every cottage had to be pro- 
vided with land to the extent of four acres. Whether this 
statute was still generally enforced or not I do not know; 
but at any rate the polemic directed against it in Arthur 
Young’s Political Arithmetic shows that it was no dead 


” 


wealth and possessions they are frequently superior to many of them 
(Boys, 1796, p. 32: Hasted, The History and Topography of Kent, I. p. 
Cxxxvi., 1778). Suffolk, too, had a rich yeoman class, who ‘‘carry agri- 
culture to a high degree of perfection ’’ (Young, 1794, p. 14). Of Essex, 
Howlett writes:—‘‘There never was a greater proportion of small and 
moderate-sized farms, the property of mere farmers, who retain them in their 
own immediate occupation, than at present ’’ (Young, 1807, I. pp. 39-40). 
The north-west of Wiltshire could show many small freeholders in 1813 
(Davis, 1813, p. 176). In Devonshire the yeomanry were very numerous, 
particularly in the South Hams, according to Fraser; and in Vancouver’s 
Survey, published twelve years later, we still hear that a great deal of 
land was “in the hands of a respectable yeomanry ’’? (Fraser, 1796, p. 
16: Vancouver, 1808, p. 80). Freeholders were numerous in the west, as 
also in Wales and in the Isle of Man. Davies, in his Agriculture of 
South Wales, published in 1814, says that there were very many pro- 
prietors, varying between £2,000 and £2 per annum, ‘“‘where ends the 
character of yeomen invested with the right of elective suffrage. From 
4200 a year downwards most of the proprietors occupy their own lands ” 
(I. p. 120). In the report on North Wales, which appeared a year earlier, 
he states that he only found two copyhold tenements, all the rest were 
freehold : (p. 78) and though he does not tell us very much on this subject, 
the Surveys of the various counties, which had appeared in the nineties, 
confirm. what he here says. On the Isle of Manin 1812 ‘‘the largest 
portion of cultivated land is possessed by yeomen, farming from one to one 
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letter in 1774: and there is other evidence to the effect that 
day-labourers rented several acres.! 

Thus there was a really practicable ladder from the 
lowest to the highest stage in the village of the eighteenth 
century. It had no gaps. The upper and lower classes 
of the community were really connected with one another 
by a series of mediating members. As Mavor said of 
Berkshire, “‘the gradation of society has here no broken 
link.”’? This state of things is reflected in the common 
speech of the period. No sharp social line was drawn be- 


hundred and fifty acres, their own property ’’ (Quayle, 1812, p. 25). 
Westmoreland, too, had a yeomanry *“‘who occupy small estates of their 
own from 410 to £50 a year, either frechold or held of the Lord of the 
Manor by customary tenure, which differs but little, if at all, from that 
by copyhold, or copy of court roll ”’ (Pringle, 1794, p. 18). Of course we 
are only counting the former of the two classes here noticed among land- 
owners, Similarly in Cumberland there were some small frecholders, but 
the great mass of the people were ‘‘statesmen.” 


1 “Men renting two or three or even five acres are frequently to be 
classed among the most industrious and constant labourers.’’ Davies, N. 
Wales, p. 85. ‘‘There are few mere cottages in the county (Westmore- 
land), the labourer and mechanic generally reside in a small farmhouse 
and occupy more or less land.”? ‘‘Small farmers (in Cumberland) are also 
aA ine, agricultural labourers.’ Marshall, Northern Department, pp. 
182, 303. Addington, whose pamphlet is based on his experience of the 
midland counties, writes :— ‘But the disadvantages of inclosing good corn 
fields, great as they are to these tenant farmers, are by no means confined 
to them; many small proprietors of land are hereby greatly injured, and 
most of the labourers in every parish that is inclosed, are deprived of the 
means of support in almost all such open parishes, who have houses and 
little parcels of land in the field, with a right of common for a cow, and 
three or four sheep, by the assistance of which, with the profits of a little 
trade, or their daily labour, they procure a very comfortable living. Their 
land furnishes them with wheat and barley for their bread, and in many 
places with beans or peas, to feed a hog or two for meat, with the straw 
they thatch their cottage, and winter their cow, which gives a breakfast 
and supper of milk, nine or ten months in the year, for their families. 
These almost universally disapprove of inclosing, and their number is con- 
siderable in many open villages.’? An Inquiry into the Reasons, 2nd ed. 
1772, Pp. 33. In parts of Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire at the end of the 
century there were still 753 labourers in 48 parishes “renting land sufii- 
clent for one or two cows” and owning 1194 of the latter altogether, 
Young, Annals, XXXVI., pp. 503 and 637. Sce also Crutchley, Rutland, 
1794, Pp. 87, and Young, Lincolnshire, 1799, p. 411, where several examples 
of coltagers owning land are mentioned, Also Eden, I., 569 (Leicester- 
shire) and Marshall, Midland Department, p. 170 (Nottinghamshire. He 
speaks of cottages “with a few acres annexed”’). ‘This parish abounds 
with gardeners, many cultivating their little freeholds, so that on the 
inclosure there were found to be 63 Proprietors.’? Young, Annals, XI.I1I., 
P. 28. See also Eden, IL. 728 (Walton-on-Thames, Where 40-50 acres of 
common were enclosed) and Young, Oxfordshire, 1809, p. 23. 

2 Mavor, Berkshire, Pp. 50. 
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tween the wealthy yeoman and the gentleman :' and the 
better-situated copyholder, the leaseholder for lives, and 
the rich farmer were not seldom reckoned among the yeo- 
manry. Again, it is often hard to say whether those who 
are lumped under the general designation of cottagers were 
properly little farmers or day-labourers; though in general 
we may take it that a cottager was a person whose social 
standing was defined by his tenancy of a house, and not 
by his cultivation of a holding; so that it was necessary for 
him to work for others. 

We have seen that the cottagers rented their houses, 
and as a rule a small piece of land as well. But we have 
also seen that there were little yeomen or copyholders in 
the same position economically, though in a different one 
legally. They too were under the necessity of putting 
their labour at the disposal of some employer. These 
three lowest classes of the village community were the 
material of the agricultural labouring class. They pro- 
vided the necessary day-labour, and their sons and 
daughters - were servants until they were able to buy or 
rent a little holding or at least a cottage for themselves. 

Outside of the community we have described there was 
a class occasionally known as cottagers, but ordinarily as 
squatters. An author of the seventeenth century calls them 
borderers. They lived at some distance from the village, 
near, in or upon the commons and woods, where they had 
built themselves huts, and perhaps cleared a little piece of 
land. The reader will remember that we have evidence for 
their existence even in the middle ages. Arthur Young 
gives some very vivid descriptions of their manner of life in 
various actual cases.2, For example, in the parish of Blo- 


1 To give only two examples :—Stevenson in his Surrey (1813) proceeds 
from the statement that ‘the yeomanry in Surrey are by no means so 
numerous as they are in the adjoining county of Kent,’ to say that never- 
theless “there are some gentlemen that farm their own estates of from 
#200 to £400 per annum.” p. 73. And Hasted, speaking of the Kentish 
yeomen, remarks :—‘‘Though they write themselves yeomen, yet they are 
usually very properly styled gentlemen farmers.’’ J., p. CXXXVvi. But 
he carefully distinguishes them from the gentlemen who farm their own 
estates. 

2 Young, An Inquiry into the Propriety of applying Wastes to the better 
Maintenance and Support of the Poor, in Annals, xxxvi 1801, p. 497. 
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field, in Norfolk, which was as yet unenclosed, and had 
700 acres of heath, the lord of the manor, Mr. Burrough, 
had by silence given his consent to the building of cot- 
tages on the waste by many poor people. As a rule these 
cottages were good; some of them must have been worth 
from £40 to £60. The people had besides appropriated 
and cultivated 392 acres. The settlement consisted of 
thirty families, and they held together 23 cows and 18 
horses, though the cows were the property of sixteen per- 
sons only, and eight had neither cow nor horse. Eleven 
had less than an acre of land. But their stock also in- 
cluded donkeys, pigs, geese, and poultry, and Young does 
not forget to mention their well cared-for gardens, their 
fruit-trees, pigsties, and sheds. Moreover, he notices that 
the colony gave a certain impression of prosperity. When 
he visited it most of the people were at harvest-work; the 
owner of the cottage he entered mostly worked for a 
farmer. The squatters helped one another with their 
work, and were little burden to the parish. The 150 souls 
in the village on the heath had only claimed £24 of poor 
relief while 110 others in the village by the church had 
received £150. Also the income of the church had been 
increased ; for twelve of the squatters had been assessed to 
the tithe, and had paid. But the enmity of those of the 
neighbouring villagers who had common rights was such 
that they had more than once pulled down the squatters’ 
fences, though the latter asserted that no one else made 
use of the heath. 

Squatters were also to be found in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. Middleton says that in Middlesex the poor 
settled themselves on the borders of commons, where they 
found land, material with which to build a cottage, firing, 
and pasture for pigs and poultry, ‘‘for nothing.’? These 
little privileges, he states, were due to the carelessness of 
the landlord and his silent consent, and they made the 
people lazy. 


Cp. also p. 597, where he says that one farmer, on the mere suspicion 
that one of these families had stolen some hop-poles, had “‘pulled down a 
cottage, set it on fire, and turned the inhabitants adrift.’ 

* Middleton, 1798, p. 42. 
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Things were much the same in the west. Bishton de- 
scribes the cottages and fields of the Shropshire squatters 
as extremely miserable. They paid sixpence or a shilling 
a year to the landlord. Taking ‘‘their loss of time’’ into 
account, their holdings only made up a small part of their 
income, but they gave the men ‘‘a sort of independence”’ 
of disposition. They lost many working days, and be- 
came idle; while their daughters, instead of going into 
service and becoming useful members of society, were kept 
at home to milk a half-starved cow, and rapidly went to 
the bad. Thus, according to him, the farmers of the district 
could get neither servants nor industrious labourers, and the 
commons with their cottages became a heavy burden instead 
of a profit. He proceeds to point out how much better 
it would be if the labourers lived under a farmer in com- 
fortable (sic) cottages, holding a quarter of an acre of land 
only, and so were obliged to work every day in the year, 
while their children learnt to read, and were early accus- 
tomed to labour.? 

Duncombe’s Herefordshire (1805) shows that there too 
squatting on commons was permitted ;? and Davies’ North 
Wales tells us that squatters swarmed on Rhos Hirwen, a 
great waste of 3000 acres, where they so entirely considered 
themselves as proprietors that their opposition had hitherto 
hindered its division. They made their living partly by 
fishing, and were always ready to work for the farmers “‘in 
the labouring seasons.’’ 

These instances are sufficient to show that at the end of 
the eighteenth century there were squatters in both the 
improved and unimproved parts of the country. It may 
be noted, however, that this was nothing new. There is 
copious evidence for their existence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and if they were to be found then and at the end of 
the eighteenth, we need not doubt that they were there in 
the first half of the eighteenth century as well. 

To quote one or two of the earlier witnesses :—Mr. 


1 Bishton, 1794, p. 24. 
2 Duncombe, 1805, p. 30. 
3 Davies, op. cit., p. 270. 
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Scrutton gives the following from Norden’s Surveyor’s 
Dialogue, which appeared in 1602. ‘“‘It is observed 
in some parts where I have travelled, where great 
and spacious wastes, mountains, woods, forests, 
and heaths are, that many cottages are set up, 
the people given to little or no kind of labour, 
living very hardly with oaten bread and sour whey 
and goats’ milk, dwelling far from any church or chapel, 
and are as ignorant of God or of any civil course of life as 
the very savages.’’* From the middle of the same century 
we have a very interesting pamphlet by Adam Moore,’ 
which is most illuminating as to these particular con- 
ditions. The preface (which like the book is full of the 
religious cant of the times), tells us that the world was now 
big with discoveries which were to open the treasuries 
of Nature, and that one way to these secret chambers was 
the enclosure of the wastes. It was well-known that 
nowhere were the people poorer than where there were 
large commons, since those who lived there ‘‘account it a 
sufficient trade to be only a borderer: and so many strata- 
gems (forsooth) have they to get thrift there, that to seek 
other mysteries of gaining, were to incur thé danger of 
sweat and a laborious life.’’> The advantages they 
claimed to have from the commons were (1) the possibility 
of keeping a horse or cow, or, if they were not rich enough 
for that, then geese and pigs, which brought them in many 
a good penny: (2) free firing, consisting of furze, fern, 
“‘oreen bush,’’and dried cow dung; so that in cold weather 
they always had a fire to sit by, which the townsman had 
not, or, if he had, he had to pay for it;# (3) the snaring of 
snipe and other birds; and (4) a secure position for their 
posterity, who had the land as an inheritance. 
1 Scrutton, op. cit., p. 139. 


2 Adam Moore, Bread for the Poor and Advancement of the English 


aaeiee promises by Inclosure of the Waste and Common Grounds of Eng- 
and, 1653. 


3 Op. cit. p. 67. 

4 In 1611 appeared a pamphlet by Arthur Standish, The Commons’ Com- * 
plaint, concerning the ‘“‘general destruction and waste of woods in this 
kingdom,’ and stating that “the want of fire is expected (!) without the 
Which man’s life cannot be preserved.’”? We are reminded of present-day 
anxieties respecting the exhaustion of the coal-mines. ‘ 


_ 
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The demand for labour at the present day comes chiefly 
from the tenant-farmers. In the eighteenth century it 
came also from yeomen and copyholders. But the 
demand of these different classes varied in intensity. The 
small cultivators needed no regular labour but that of 
their wives and children.t' The middling class employed 
besides some farm servants drawn from the families of 
the cottagers and little farmers;? while the few large 
farmers, whose numbers increased as the century went on, 
made regular use, in addition, of day-labourers, also 
drawn from the same class. In winter day-labour was 
also sometimes employed for threshing by middling culti- 
vators working on the three-field system. 

The larger farms were, at the time of Young’s Tours, 
chiefly to be found in the counties of Northumberland, 
Worcester and Norfolk. On one Norfolk farm of 1,100 
acres he found in 1767 six servants and six day-labourers 
regularly employed, while forty additional men were taken 
on during harvest. 600 acres were under corn and root- 
crops (100 of winter-corn + 250 of oats and barley + 
50 of pease + 200 of turnips), 400 sown with grasses, 
and 100 were sheep-pasture. Another farm of 300 acres 
employed three servants and eight labourers, two-thirds 
of the area being arable and one-third pasture. The stock 


t This appears very clearly in the Cumberland Survey. ‘‘Very few 
(labourers) . . . wanted in this country, as the farms are so small, the 
occupiers and their families are generally sufficient for the work without 
any foreign aid.’’ “From the number of small farms there is an un- 
certainty of a day-labourer meeting with constant employment, as the 
occupiers want assistance only on particular occasions.’? Bailey and 
Culley, Cumberland, p. 37. So in Westmoreland :—‘Labour is dearer in 
Westmoreland than it is in almost any of the counties either to the north 
or south of it. This probably is owing to the great number of small land- 
holders or statesmen above-mentioned, who doing the work upon their 
own estates, with their own hands and those of their families, are, per- 
haps, disinclined to work for other people.” Pringle, Westmoreland, p. 30. 
So also in the west of England, where small holdings were numerous. 
“No inconsiderable share of farm-labour is done by farmers themselves, 


their wives, their sons and their daughters.’’ Marshall, Rural Economy of 
the West of England, 1796, I., 107. ; 
2 “Great part of the work performed by annual domestic servants.’? ‘In 


general they (farms) do not exceed £100 or £4120 per annum.’”’ Walker, 
Hertfordshire, 1794, p. 13. ‘‘Small capitals, the offspring and the parents 
of industry and frugality, can no more find employment, from the want of 
small occupations. This thins a fruitful nursery of well-principled ser- 
vants.’”? Young, Annals, XXXVI., 116. Cp. the quotation from Stone in 
ie 2.0m pp. $2 ft. 

F 
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kept on this farm was 30 cows, Io oxen for fatting, 200 
sheep and 10 horses. A third holding of 220 acres (180 
arable and 40 grass) employed three servants and four 
labourers, and kept 20 cows, 80 sheep and io horses. 
On a Surrey farm of 300 acres, 240 being arable, there 
were four upper servants and two boys, besides ten 
labourers." 

In harvest-time, however, additional labour was practic- 
ally always required. Women and children were 
employed to a greater extent, labourers came from neigh- 
bouring counties, and industrial labourers left their 
workshops in the towns for the healthier work of the 
country, as they had done from time immemorial. Kent 
writes of a certain part of Norfolk, in 1794, that it was 
found very difficult to get in the harvest, because there 
was no considerable manufacturing district in the neigh- 
bourhood. In many places Scotch, Welsh and Irish 
labourers made their appearance, the Scotch in the 
northern counties, the Welsh in the west, and the Irish 
over a great part of the country. They were as a rule 
supplied by a contractor. The annual Irish immigration 
has survived even the famine of 1845-6, and the rapid 
depopulation of Ireland which followed it. Besides the 
harvesters, Welshwomen came to the market-gardening 
districts round London, summer by summer, and Welsh 
cowmen came from the hill-country to the lowlands during 
winter.? 

1 A Six Weeks’ Tour, 2nd ed., 1769, pp. 25, 79, 252. Cp. also the 
computations of the number of servants and labourers on pp. 302 f. 

2 “In hay and harvest time it is inconceivable what numbers of trades- 
men and handicraftsmen flock into the country.”? An Inquiry into the 
Present Price of Provisions, etc., 1773, p. 50. In Herefordshire grain was 
‘‘cut by persons who come from the mountainous parts of Wales annually 
for that purpose, mostly from Cardiganshire. A foreman generally agrees 
for a whole farm at a stated price per acre, who finds the requisite number 
of hands to fulfil his contract, at whatever price he can.’? Clarke, Here- 
fordshire, 1794, p. 29.  ‘‘In the East Riding, a corn country, with few 
manufacturers, the farmers . . . . depend much on West Yorkshire 
for harvest labourers.”? Marshall, Northern Department, p. 375. ‘‘Irish- 
men do most of the reaping in Hertfordshire.” Young, Political Arithme- 
tic, p. 104. In south Wilts, ‘in the corn-districts, the resident labourers 
are seldom numerous enough to get in the harvest. ‘Taskers’ or 
labourers by compact’ from the more populous parts of the county, or 


from Somersetshire, or other neighbouring counties, take the wheat by 
the acre to reap.’’ Davis, Wiltshire, 1794, p. 83. In the Isle of Wight, 
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The farm servants would include a bailiff or foreman, 
a ploughman, cow-keeper, shepherd, carter, and dairy- 
maids, and some young lads and girls as assistants. 
They were all hired for some length of time, and received 
board, lodging and washing in the farmhouse, besides 
a fixed yearly wage. We have seen that memories of a 
State of society in which persons could be compelled to 
become ‘‘servants in husbandry’? seem to have. still 
lingered in the Isle of Man even at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.t| And in the south-west of England, 
where many peculiarities survived, we find that parish 
children of seven and eight years old were apprenticed 
to the farmers, who treated them badly and set them to 
the lowest and most unpleasant tasks. Many of them 
absconded, since they did not legally attain their freedom 
till they had completed their twenty-first year.? 


“during the last harvest there were near 700 Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire men employed.’? Warner in A. and W. Driver’s Iampshire, 1794, p. 65. 

Stone, in his Suggestions, Pp: 29, is very full on this point; and, as he 
shows the causal connections, I give his account only slightly abbreviated. 
“The occupation of a common field farm is,” he says, ‘generally managed 
by servants hired into a farmer’s house; and the necessity of this is, that 
the labour attendant on the farm is early and late; young men, immediately 
under a farmer’s eye in his house, who are unencumbered with any con- 
nections abroad, are preferred; such is the practice, and such the reason 
generally and truly assigned for the measure. As there are no quicksets 
to plash, weed or mould up, trees to preserve, wheat, peas or beans to 
drill, or in many situations no considerable quantity of turnips or beans 
to hoe, labourers on these accounts are unnecessary, and the chief employ- 
ment . . . is to thresh out the farmer’s grain. In some counties 
(Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and other counties, 
even northern counties) labourers proceed down to the fen counties to take 
mowing . . . . And if the farmers in the most unenclosed counties 
i and ee where there are no manufactories, could get no further assist- 
ance during their harvest than from their own inhabitants, their grain 


would frequently be spoiled . . . they are therefore dependent upon 
both the friendly aid of our brothers of a sister kingdom, and the manu- 
facturers of this . . . Several parts. . . the most cultivated in 


corn, and most enclosed, are so very populous, that the harvest can be 
got in without any extraordinary aid.” 

As to migrations other than in harvest, the Middlesex Survey tells us 
that “‘the number of women, mostly from North Wales, who are employed 
by the farmers and gardeners round London, in every summer season, in 
weeding, and making hay, in gathering green peas and beans, in picking 
fruits, and carrying strawberries and other tender fruit to market, is 
astonishing.’’ Middleton, Middlesex, 1811, p. 382. And Davies, N. Wales, 
Pp. 356, that ‘‘men (40 to 60 years of age) have from time immemorial come 
down from Merionethshire into the lowlands of Denbigh and Montgomery- 
shire as professed feeders of cattle during the winter.’’ 

1 Cp. Chapter I. pp. 30 f. 

2 Marshall, Rural Economy of the West of England, 2nd ed., 1805, I., 113. 


fe? 
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Servants were generally hired at hiring fairs. Where 
none such were held they had to go from farm to farm 
seeking a new situation. Marshall preferred this latter 
system, arguing that it was degrading to servants to ex- 
hibit themselves at the fairs, and that these unsettled them 
and inclined them to change their situations.t This 
disadvantage to the employers may account for much of 
the dislike of hiring-fairs expressed in the eighteenth and 
even the nineteenth? century. On the other hand the fairs 
had, and still have where they are held, the effect of 
bringing wages to a greater equality. Probably the most 
important ‘‘Statute’? in England was that at Polesworth 
in Leicestershire, though most towns and many villages in 
that county had their own. Marshall says that on Sep- 
tember 27th the servants streamed into Polesworth on foot 
from all quarters within twenty-five or thirty miles, the 
number in the market being estimated at from two to 
three thousand. Every servant in the district regarded 
himself as freed for this one day ‘‘from servitude.’’? In 
earlier times the fair had been a gathering place for noisy 
and disorderly crowds, chiefly because gaming-tables had 
been allowed: but this had recently been stopped by the 
authorities. Now, however, the fears of prudent persons 
were directed to the troupes of ballad singers, who were 
said to ‘‘disseminate sentiments of dissipation’? in minds 
which should have been bred in principles of industry and 
sobriety. Popular songs were held to have much influence 
in forming the morality for the agricultural population ; and 
it was pointed out that if instead of the “‘trash’’ set before 
them whenever they came together they heard songs in 
praise of conjugal aware. and country life the most 
beneficent results might have been anticipated. But 
besides this, the fair meant the interruption of all work in 
the district for several days every year, and a distaste for 
labour lasting for a considerable time longer, and that in 


Inost parts at a time when work was pressing .$ 
TeUDidaele mr Tos 


2 Cp. Kebbel, The Agricultural Labourer, 2nd ed. 1887, under head 
iving, 


3 Marsh: ll, Rural Economy of the Midlands, 2nd ed. 1796, II., 19 f. 
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Further south, in Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Wilts 
and Berks, the servants appeared at the fairs wearing 
badges: the carter with a bit of whip-cord in his hat, the 
cowman with a strand of cow-hair, the milkmaid with the 
same in her bosom. In the north the men fastened a 
nosegay in their coats. In the same way men of the 
building-trades were to be seen every day at the Cheap- 
side and Charing Cross markets with their various 
emblems.' 

Till turnips and clover became common crops the chief 
duties of day-labourers were the spreading of manure, 
sowing, weeding, threshing (which however on small farms 
was done by the servants), draining, thatching cornstacks 
and haystacks, and the various operations of setting and 
maintaining hedges; then the work required by the sod- 
burning which was still customary in many parts of 
[england ;? and in the last place, harvest-work. I have 
found no trace of any system or organisation for supplying 
labour of this kind at all comparable in importance to the 
hiring-fairs for servants. The labourers regularly em- 
ployed on a farm mostly came from the village itself. 
Harvesters, according to Davies’ account, were hired by 
the day in the market-places of Wrexham, Ruthin and 
Denbigh, but in Rhuddlan they contracted on Sunday 
morning for the whole week.3 The daily hiring he con- 
siders a senseless custom, handed down from days when 
much less corn had been grown. Its only advantage was 
that the harvester found his own quarters; but this was 
far outweighed by the waste of time involved in going 
to the market every morning. Elsewhere the contract was 
for fourteen days; but ordinarily it was for the whole 
time of harvest or “‘till the song of harvest home be over.” 
The hiring-fairs did not take place everywhere at the same time. In 
the south-east of Wales they were held in April or May, in the south-west 
in the autumn. The roughness of the markets in the early eighteenth 
century may be seen from Defoe’s Tour, I., 115. At the ‘“‘Horn-Fair” at 
Charlton in Kent “the mob . . . take all kinds of liberties, and the 
women are eminently impudent that day.’”’ 


1 Eden, I., 32, note. 
2 Cp. the description given by Marshall, Rural Economy of the West 


of England, 2nd ed., 1805, I., pp. 142 ff. 
3 Davies, N. Wales, p. 354. 
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In Durham, however, we again meet with a sort of daily 
auction of harvesters, resulting in an undue forcing up 
of wages by the competing farmers.t| But the scarcity of 
information on this whole subject is an indication that 
farmers found labourers in their own neighbourhoods 
without any great difficulty, supplementing the labour so 
obtained by that of the village artisans and manufacturers 
as well as of those belonging to the nearest town: while 
regular traditional relations existed with the contractors 
who supplied Scotch, Welsh, and Irish labour, as with the 
cowherds who came from those parts. 

Day-labour was paid partly by time and partly, as in 
mowing, reaping, threshing and draining, by the piece. 
So far as conclusions can be drawn from the scanty evi- 
dence available for the early eighteenth century, wages 
were not then paid exclusively in money. Not only was 
drink supplied during working hours (beer in most places, 
cider in the south-west) but part of the actual wages was 
received in kind. The Essex Wages Assessment of 1661 
defines the pay of day-labourers according as board was 
or was not given: and so does the Lancashire Assessment 
of 1725, though here the money wage appears: in the first 
place.* In Cumberland, about 1735, day-labourers received 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a week ‘‘with board.’? An old labourer 
from the neighbourhood of Carlisle said that about the 
same time the daily wage was 3d. ‘“‘and victuals”? in winter 
and 4d. ‘and victuals’? in summer. In Northumberland 
at the same date it was 4d. “and victuals,’? whereas in 
1795 it was tos. a week, house and fuel, but ‘no board.’’3 

Throughout the eighteenth century, however, payment 
in kind was gradually dying out, though even at the end 
of the century relics of the system were still to be found, and 
almost throughout it farm servants were regularly boarded 
and lodged in the farmhouse. For harvesters ail cooking 
was usually done in the farmhouse, because during harvest 
every minute was valuable, and often no fire was lit in the 


cottage kitchens, man, wife and children being all in the * 


1 Bailey, Agriculture of Durham, 1810, p. 262. 
2 Eden III., p. cii. : : 


3 Eden, I., 568 f. and II., passim, 
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fields, while others of those employed had no home in the 
place. Sometimes the farmer provided the materials only ; 
and during harvest the allowance of drink was consider- 
ably increased. 

The labour-system of Northumberland,? a county where 
there were very large farms, showed two peculiarities. In 
the first place, farmers there kept few servants in the farm- 
house; at most there might be two men and two women, 
very likely domestic servants. The ploughmen, carters, 
shepherds, etc., had each his own house and garden, and 
were as arule married men. They were hired by the year. 
They had each to provide a woman to do certain work, 
e.g. weeding and hay-making, at fixed wages; and when 
corn was threshed (a piece-work job) a woman? must be 
there to see to the winnowing of the grain. In the second 
place, the greater part of the wages was paid in kind, 
the men receiving a free cottage, the keep of two cows, 
and a certain quantity of wheat, oats, rye, barley, peas 
and wool, besides which their coals were drawn free, and 
so on. As many sheep were kept for the shepherd as 
would bring in an annual profit of from £4 to £5; and 
if the flock were very large, so that an under-shepherd 
had to be employed, the number of sheep thus allotted 
was increased accordingly. In the upland parts there were 
shepherds owning hundreds of sheep. Of Westmoreland, 
too, we are told that ‘‘a hind may be hired by the year 
at £20, a house, a garden, and a patch of ground to grow 
potatoes, and an unmarried man at from ten to twelve 
guineas a year, and board and washing.’’3 Here as 
elsewhere day-labourers of both sexes were employed in 
addition to the regular servants and the women whose 
labour they were bound to provide; but the number appears 
to have been relatively smaller here than in other counties. 
Northumberland had preserved the labour system of the 
medizval home-farm. 

1 Bailey and Culley, Agriculture of Northumberland, 1794, p. 53. 

2 So in the Middle Ages: ‘‘winnowing, it appears, was generally per- 
formed by women.’’ Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, Il., 273; cp. also I., 


261. 
3 Pringle, Westmoreland, p. 291. 
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In Wales, survivals of primitive conditions were still 
common at the end of the eighteenth century. Cottages 
were still sometimes built by the co-operative labour of the 
neighbours, who assembled on a day appointed and set 
themselves vigorously to the work. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (so that we must suppose they had 
continued at least into the first third of the eighteenth) 
there still lingered in South Wales memories of the “‘love- 
reaps,’’ where the harvest labour was a return for services 
of all kinds, and where many even came and worked with- 
out any obligation simply for the pleasure of it, and to 
have their share in the good living provided for the 
harvesters.'. And even in 1814 the remote and mountain- 
ous districts of South Wales still contained little farmers 
whose lives belonged to the patriarchal age when the 
division of labour was still unknown, and when every 
family produced for itself whatever tools or utensils it 
needed, whether of iron, wood or leather.?- Here too in 
many parts the labour-system was peculiar. In Cardigan, 
Pembroke, and Caermarthen it was stil] not uncommon to 
find a sort of feudal dependence, ‘‘where labourers and 
their families may be considered as heirlogms or ap- 
pendages to the farms, to work all the year round, and 
one year after another, at a fixed low rate per day, without 
victuals. The advantages to the labourers, counter- 
balancing this low rate of wages, are a house, garden and 
keep of a cow, at a low rent, the setting of a quantity of 
potatoes in a fallow, and bread corn at a fixed rate per 
bushel all the year round, which is considerably lower than 
the market, but these perquisites are far from being 
general.’ In another case we hear of similar payments 
in kind being made to threshers.4 So on the Isle of Man 
the custom obtained of “assigning to each labouring family 
a cottage and a few acres of land, without payment of rent 

on a compact that the individuals of that family 


t Davies, S. Wales, 1814, II., Pp. 285, 286. 


a ae 183. And cp. Wealth of Nations 1., 3 (on the Highlands of 


3 Ibid. IT., 283. 
4 Ibid. p. 285, 
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shall work for their landlord, and receive . . . . wages 
somewhat lower than at the ordinary rate. Sometimes 
for the harvest labourer a small quantity of land without 
a cottage’’ was allotted. 

Such then was the labourer’s position in the village 
community, and such the system under which he worked. 
We have next to make enquiries as to his income. We 
have seen that the peasantry—the small freeholders, copy- 
holders and farmers—did their own work with the assist- 
ance of their families, the middling cultivator made use 
chiefly of servant-labour, day-labour being added only in 
harvest time: but the larger occupiers regularly employed 
both servants and labourers. The former received a fixed 
money-wage in addition to payment in kind in the shape 
of board and lodging in the house of their employer. 
Our present concern is with the economic position of the 
day-labourer. We know that as a rule he had a small 
holding of his own, and that he also had incomings from 
the commons, where these still remained. 

The species of commons and common-rights which ex- 
isted in the parish of the three-field husbandry and the 
common fields were as follows. There was first the fallow 
pasture, and next two kinds of stubble pasture, namely 
on the shack-fields and on the lammas-lands. On the 
shack-fields only those had rights who owned land in the 
village fields. A larger number, often every inhabitant 
owning or renting a house in the village, had rights on 
the lammas-lands, which included the meadows after the 
hay had been carried. A third class of common-rights 


t Quayle, Isle of Man, 1812, p. 122. Cp. also Wealth of Nations, ba 
10, on the Scottish cottiers:—‘‘In countries ill cultivated and worse in- 
habited, the greater part of landlords and farmers could not otherwise 
provide themselves with the extraordinary number of hands which country 
labour requires at certain seasons.”’ 

2 “(Lammas lands) are open arable and meadow lands. The commoners 
upon lammas lands are sometimes the inhabitants of the parish; some- 
times a class of inhabitants, as freemen of the neighbouring town, or even 
the householders and perhaps more generally the owners or occupiers of 
ancient tenements within the parish usually termed tofts . . . Shack 
land is open arable land, held in severalty during a portion of the year, 
namely, until the crop has accrued. After the crop has been removed, 
these lands become commonable to all the parties having a severalty right, 
but to no others.”” G. W. Cooke, On the Laws of Rights of Commons, 


1864, PP- 47, 50. 
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applied to that part of the manor which was neither arable 
nor meadow. This was the common proper, the arable 
and meadow being ‘‘commonable lands,’’ and the common 
or ‘“‘common lands,’’ being defined as ‘‘uncultivated wastes 
upon which no severalty rights attach.”’ 

Leaving out of sight as comparatively rare common 
tights in the royal forests and exclusive rights granted 
(more often in the north than in the south) to individuals 
in return for particular services, as e.g. sheep-heaves, 
we have to distinguish between stinted pastures and the 
ordinary common pastures. On the former certain 
persons were entitled to run each a certain number of 
cattle; and some jurists held that they were not true 
commons, which involved “‘ a right of feeding one’s 
beasts upon another’s land.’’? On the common pastures 
the right of pasture was not limited to certain individuals, 
and the number of cattle to be run was determined by 
quite a different standard. 

The economic distinctions, however, are more important 
for our purposes than the juristic. As runs for young 
cattle there were the “‘grass yards’’ already mentioned, 
lying close to the houses. In the meadows, or “‘ings,”’ 
hay was grown. The best pasture, used for milch-cows 
or draught oxen, was that afforded by the stinted pastures 
or “‘hams”’ lying on such borders of the ploughlands as 
were suitable for the purpose, or on wet valley lands, or 
dry, gravelly soil not fit for hay. Pasture for the more 
ordinary stock—horses, breeding cattle, sheep, pigs and 
geese—was found on the common pastures, consisting of 
the more out-lying parts and worse soils of an estate, 
left in their natural condition, and useful also as pro- 
ducing wood and fuel.? In hill or mountainous districts 
these commons were divided into upland and lowland, the 


« Cp. Cooke’s observations on the point, op. cit. p. 43. He refrains from 
expressing any judgment on the matter. Cp. also Elton, Observations on 
the Commons Bill, 1876, p. 36:—‘‘It depends upon minute points respect- 
ing the title to the soil apart from the herbage, whether the persons withe 
grazing rights are to be treated as commoners or as partners in a land 
estate.’ 

2 Marshall, On the Appropriation and Enclosure of Commonable and 
Intermixed Lands, 1801, pp. 3 f. 
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latter being often damp or marshy. Adam Moore, whose 
pamphlet was quoted above, and who was a Somersetshire 
man, divides the ‘‘wastes’? into ‘“uplandish’? and 
“marish.”” And so Billingsley, in his Agriculture of 
Somerset, opposes “upland commons?’ to ‘“‘moors,’’ a 
distinction which the General Report on Enclosures 
accepts as applying over the whole country. Eden inci- 
dentally makes a similar division, noticing that Castle- 
Carrock, in Cumberland, had 600 acres of “low common,”’ 
and 1,500 acres of ‘“‘mountainous common.’”! 

According to Moore the upland commons served in the 
seventeenth century for the breeding and feeding of 
horses, oxen and sheep, and for the cutting of furze, fern 
and fire-wood. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
according to the General Report, they served chiefly cs 
sheep-walks—a view with which the author of the Political 
Enquiry agrees in all essentials. He says that ‘“‘commons 
on a chalk rocky soil’? could only be used by farmers, 
who bred sheep there, and found that they produced 
better wool than other lands, while the sheep manured 
their arable by being folded on it at night.2 Adam Moore 
said that the horses and oxen bred on upland commons 
were of little value, ‘‘and the sheep only finde a little 
better entertainment than the greater cattell’?; while the 
“‘marish’? commons he cannot paint in too dark colours. 
Cold, sour, bristling with weeds, and often under water, 
their ground everywhere trodden by the beasts into deep 
pits, he calls them pest-holes for cattle. ‘Hither come 
the poor, the blind, the lame, tired, scabbed, mangie, 
rotten, murrainous and all kinds of diseased and scurvie 
cattell,’’ to infect sound animals. The beasts strayed and 
were stolen, and the gain of six years might be lost in the 
seventh. The General Report also says that the ‘moor 
commons’’ were often flooded; and even if the weather 
was favourable, the profits on them were very small owing 
to the number of animals depastured. Moore adds the 
well-known objections to the commoning of geese and 


1 Eden, State of the Poor, II., 65. 
2 A Political Enquiry, p. 50. 
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swine. And finally, eighteenth century writers frequently 
note that sheep cropped the grass so close that very little 
was left for the other beasts. 

Such was the view of the commons taken by influential 
writers: and I have given it as they put it purposely to 
allow the reader to come under its influence. But in my 
opinion it is in part an erroneous view. The reader will 
probably have been led to conclude that the commons can 
have been of little use to the smaller people, and that 
their enclosure must have been an unmixed benefit to the 
nation. Many contemporaries certainly fell into this 
mistake; but they were those who saw things from a dis- 
tance only. In fact, our authors give with great ability 
and firm conviction a quite misleading description. They 
always leave us under the impression that commons and 
wastes were identical, that they lay at the extreme out- 
skirts of the village lands, and were marshy or otherwise 
objectionable. 

But the facts of the case were otherwise. The author 
of An Enquiry into the Advantages and Disadvantages 
resulting from Bills of Enclosure (1780) strongly denounces 
this identification; and both he and the author of Cursory 
Remarks on Inclosures (1786) agree, conditionally or en- 
tirely, to the enclosure of wastes, while they object to 
enclosure of commons on the ground of their great 
economic importance. There is no question but that 
swampy commons did exist in mountainous districts and 
in the neighbourhood of rivers and lakes; but all commons 
were not of this kind. In 1893, in order to get some clear 
idea of the facts, I visited the village of Soham in Cam- 
hridgeshire, then still unenclosed and so giving a good 
notion of the English village of the old style. Here I 
found four well-used commons still existing, which, as I 
was told, kept the parish from being so ‘“‘poverty-stricken”’ 
as the other parishes of the neighbourhood. They were 
all of them partly surrounded by cottages crumbling with 
old age. They were neither on particularly bad soil, nor* 
marshy, nor overgrown with gorse and heath, nor falling 
into the condition of mere wastes, nor at the extreme 
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bounds of the parish; on the contrary, they were in a 
fairly good condition. One of them was separated only 
by a ditch running behind a row of houses from.a pasture 
field which was in private occupation, and the private 
field and the common were evidently on the same soil: 
in fact, one could not avoid the suspicion that some lord 
of the manor once cut this piece off the common for his 
own use. One may ask, too, how the eagerness to enclose 
commons could be explained if they had all been in such 
a bad state and such unfavourable positions as our authors 
lead us to suppose. Their condemnation of upland wastes, 
as distinguished from their description of the commons, 
we may accept, since it is supported by the author of the 
Political Enquiry, who was no enemy of the small holder. 

Besides these various kinds of common, we have also 
to distinguish between the various kinds cf common right. 
English jurists speak of common appendant, common 
appurtenant, common in gross and common pur cause 
de vicinage. 

Common appendant is the right necessarily bound up 
with the three-field system of the ancient village, and to 
take it away would have meant severe injury, if not actual 
annihilation, to the husbandry of the individual members. 
It was naturally, in strict law, limited to the cattle necess. 
arily used in tillage,’ so that it was only by an extension 
of the right that commoners came to be allowed to run as 
many cattle on the common as they could fodder through 
the winter. Swine, goats and geese were not admissible 
under this right, and it was legally construed as being 
necessarily bound up with the possession of ancient arable. 
Where it was apparently connected with a house, it was 
assumed that the word ‘‘messuage’’ included the land 
attached, of which every cottage must have had at least 
four acres.? 


1 “The cattle turned upon the common by virtue of the common right 
appendant must he the cattle which plough and compester the land to 
which the right is appendant.’’ Cooke, op. cit., p. rr. 

2 “Where common has been held to be appendant to a messuage or 
cottage, it appears to have been upon the ground that a messuage means 
not only a dwelling-house, but also the land attached to it, and that a 
cottage must necessarily have had (when this case was decided) at least 
four acres of land attached to it.’’ Ibid. p. 13. 
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Common appurtenant, on the other hand, was not an 
economic consequence of the three-field husbandry. It 
was any right of common connected with essart land, or 
with a holding not lying within the manor, or which 
admitted the running of stock not strictly belonging to 
the traditional husbandry, as geese, pigs and goats. The 
lawyer construed it as resulting from a gift by the lord 
of the manor, which must be proved by deed of gift 
or by long usage; and it was therefore almost as unlimited 
in character as was the donor’s power. Although it 
appears as pertaining to definite holdings, it need not 
necessarily be connected with agricultural lands: 

We need not here discuss common in gross and pur 
cause de vicinage,* nor certain legal questions which do 
not immediately concern us,3 as to do so would only 
introduce complications without adding any information 
of real importance. : 

Coming back to our proper subject, it will be recognised 
at once, when the extent and’ content of these rights of 
common are considered, that the cottager class (leaving 
the squatters out of account for the moment) must, by 
reason of the varying grades it included, have shared in 
almost all these advantages. Of course this is not to 


« “A right of common appurtenant may be for a certain limited number 
of cattle, and it would appear that, when their number is once certainly 
ascertained, the right may be attached to a dwelling-house or cottage 
without land.”’ Ibid. p. 21. 

2 For the sake of completeness I append Cooke’s definitions. It will 
be seen that common in gross is a personal right not related to the 
possession of land, while common pur cause de vicinage relates to mutual 
rights on the boundary lands between two or more villages. ‘‘Common 
of pasture in gross is an integral right which enables a man, without con- 
nection of tenure, to depasture his cattle in the ground of another person. 
It may depend upon prescription, or may be at the present day created 
by gramt. A common in gross can only be prescribed for by parties 
capable of taking by grant; inhabitants or occupiers .as such cannot so 
take, and cannot therefore so prescribe.’? ‘Common of pasture by reason 
of vicinage. This is said to exist when the inhabitants of two or more 
townships or vills lying contiguous, or the tenants of two or more manors 
adjoining to each other, have been accustomed to intercommon out of 
mind; the commonable beasts of either straying into the other’s fields with- 
out molestation.’? Ibid. Ppy 27 de : 

San: the discussion between Mr. Scrutton, op. cit., Chap. II., and Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff, Villainage, pp. 265 f. I am glad to find that the con- 
ception of common rights at which | arrived on economic grounds is 
confirmed by the Russian jurist. Without the support of his_ opinion I 
should not have ventured to express myself so certainly. 
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say that every member of the class had rights of common, 
nor that any member enjoyed all the different kinds of 
right. And it is often quite impossible to discover from 
the existing evidence on what particular right a given use 
of the commons reposed. 

Certainly a large number of cottagers shared in the 
stubble-common on the lammas-lands, generally by right 
of their occupation of a house, that is to say as members 
of the village. There is also one indication that occupiers 
exercised rights on the stubble-common of the shack- 
fields,t but this is not unequivocal. On the other hand, 
I do not remember any case in which they are named as 
sharing in the stinted pastures. At any rate, the right 
which was most important to them was the right to use 
the common proper. Some could prove rights of common 
appendant* or appurtenant, claiming either by long pre- 
scription or, in the great majority of cases, as occupiers 
of cottages or small holdings. Further, the fact that 
commoners had power to sell their rights for a limited 
period, and at the end of the eighteenth century often 
did so, was in favour of the cottagers;4 and in order to 
estimate properly the importance of the commons in the 
economy of cottagers and squatters, we have to remember 
that common rights included the right to cut turf or gather 
firewood, furze and fern, etc. This was of considerable 
value. The right of cutting timber seems to have been un- 
important in most districts during the eighteenth century. 

Concerning the squatters little need be added to what 
has already been said. It is clear that while some of them 

1 “In relation to any change in the system of husbandry, the poor have 
no other concern with it than what results from a loss which in some places 
is sustained of the right of common shackage, or the feeding their geese 
and pigs in the stubbles after harvest.’”’ General Report on Enclosures, p. 
35- But the tone of this sentence makes it conceivable that the author is 
speaking of stubble-common in general as shackage. 

z “Most of the stocking cottagers have rights appendant to the cottages 
without land, under the denomination of auster tenements.”’ Ibid. p. 7. 

3 “In other cases they kept cows by hiring their cottages or common 
sights.”” Ibid. p. 13. In Elsworth there were 62 claims upon the 
common, “‘but not more than two belonging to real cottagers.’”’ Young, 
Annals, XLIII., p. 43- In Morden Guildon, “‘some cottagers have a right 


to keep one cow, some two, and some three.’’ Ibid. XLIL., p. 497. 
4 A summary of the evidence on this point will be found in the General 


Report, pp. 3 £. 
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could show a title by prescription most were possessed of 
no right at all. " 

To both cottagers and squatters the profit they made 
on their stock was very important. They depastured live 
stock of all kinds on the commons; a minority of them 
horses, the majority cows, sheep, pigs and geese. As 
regards the sheep, pigs and geese this is undisputed; but 
that the majority of them kept cows was sometimes 
denied. Some at least of our authorities, however, lay 
great stress on the fact, and both the General Report and 
Young’s enquiries into the results of enclosing show that 
cows were very commonly possessed before the enclosures. 
Tendency, it would appear, played a greater part in 
inducing these denials than even the lack of the faculty 
of observation. It was desired to prove that the poor 
would not suffer by enclosure; and therefore the assertion 
was made that they had profited little by the commons. 
I do not think that the description of the value of the 
commons to the cottagers given in the Political Enquiry4 


1 The proposition of the General Report (p. 12) that ‘‘in some cases many 
cows had been kept without a legal right, and nothing given for the 
practice,’’ appears to refer to this class. : 

2 Kent states that in general ‘‘cottagers who live at the sides of com- 
mons neglect the advantage they have before them. There is not, 
perhaps, one out of six, upon an average, that keeps even a cow.’’ Hints 
to Gentlemen, p. 100. 

3 The author of the Inquiry into the Advantages asks what anyone 
must think of propositions of the kind, ‘‘who saw the poor man’s cow 
passing by his gate from the common to furnish the numerous family with 
a delicious meal : or sees the cackling geese marching in array, 
which annually pay more than their owner’s otherwise hard-earn’d rent ?”’ 
p- 64. The Earl of Winchilsea wrote: ‘When a labourer has obtained 
a_cow and land sufficient to maintain her, the first thing he has thought 
of has been, how he could saye money enough to buy another.’? Young, 
Annals, XXVL., p. 228. 

4 Pp. 43 f. This evidence is supported by that of the author of the 
Agriculture of Yorkshire. In the North Riding ‘“‘the labouring classes of 
both sexes generally set out in life as servants in husbandry. In this 
occupation they are liberally paid, and many are able to save in a few years 
sufficient to enable them to marry, and start as housekeepers.’? The 
cottagers were helped by their wives, whose ‘‘industry is not exceeded by 
that of the women in any country.’? Marshall, Northern Department, p. 474. 
Similarly we are told that the Lancashire farmers were quondam 
labourers, who when they had saved something ‘‘enter upon small farms, 
and afterwards, in proportion to the increase of their capitals, enter upon® 
larger concerns.’’ Holt, Lancashire, 1795, p. 13. Young, again, says 
that small farms (20-30 acres) were “‘the first step which those labourers, 
Servants, and others in general take, when possessed of money enough to 
begin business.’”? Farmer’s Letters) aardeds ml. 94. 
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is of universal validity. The author was a practical agri- 
culturist; but I conclude from certain indications that his 
description applies only to the cottagers of the north and 
midlands. Within these limits, however, his informa- 
tion is very important. The commons, he says, were most 
useful to the cottagers, manufacturers and small shop- 
keepers, but especially to the former, who as a rule worked 
for the farmers. The common rights were a spur to 
industry, and an encouragement to young people to marry, 
because they provided a means by which they could 
bring up their children decently and respectably. These 
children would become farm-servants, and when a lad 
and girl had in the course of years saved some £20 or 
430, and had found a house in the neighbourhood of the 
common, they would marry. Their small capital would 
be laid out on as many cows, calves, sheep, pigs and 
poultry as possible; and while the husband went as day- 
labourer to some farmer in the district, the wife looked 
after the stock, and by this means together with the wages 
she earned at hay-making and harvest made as much 
towards the housekeeping as her husband did. The 
writer goes on to say that he knew personally many 
cottagers in his neighbourhood who were possessed of two 
or three milch cows, two or three calves, forty or fifty sheep, 
two or three pigs, and fifty to a hundred head of poultry, in- 
cluding chickens, geese and turkeys. For all of which 
they only had to pay the rent of their house and vegetable 
garden, together with that of a bit of meadow from one 
to three acres in extent. 

Some of the enemies of the cottagers, while not going 
so far as to deny that they kept stock, claimed that they 
lost many beasts on the moors, and, in especial, that they 
were unable to fodder them through the winter, being 
therefore obliged to leave them on the commons, where 
they often perished miserably. Also they said that little 
pasture was left for the cottagers’ stock, the farmers 
enjoying the chief benefit of the commons.’ 


t “Upland commons are principally depastured in the summer with 
sheep, and if a cottager were able to stock ever so largely, the winter 
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The author of the Political Enquiry in no way disputes 
the existence of these drawbacks, but points out that on 
the other hand the cottagers paid nothing for their priv- 
ileges. Nor was their stock always left out all the winter. 
Many of them agreed with some farmer to feed it for 
a certain payment; and Sunday visits from the owner and 
his family to the beasts thus boarded out were a recog- 
nised institution. Further, it was not true that the farmers 
were the chief users of the common pasture. They only 
needed it for a short time in the year; though here we 
must distinguish between the old-fashioned farmer on the 
three-field system and the new man with his pasture- 
farming or four fields. Both of them valued the commons 
because they got their use for nothing. But the farmer 
of the old style had no need to look so jealously on the 
cottager’s stock as did the new man, who kept a larger 
number of beasts. For though the old farmer had more 
per farm and per area, the new farmer worked on the 
large scale, and often devoted himself exclusively to 
pasture-farming. Hence to him the cottager’s rights were 
extremely inconvenient... The small farmers, says the 
Political Enquiry, only used the commons between spring 
and hay harvest. It was the large farmers and the 


keeping, and his total inability to furnish them with food between the 
5th of April and the 12th of May (before which times the commons ought 
not to be stocked) would be such a drawback, as effectually to exclude 
every idea of profit. On the moors, cottagers within a moderate distance 
from the common generally turn out a cow or two, perhaps a few geese, 
and I believe the latter are the only profitable stock. Not one in ten rent 
land to buy winter subsistence. In summer the moor commons are 
frequently inundated, the cattle must be removed, and temporary pasture 
hired on extravagant terms. On the other hand should the season be 
favourable, the redundancy of stock, from an unlimited right of feeding, 
by reducing the produce of the cottager’s cow so much below what it 
ought to be, deprives him of every real advantage.’’ General Report, 
1808, p. 5. The passage is taken word for word from Billingsley’s 
Somersetshire, p. 50, and applied generally. 

t “There have been cases in which one or two great farmers whose lands 
Were conveniently situated adjoining a large, dry and valuable common 
ort might possibly make a greater profit by sweeping off the food, 
and starving all other stock, by flocks of folding wethers.” General 
Report, p, 6. < Ou commons ai anette advantageous only to the 
most considerable men of the parish.” Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. 82. 

_ 2 By which means he has all his first grass crops in barns or stacks, 
instead of a great part of it being eaten off by his own live stock,”? 
Political Enquiry, p. 4I. as 
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cottagers to whom they were of serious importance. The 
latter, though they sometimes grew corn and vegetables 
on their acre or two of arable and in their gardens, bought 
most of their provisions from the little farmers out of the 
money they made on their stock and its products. 

Thus where they still had the use of the commons, or 
where they could rent a bit of land, they would fat a pig, 
and, as we have said, keep geese, sheep and a cow or two. 
So that they had milk, which served to eke out their own 
frugal meals, as well as for their children; and now and 
then a bit of meat. With what they made on their butter, 
eggs, pigs, and poultry they bought not only their pro- 
visions, but also the few tools they did not make them- 
selves. For, like the small farmer, they did much of their 
own work. They built and repaired their own cottages 

-and little farm-buildings; and in many parts of the country 
both flax and wool were spun by the women and children, 
the latter being knitted into the family stockings and 
socks. Very often they spun for the market as well, that 
domestic industry being still common throughout the 
country." The commons also, as we have seen, provided 
the fire which burnt on their hearths in winter. 

Evidently, therefore, the cottagers were as a class in 
no uncomfortable position. They were at any rate better 
off than the agricultural labourer of the present day, and 
than many industrial labourers. For most of them had 
something, namely their live stock, to call their own: they 
were independent of the fluctuations of the market, and 
were not very hard hit even by occasional unemployment. 

But they were obnoxious to many interests. The rent- 
hunger of the landlord and the tithe-hunger of the parson 
fell in with the views of the large farmer (who wanted the 


1 “The general employment of the female part of a labourer’s family 
-. . + in most parts of Cumberland is spinning . . . . when 
they are not otherwise engaged.’’ Eden, IJ. 84. ‘‘In Rodmarton (Glouces- 
tershire) the men are wholly employed in agriculture, the women in 
spinning wool, and the children in carding it.’’ Ibid. p. 207. See also 
p. 902 (South Wales) and p. 139 (Devonshire, where six or seven hundred 
women are said to be employed in spinning). These conditions were of 
course survivals from those common at the beginning of the century. 
The Agricultural Surveys contain many similar notices. 
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whole common for his own cattle, and found the land- 
holding and stock-owning day-labourer too independent),' 
and with those of the land-agents, who disliked the trouble 
of dealing with a number of small tenants.?. They were 
all agreed that the cottager must be sacrificed in the 
interests of the community. Hence the bitter way in which 
this class and the little farmers were harried. After Adam 
Smith, their extinction was held to be a necessary condition 
of progress. Men hesitated at no means which could 
serve this end. One of their bitter enemies alleged that 
it was only just that the commons should be taken from 
them.3 The measure might seem cruel, but it was no 
more cruel than to make a poor devil pay his debts, and 
it was equally proper: for ‘“‘the bite of the commons 


1 “The great farmers dislike them (cottages near the commons), because 
they consider them as infringements on their own rights of common; and 
I know many farmers who for that reason will not employ any cottager 
who is possessed of any kind of beast, altho’? he may have a just right 
and conveniency to keep them.” Political Enquiry, p. 48. To this dislike 
was added the (ungrounded) fear that the labourer would be too indepen- 
dent, and that he would steal to feed his cows. ‘‘Where now are your 
objections, gentlemen who have opposed this idea’”’ (of giving the labourers 
land)? asked Arthur Young, when he had convinced himself of the ground- 
lessness of the indictment. ‘‘Where is your agrarian law—your appre- 
hended independence—your dreaded disquieting the minds of the poor— 
your making thieves for the support of cows—your entailing misery on 
the poor?” Annals, XXXVI., 640. ‘‘The generality of farmers have a 
dislike to seeing the labourers rent any land.’’ For in the first place 
they wanted the land themselves, and in the second place they wanted 
“to have the labourers more dependent upon them.’? Letter of the Earl 
of Winchilsea to Sinclair, in Young, Annals, XXVI., 242. It was written 
in 1796. 

Any desire to work for himself is always ascribed to idleness on the 
part of the cottager. He is only industrious if he works for an employer. 
““A cottage with a few acres of inclosed land gives the occupier a right 
tc turn stock to those common hills . . . . The profit of that stock 
is expected to supersede the necessity of labour.”’ (sic!) Clarke, Hereford- 
shire, p. 28. It does not appear to enter the writer’s mind that men with 
so-much land and pasture would have enough to do in working for them- 
selves. They are supposed to have the advantage of the farmer in that 
“‘they can be idle for a day when they please’: which leads to the moral 
observation that “it remains to be proved that idleness contributes to the 
happiness of man . . . . the man who feels obedience (i.e. to the 
farmer) unpleasant, is not likely to have it soon in his power to command.”’ 
Ibid, P. 75. Boys is equally naive: ‘‘When a labourer is put into the 
possession of three or four acres of land, his labour is, in a great measure 
lost to the community’?! in Young, Annals, XXXVI., 370. : 

2 Young, Annals, XXVI., Pp. 243. 35! 

3 Observations on a Pamphlet entitled ‘An Enquiry into the Advan- 


tages and Disadvantages resulting from Bills of Enclosure.’’ Shrewsbury, 
1781, pp. 4 f. y; 


—_ 
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belongs to the landowners.’’ The right of common was 
said to correspond only to “‘the ability of each occupier 
to maintain in winter upon his old enclosed land the same 
stock as the common supported during the summer’’; 
though, as we have seen, this was not the case. Moreover, 
cottagers were mixed up with squatters; and, as interests 
not seldom mask themselves under moral pretences, it 
was claimed that ‘‘instead of schools for virtue’’ the 
cottages were ‘‘most fruitful seminaries of vice . . . . 
habitations of squalor, famine and disease.’’! 

Later, when enclosures had made considerable progress, 
it was asserted that villages which possessed commons had 
{0 pay as large a poor-rate as the enclosed parishes. ‘This 
was true in many cases;? but it did not prove what it was 
adduced to prove, viz. that commons made the poor lazy 
and idle. For the great increase of the poor-rate in un- 
enclosed parishes resulted from the immigration into them 
of small and often impoverished people from the enclosed 
parishes.3 The conditions were similar to those described 
in the passage already quoted from the Settlement Act 
of 1662. ‘‘Poor people . . . . endeavour 'to settle 
themselves in those parishes where there is the best stock, 
the largest commons or wastes to build cottages, and the 
most woods for them to burn and destroy.’’ The 
commons, of course, could not support unlimited numbers. 

The reader will now understand why war was waged 
against the cottages in the eighteenth century even where 
no enclosures were planned. They were a thorn in the 
side of the large farmers, a burden to the estate agents 
(who had to collect their rents, provide for their periodical 


1 To this the author of the Political Enquiry replies :—‘‘Tho’ this may 
be sometimes the case, it is by no means general; and when frequent, I 
attribute the abuse more to the bad magistracy in the neighbourhood, than 
as an evil naturally arising from such detached cottages.’ op. cit., p. 48. 

2 For Young’s witness to the fact that landowning cottagers meant 
lower poor-rates see Annals, XXXVI., pp. 497 f. Cp. also Crutchley, 
Rutland, p. 8. 

3 ‘‘Full half of the labouring poor (in Hothfield, Kent) are certificated 
persons from other parishes: the above mentioned common, which affords 
them the means of keeping a cow, or poultry, is supposed to draw many 
poor into the parish.’? Eden, II., 288. ‘‘They would not have had these 
people, nor so-many other poor, if the common had not attracted them.” 
Young, Annals, XXXVI., p. 560. 
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repair, and hear the grievances and complaints of their 
tenants), and good citizens, motived by virtuous indigna- 
tion, set themselves to abolish these supposed nests of 
thieves... The most wholesale destructions, however, 
were due to the enclosures. 

Thus the political, social and economic conditions were 
changing, and the changes made in the direction of up- 
rooting the people from the soil. The old common-field 
husbandry, with its commons and small holdings, had 
kept them on the land, because it had offered a fairly 
certain if modest subsistence to the surplus population. 
It had, however, meant that population increased only 
slowly. ‘Moral restraint’? (to use Malthus’ phrase) had 
been really operative.? 

Before going on to trace the break-up of the old village 
community, it will be well to glance at Gregory King’s 
estimate of the number of families belonging to its various 
classes, in order to arrive at some approximate idea of 
their relative proportions. According to him there were, 
in 1688, 16,560 families of nobles and gentlemen (the 
bishops not included), 12,000 of them coming under the 
latter category; 160,000 yeomen (40,000 greater, 120,000 
smaller); 150,000 farmers, and 400,000 cottagers and 
poor. Besides these he mentions 364,000 “labouring 
people and out-servants”’; but it is impossible to say how 
many of these should be counted as belonging to the 
agricultural population. The number of families of 


t “Tt has been the fashion for many years past to destroy the cottages 
in the neighbourhood of commons, on the pretence of their being injurious 
to the public, and serving only to harbour thieves, etc.’ 4 Political 
Enquiry, p. 48. As early as 1727 Laurence had written: ‘The wastes 
and open fields draw to them the poor and necessitous, only for the 
advantage of pilfering and stealing.” A New System of Agriculture, 
P. 47. Cp. also A Consideration of the Causes, ete., quoted in Cunning- 
ham, !1., 702: ‘‘The Nurseries of Beggars are Commons.” = 

2 “The practice of consolidating farms ; operates as a check 
to matrimony, tends to licentiousness of manners.’? Duncombe, Here- 
fordshire, p. 33. ‘In the last ten years we see a high price of corn 
and a great multiplication of births . . . as the labourer has no 
advancement to hope.”? Young, Suffolk, 1797, p. 260. The reader who 
desires to pursue this important point further is recommended to go 
through Eden’s State of the Poor, and also Young’s Minutes concerning 
Parliamentary Enclosures, and Howlett’s Enquiry into the Influence which 
Enclosures have had upon the population of England. 
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gentle blood is thus to those of the yeomen and farmers 
put together as 1 to 20; the number of yeomen is rather 
larger than that of the farmers; and the cottagers are 
about one-third as many again as the yeomen and farmers 
together. 

The reader will perhaps grant that the proposition with 
which this description of the eighteenth century village 
began has been justified. Its great characteristic was 
completeness of gradation, social and economic. The 
smaller gentry connected the great landlord with the 
wealthy yeoman; and the yeomanry were intermediate 
between the gentry and the large copyholders and farmers. 
These again shaded into the little men, whether yeomen, 
copyholders or leaseholders. And as yet there was no 
proletarian class, solely dependent on wages and in par- 
ticular on money-wages, and expecting to leave its children 
in the same position. The day-labourers as a class had 
stock, land and pasture, or at least pasture; and the farm- 
servants looked to attain a modest independence : though 
here and there in the south individual proletarians may 
already have existed. The small man had not yet lost his 
hope of rising in the world. Having saved something 
as servant or cottager, he could take a little farm, and so 
pass on to a large one, and by thrift and industry might 
perhaps attain the position of a small freeholder.* 


iii—The Break-up of the Village. 

Most of the factors in the change which came upon the 
structure of rural society have already come under con- 
sideration in Chapter I. They were, first, the more luxuri- 
ous standard of life adopted by the landlord class, and 
their consequent need of a larger income; secondly, the 
enclosures, for the most part results of that need; then the 
increased price of provisions, to which the enclosures con- 


1 It is instructive to note what Rudge, the author of the Gloucestershire 
Survey (1807) understood by the term ‘‘oradation of society.’’ He writes: 
_ “The greatest of evils to agriculture would be to place the labourer in a 
state of independence’” (i.e. by allowing him to obtain land) ‘‘and thus 
destroy the indispensable gradations of society.”? In spite of this he denies 
any desire to ‘‘prevent his rise in the scale of society.”? Op. cit., p. 48. 
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tributed; next the system of the large farm, pioneered 
about this same period; and finally the new method of 
cultivation, which demanded men of a different class and 
larger capital. But besides these there were other forces 
at work. There was the attraction which the great 
industry, then just developing, exercised on capacity, 
enterprise and capital. And there were the indirect taxes, 
imposed to pay the interest on the growing national debt 
rolled up by trade wars and colonial wars, which of course 
increased the cost of living. 

The smaller gentry were among the first to fall victims 
to these forces; and for two chief reasons. First, they 
liked to imitate the luxurious habits of the richer members 
of their class, and their incomes were not sufficient to 
enable them to do so. And secondly, they were in many 
cases possessed of neither the intelligence nor the capital 
necessary to enable them to adopt the new methods of 
husbandry. ‘The increasing burden of taxation made their 
struggle for existence still harder. With the exception of 
the few who succeeded in making their way into the upper 
ranks of the squirearchy, they became clergymen, attor- 
neys, shop-keepers, large farmers, army -officers or civil 
servants, or sought in the East Indies the wealth they 
could not find at home: and their estates were bought by 
manufacturers, merchants, artisans, lawyers and farmers. 

The yeomanry had in certain counties been tending to 
disappear even in the eighteenth century : though all that 
can be said for general statements like those quoted in 
note 2 below is that they would not have been made 
without some kind of foundation. The note given at the 


t Arthur Young, himself descended from this class, says of his grand- 
father that ‘“‘with only a part of the present estate (Bradfield) he lived 
genteely and drove a coach and four on a property which would in the 
present time only maintain the establishment of a wheelbarrow.” Travels 
in France. Lecky, in his History of the Eighteenth Century, also deals 
with the fate of the smaller gentry. See VI., 170 f. and II., 557. 

2 “By the influx of riches and a change of manners they (the yeomanry) | 


Were nearly annihilated in the year 1750.°? A Letter to Sir T. C. Banbury, 
Bart., artis _on the Poor Rates and the High Price of Provisions, 
Pp. 4. “‘I most sincerely regret the loss of that set of men who were 


called yeomen.” An Inquiry into the Connection, 1773, p. 126. 
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beginning of this chapter shows that they were entirely 
false. There are, however, certain indications as to both the 
causes of this tendency and the sphere to which it was 
limited. Stone says that ‘“‘where a spirit of improvement 
first broke out’’ the yeomanry sold their land in order to 
acquire sufficient capital to rent a large farm. Now the 
counties in which agricultural improvements originated 
were Norfolk and Leicestershire. As regards Norfolk 
Stone’s theory is confirmed by Marshall ;? and Leicester- 
shire had no considerable yeoman class at the time when 
its Survey was made, though ‘‘sometimes’’ breeders and 
graziers were ‘‘owners of the occupations.’’3 The same 
quick response to economic stimulus was shown by the 
yeomanry when opportunities of profit-making were 
offered by trade or industry. Thus in the Agriculture of 
Cheshire (1808) we are told that ‘‘From the advantages 
which have been derived from trade, and from the effects 
of the increase of taxes, which have prevented a man from 
living with the same degree of comfort, . . . . many 
of the old owners have been induced to sell their estates, 
and new proprietors have spread themselves over the 
country, very different in their habits and prejudices.’’ 
And as early as 1794 Holt reports from Lancashire that the 
wealth to be made in industry was leading men to invest 
their capital in it, so that ‘‘the yeomanry, formerly numer- 
ous and respectable, have greatly diminished, but are not 
yet extinct.’’s 


« “Jt has been a common circumstance in counties where a spirit of 
improvement first broke out, that the yeomanry . . . . have been 
induced to sell them, to purchase a stock sufficient to improve larger 
tracts of land, the property of other persons, which they have hired 
upon improving leases.’? Suggestions, p. 42. 

2 Marshall, Rural Economy of Norfolk, pp. 6, 9. 

3 Pitt, Leicestershire, p. 212. 

4 Holland, Cheshire, p. 79. 

s Holt, Lancashire, p. 12. So also Dickson and Stevenson’s Lancashire, 
1815, p. 90, where it is said that the yeomanry were ‘‘on the decline, yet 
far from being extinct.’’? They still held a great part of the soil, especially 
in the northern part of the country. Gaskell’s theory of the réle played 
by the yeomen in the development of modern methods of production (The 
Manufacturing Population of England, 1833), is not improbable, but he 
does not prove it. He thinks that, unable to meet the competition of the 
large farmers, they bought spinning-machines, and though ruined in many 
cases, yet in many became successful manufacturers. 
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These were not, however, the sole causes of the decrease 
of the yeoman class. The influence of the high taxation 
has just been referred to, and it was felt by the yeomen 
as well as by the little squires in other counties besides 
Cheshire. And Marshall, in his account of Norfolk, 
mentions the more pretentious manner of life adopted, a 
change which, it is very remarkable to notice, was injurious 
even to the statesmen of Westmoreland. Remembering 
the wretched economic position of these last it will be 
easily understood that even a small addition to their ex- 
penses might so upset their budgets as to result in a 
‘‘daily’’ decrease in their numbers.* 

Dr. Rae, inan article entitled Why have the Yeomanry 
Perished?? notes as among the causes of their economic 
depression that as the means of communication were 
developed they lost the carrying trade, the greater part of 
which had been in their hands; while as the factory system 
grew up they also lost the income they had made by 
domestic industries. But these factors do not seem to me 
to have counted for much. I think that Dr. Rae drew his 
conception of the yeomanry too much from the single 
instance of the Cumberland and Westmoreland statesmen, 
who moreover belonged only in part to the yeoman 
class. He makes a more valuable point in ascribing their 
downfall to the period after 1815, and to the speculation 
in landed property consequent on the high corn-prices of 
the war period. Many yeomen had mortgaged their land 
in order to buy more, or to introduce improvements, or 
to provide for some member of their family; and they had 
become accustomed to such an expensive way of living 
that when the peace brought prices down again many 
went bankrupt. 

How great was the loss to the community involved in 
the decline of this class may be seen in the lament of an 
anonymous contributor (whom Marshall takes to be 

» Coniaty ence cc aa 

8 For confirmation cp. the Report on Agriculture of 1833, and for a 


closer description see my article on Der Unter gang des englischen Bauern- 
standes in neuer Beleuchtung, in the Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft, 1907. 
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Stanley) to Holland’s Cheshire.t He says that the yeo- 
men stood too little above the poor to provoke their envy, 
and were the connecting link between the gentleman and 
the farmer. They gave unity and harmony to the village 
community, making each acquainted with all and interest- 
ing all in what concerned any, and bringing the welfare 
of each class to be the affair of the whole body. 

I have designedly left unnoticed so far two factors 
in their decline. ‘The first only concerned the richer mem- 
bers of the class. These, from the sixteenth century 
onwards, were continually passing up into the ranks of the 
gentry; and in this way the peasantry gradually and un- 
remarked lost their natural leaders—a point whose im- 
portance has so far as I know never been properly 
estimated. The second has only to do with the lesser 
yeomen, and is entirely overlooked by Dr. Rae. I refer to 
the fatal influence of the enclosures on all small holders, 
which will be best discussed in connection with the fate 
of the remaining classes of village society. But in con- 
sidering this we have to distinguish very clearly between 
four entirely different processes: first, the engrossing of 
farms; secondly, the consolidation of holdings; thirdly, 
the division of the commons; and lastly, the raising of 
the money required to pay the expenses of enclosure. 

The engrossing of farms drove thousands of small and 
middling farmers off their holdings. They went to swell 
the ranks of those we have already mentioned as unequal 
to the demands of the new forms of tenancy and methods 
of production, and after a hard struggle were obliged to 
give up their farms.?- Those who were able to get a small 


1 Holland, Cheshire, p. 80, and Marshall, Western Department, p. 125. 
2 “In almost every common-field parish, the number of farmers has been 
considerably reduced within 20 or 30 years.’’ Stone, Suggestions, p. 41. 
“There is however one class of farmers which have undoubtedly suffered 
by enclosures, for they have been greatly lessened in number; these are 


the little farmers . . . . That it is a great hardship suddenly to turn 
several, perhaps many of these poor men, out of their business, and re- 
duce them to the day-labourers, would be idle to deny . . . . but it 


is doing no more than the rise of the price of labour, tithe, rates and 
taxes would infallibly do, though more gradually, without any enclosure. 
These little arable occupiers must give way to the general improvement of 
the kingdom and the burthens which have accompanied it.’? General 
Report on Enclosures, p. 32. 
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farm in some other village tried to carry on their 
accustomed way of life ;' but the times were not favourable 
to an increase of small tenancies, and most of them had 
to earn their bread as agricultural labourers,’ while others 
settled in the manufacturing districts,3 or emigrated to 
America.4 In consequence of the decrease of small farms 
their rents rose, which meant a new difficulty in the way of 
the little farmer.s 

Even the cottagers who rented an acre or two of land 
had to feel the effects of engrossing. Their land was taken 
away from them and added to the acreage of some large 
farm; and the farmer’s land-hunger was so great that in 
many places even the cottage-gardens were thrown into 
the bargain. They were particularly desirable on account 
of the thorough cultivation they had received.°® 

The consolidation of holdings directly concerned only 
freeholders and copyholders. The larger of them found 


1 “Many small farmers . . . obliged, either to turn labourers or to 
procure small farms in Deddington, or other parishes that possess common- 
fields.’? Eden, II., 591. ‘‘He (the farmer) is, nevertheless, so bigotted 
to the ancient mode of field farming, that, was an inclosure of the lands 
in his parish to take place, he would look out for another open-field 
situation, rather than subject himself to deviate in the least from the 
beaten track of his ancestors for the means of subsistence.’’? Stone, 
Suggestions, p. 25. 

2 “The engrossing of farms has increased our labourers 250,000 by that 
diminution of the farmers it has occasioned.’? Howlett, The Insufficiency 
of the Causes, 1786, p. 46. This figure, though not statistically accurate, 
shews the impression made upon a capable judge. 

3 Cp. Addington, op. cit., p. 35. 

4 “Those that could pay their passage having transported themselves to 
America; and many of those who could not pursue that method for want 
of money, having actually sold themselves for three years to supply that 
deficiency.”’ Cursory Remarks on Inclosures, p. 5. ‘‘The diminution of 
the specie which those emigrants take with them . . . . cannot be 
less than . . . . . 2,500,000 . . . . . within so years last 
past.”’ Ibid. p. 8. The small farmers sold their possessions for from 450 
to £500. Ibid. p. 6. “Call but for any of the country newspapers—look 
at the numerous advertisements for the sale of farming stock and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and—in them—you will read their history.” An 
Inquiry into the Advantages, p. 24. 

5 “It must be admitted that where, in consequence of inclosure, the 
number of farms has been reduced, and the land let out in large farms, 
it has been productive of raising the rents of small farms in uninclosed 
parishes, and thereby dispossessing the most useful set of men.’? Stone, 
Suggestions, p. 40. 

6 “The labourers have been dispossessed of their cow-pastures in various 
parts of the midland counties. The moment the farmer obtains his wish, 
he takes every particle of the land to himself.”? Young, Annals, XXVI., 
aA Cp. ibid. XXXVI. 506, and Davies, The Case of Labourers, pp. 56, 
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their profit in it when once they had got over the heavy 
expenses entailed by the process; and the largest of all 
probably rose into the class of the gentry. But to the 
little men, whether yeomen or copyholders, it was rather 
injurious than otherwise. They certainly got a bit of land 
in place of the strips they had previously held; but not 
infrequently the commissioners favoured the great men at 
their expense: and they lost the use of the fallow and 
stubble pastures. Indirectly the position of the cottagers 
was also affected, as in many cases they lost the oppor- 
tunity of gleaning.’ 

But for the little farmers, yeomen and copyholders, 
and the cottagers and squatters—that is to say for the 
mass of the village community—by far the most serious 
of the changes was the division of the commons. Only the 
yeomen and copyholders could clearly prove rights of 
pasture ;? and though they did receive their share in the 
division, the scraps of land allotted to them could not 
feed the stock they had been accustomed to drive upon the 
commons: so that the small freeholders were, as will be 
remembered, almost universally opposed to enclosure. 
To the little farmer division was still more injurious. 
Even if after it the landlord still allowed them to keep 
their holdings, they were short of pasture. It is a well 
established fact that the relative number of beasts kept 
tends to increase as the size of holding decreases: and this 
tendency had been accentuated by the old three-field and 
common-field husbandry. Thus on the division of the 


1 In Rode, Northants, agriculture was said to be in a miserable state 
“from the land being in common-fields”’; but “the poor make a great deal 
by gleaning here, several families will gather as much wheat as will serve 
for bread the whole year; and as many beans as will keep a pig.”? An 
opposition of interests indeed. Eden, II., 547. 

2 As for the way in which the rights of villagers were dealt with 
by the juristic practice of even the nineteenth century, the following may 
be cited :—‘‘These rights are held by lawyers not to be sustainable at law, 
notwithstanding that parties have been in the enjoyment of them for an 
infinite period of time . . . These rights are held not to be strictly 
legal and valid, and great difficulties have arisen in consequence.’’ Report 
of the Select Committee on Commons Inclosure, 1844, Vol. V. qu. 300. 

3 ‘Many, indeed most who have allotments, have not more than one 
acre, which being insufficient for the man’s cow, both cow and land are 
usually sold to the opulent farmers.”’ General Report, p. 158. In Bar- 
rington, ‘‘one acre allotted for the right of three sheep and two cows,” 
Young, Annals, XXXYI., 513. : 
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commons the traditional methods of farming became im- 
possible. “Strip the small farms of the benefit of the 
commons,’ said a judicious observer, ‘‘and they are all 
at one stroke levelled to the ground.’’! As for the great 
mass of the cottagers and squatters, it is obvious that to 
them division meant simply that the very backbone of their 
economy was broken. They had few friends, and many 
bitter enemies, and were unable to get their case repre- 
sented in Parliament. They could do nothing, and went 
empty away.? The squatters were for the most part driven 
off the commons, their cottages pulled down, and the bits 
of land they had cleared and cultivated made over to those 
who could prove common rights. In some places they 
received compensation if they had lived in a house of their 
own and driven cattle on the common for more than, e.g, 
twenty years.3 The unequal treatment they received is 
explained by the fact that each enclosure was an isolated 
measure, and the way in which it was carried out depended 
on the character of the great landowner who desired con- 
solidation and separation, chiefly, if there were several 
freeholders, and entirely, if the whole village were in the 
hands of one man. 

At the end of the process of enclosure, supposing the 
small holder to have been allotted a little land, and not 
cheated out of it by some piece of knavery, he had to con- 
tribute his share to the very considerable expenses, which 


1 An Inquiry into the Advantages, p. 14. 

2 “Numbers in the practice of feeding on the commons cannot prove 
their right.’’ General Report, p. 158. ‘‘In some cases many cows have 
been kept without a legal right, and nothing given for the practice.” 
Ibid. p. 12. ‘In 29 cases out of 31 noted, the poor, in the opinion of the 
ministers, were sufferers by losing their cows and other stock.) Ibid= ‘p: 
14. In 1796 the Earl of Winchilsea wrote: ‘Whoever travels through the 
midland counties, and will tale the trouble of inquiring, will generally re- 
ceive for answer, that formerly there were a great many cottagers who 
kept cows, but the land is now thrown to the farmers; and if he inquires 
still further, he will find that in those parishes the poor’s rates have in- 
creased in an amazing degree more than according to the average rise 
throughout England.” Young, Annals, XXVI., 243% 

3 “This man lives in a house built on part of the waste, but the lord 
of the manor not having demanded his due for many years, it may now 
be considered freehold.” Eden, II., 797. Many Acts contained the follow- 
ing clauses :—‘All encroachments which at any time within 20 years last 
past have been made upon the said commons and waste grounds shall be 
deemed part of the lands and grounds to be divided . . . and shall 
be divided and allotted accordingly.”? Young, Annals, XXXVI, 564. 
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it will be remembered were high enough to affect even the 
landlord’s rents. The reader will not be surprised to learn 
that these costs sometimes amounted to the whole value 
of his land, and sometimes even exceeded it. If he sur- 
mounted this difficulty, he had next to face the question 
of fencing. The smaller the holding, the more, naturally, 
did this cost in proportion; and not infrequently it 
swallowed up what little capital remained to him, or put him 
under the necessity of borrowing money.! Many holders 
were forced to sell their land in order to pay their ex- 
penses ;? and to them separation and consolidation meant 
impoverishment. Their money went to Parliament and 
to the surveyors and attorneys employed, and their land 
to the neighbouring landlords.3 To the majority of the 
little men it was all the same whether they had possessed 
property before the enclosures or not. 

One consequence of all this was that the total stock 
kept was considerably diminished, quite apart from the 
fact that improved farming led to the keeping of a smaller 
stock per acre. The men whose claims to common rights 
were not recognized, or those whose little farms were 
thrown into the large ones,4 or those again who found 
themselves obliged to sell their land in order to cover the 
costs of enclosure, drove their beasts to the nearest market. 
and sold them there, dear or cheap as the competition of 
cattle dealers and farmers determined. The money they 
got was of no use to them: they could not buy another 
cow.s They were followed to the market by the men 
who, as we have seen, were now obliged to reduce the 


1 Addington, Inquiry, p. 35, and Cursory Remarks, p. 7. 

2 “In other cases, where allotments were assigned, the cottagers could 
not pay the expenses of the measure, and were forced to sell their allot- 
ments.’’ General Report, p. 12. 

3 ‘In Alconbury they could not enclose, and sold, and with those that 
hired, the allotments thrown to the landlords, and the poor left without 
cews or land.”’ Young, Annals, XXXVI., 566. 

4 “In others they kept their cows by right of hiring their cottages, or 
common rights, and the land going of course to the proprietor, was added 
to the farms, and the poor sold their cows, this is a very common case.”’ 
General Report, p. 13. 

5 “The money is dissipated, doing them no good, when they cannot vest 
it in stock,’? Ibid. p. 158. 
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stock they held.’ Here we have the last act in the drama 
ot proletarianisation. After their centuries-old connection 
with the soil had been severed, the lower classes on the 
land lost also the best part of the capital.they had acquired 
by hard work and anxious thrift.2 And I must beg the 
reader to notice once again that the smaller yeomen and 
copyholders suffered almost as much by the enclosures 
as did the landless cottagers. 

The General Report on Enclosures speaks here and 
there of an improvement in the condition of the cottagers. 
This was where considerable areas of pasture were placed 
at their exclusive disposal,t and made inseparable from 
their cottages.« In Cheshunt, Herts, however, jobbers 
got hold of these cottages and exhausted the land, as 
repurted by Young in his Survey of 1813. 

One last point in the expropriation of the masses must 
be briefly touched upon. The wastes being divided, 
shelter’ and firing were no longer to be had for nothing. 
Men must either pay or go without. And in very few 
places® was any compensation paid for this loss.? 

From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, 


1 ‘The causes were in this manner various, but the result the same.’’ 
Ibid. p. 13. 

2 “In most of the enclosures he has known the poor man’s “allotment 
and cows are sold, five times in six, before the award is signed.’’ General 
Report, p. 158. Young strikes out the picture in one brief sentence: the 
poor, ‘‘deprecating the measure while in operation, selling their cows when 
finished, and pouring into the vestry, clamorous for relief.”’ Annals, 
REXOC Veg; 

3 E.g. “In Heacham little allotments assigned of 2—10 acres, they keep 
cows and are very comfortable.’’ General Report, p. 156. 

4 “Many bettered, their allotments can neither be let nor sold from the 
cottages.’’ (Northwold). Ibid. 

5 In Stapleton, after the division of the wastes, “labourers find great 
difficulty in procuring habitations.’’ Eden, II., 209. 

6 E.g. in Northwold. General Report, p. 162. — 

7 In cases where good results are reported the impartiality of the ob- 
server is sometimes doubtful. I give two examples. Mr. Jobson, the 
Vicar of March, reported ‘“‘the poor much benefitted.’? (General Report, 
p. 151). But when Young visited the parish he gave a different account: 
“Those who had property in their cottages were benefitted: those who were 
tenants were ruined.’ (Ibid. p. 154). Mr. Billingsley, who, however, 
tells us frankly that the enclosures ‘“‘have meliorated his condition,’’ 
admits that the cottagers have lost all that they had, but says that it had 
done them good, ‘‘by exciting a spirit of activity and industry, whereby 
habits of sloth have been by degrees overcome, and supineness and in- 


activity have been exchanged for vigour and exertion.” Agriculture of 
Somerset, 2nd ed., 1798, p. 50. 


\ 
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therefore, a new grouping of rural society was in process 
of formation. The landlord began to take a less important 
part in village life. Even if he had been inclined to live 
upon the land, many villages would have been left with- 
out a resident squire, in consequence of the concentration 
of property in few hands involved by entail.*. Next the 
smaller squires disappeared, and the yeomanry followed 
them. Thousands of farmers went the same way: and at 
the end of the procession there departed also those numer- 
ous cottagers and village artisans to whom enclosures had 
meant the loss of their living.? It should not pass un- 
noticed that in the eighteenth as in the nineteenth century 
the exodus from the land to the towns was ascribed to 
the vanity and pleasure-seeking of the rural population, 
roused by their acquaintance with the servants of the 
wealthy. So Arbuthnot, and Smollett in Humphry 
Clinker. The exodus was at all events a fact, and injured 
the little market towns as well as the villages.3 In place 
of all these various classes there remained the large farmer, 
often of town origin, with town customs and a townsman’s 
taste for trade and profit-making, unhampered by senti- 
mental traditions and hereditary relations to the proletar- 
ianised masses to whom he gave employment. The 
cottager class had been transformed into two separate 
groups: one composed of those few who had made 
good their claim to some small property; the other 
of the many who were now exclusively dependent 
upon wages. The large farmers in their short-sightedness 
were well content with this result; they had their wished- 
for labouring class, bound to work for them if it was to 


1 This is well described by Mr. G. C. Brodrick, English Land and English 
Landlords, 1881, p. 123. ‘‘In short absenteeism is the inevitable consequence 
of a system which concentrates landed property in few hands.” 

> ‘All these are hereby thrown out of their livings, with their families, 
and many other families, who are chiefly employed and supported by them, 
such as blacksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights and other artificers and 
tradesmen, besides their own labourers and servants.’” Addington, op. 
Cis Ps 13oe ; 

ee nee grocers, butchers, indeed tradesmen and manufacturers of 
all sorts, as well as innkeepers . . . . are greatly injured by the de- 
crease of the villages.’’ Ibid. p. 47. 

4 See the description in Cursory Remarks, p. 20, and Political Enquiry, 
jab es 

H 
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exist, and with no land of its own on which to expend 
any part of its labour-power. But even as early as 1813 
Stevenson was asking ‘‘whether a mere increase of wealth 
may not be purchased too dearly.’”! 

Where the process of development had fully worked itself 
out the old graded society of the village had disappeared. 
Equality or similarity of social standing had given way 
to the opposition between capitalist employers and pro- 
letarian labourers; it had become hard to rise in the social 
scale; and the farm servant when he left his situation had 
before him no prospect of anything beyond the uncertain 
daily bread of a propertyless day-labourer. 

The extinction of the domestic system of industry meant 
the disappearance of another class of little farmers and 
freeholders; though on the other hand, as industry de- 
veloped and the manufacturing towns expanded, a new 
class of small property-owners grew up out of successful 
industrial labourers, little manufacturers and shopkeepers. 

Of course the economic and social revolution described 
in the foregoing pages was not completed all over Eng- 
land at one and the same time. Enclosures and engrossing 
went on into the nineteenth century, though with gradu- 
ally diminishing force. Nor was even small farming 
absolutely swept away. The Reports of the Royal 
Commission of 1867 show that it had maintained itself in 
some parts, chiefly in the western counties and in pasture 
districts, but also elsewhere, e.g. in Sussex, Cambridge- 
shire, Yorkshire and Durham. Again, villages may still 
be found where neither separation nor consolidation have 
taken place. Thus impoverishment did not come upon 
the agricultural classes all at once; new victims were 
added to the list year by year. We are not to suppose 
that in the last hundred years or so a perfectly homo- 
geneous class of agricultural labourers has passed through 
a perfectly uniform process of development. Still, there 
are certain great events, such as the rise in the price of 
provisions, the changes in the Settlement Acts, the reform 
of the Poor Law, the transition to Free Trade, and others, 

1 Stevenson, Surrey, 1813, p. 87. 
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which have been felt over the whole country at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

Under these conditions the history of the agricultural 
labourer in the nineteenth century cannot be written by 
the simple process of taking certain periods and recounting 
such events occurring within them as concern that class. 
We are obliged to content ourselves with bringing out as 
clearly as may be the various factors in the general de- 
velopment and their influence on the labourer. Among 
such factors enclosure_and the system of the large farm 
remain dominant in the period next following. 

The large farm was so closely connected with the 
economic conditions of the times that no immediate retro- 
gression in that matter was conceivable. But the 
enclosures, if they could not be stopped, could at least be 
freed from their worst excrescences. And, in fact, in the 
nineteenth century the legislature, under the pressure of 
public opinion, aimed at two main points in this regard, 
namely at lessening the expenses of enclosure and at 
securing greater justice for the cottager class. The Act of 
1801 (41 Geo. III. c. 109), worked for by Sinclair and 
Young, extracted a number of clauses from various Private 
Acts and enacted that they should hold good in all cases 
where the special Act did not expressly provide to the con- 
trary. Bills.could thenceforward be drafted at less length 
and therefore more cheaply. Omitting various other 
Acts passed with the same object! we come to the General 
Enclosure Act of 1845. This introduced many new 
principles. Enclosure business was entrusted to a 
Commission instead of to a Parliamentary Committee : 
the Commissioners were to see that all proposals respected 
the provisions of the Act, and then to lay them before 
Parliament in one Bill once a year. Gneist says that the 
Act brought down the expenses of enclosure to less than 
a tenth of what they had been.? Its promoters had hoped 
that it would also help the cottager to come by his own: 


1 For an account of the various Acts, see Scrutton, op. cit., pp. 155 f., 
and for the Acts themselves Chitty’s Collection of the Statutes, I1I., 334 f. 
2 Gneist, Englisches Verwaltungsrecht, 3rd ed. p. 1036. 
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but they had reckoned without their Commissioners. For 
when in 1869 a Committee of the Commons took the 
statistics of enclosures made since 1845, it appeared that 
out of 614,800 acres enclosed or in process of enclosure 
the Enclosure Commissioners had only assigned 2,223 to 
the poor. Later Acts, that of 1876 in particular, conse- 
quently aimed at putting the Commissioners under such 
regulations as should force them to have some regard to 
the interests of the poor: and it was said that these pro- 
visions accounted for the fact that enclosure came to a 
standstill. Attempts were made, besides, to preserve 
commons in the interests of the health and recreation of 
urban populations: and distrust of the Commissioners 
called into being a Commons Preservation Society. 


iiiiThe Position of the Labourer, 1760 to 1800. 


In the last third of the eighteenth century the effect of 
the economic and social changes which have so far occu- 
pied us was intensified by an accompanying phenomenon 
already touched on, namely a rapid rise in the price of 
provisions. This fell with special severity upon the 
labourers, who, having lost land, common, stock, and> 
free firing, had now to buy all they consumed, and that 
out of insufficient wages. Contemporary writers are in 
the most complete agreement on this point. Howlett 
writes in 1788 that ‘‘the price of labour has not advanced 
in proportion to the advance in the price of provisions”? ;2 
that the price of the quarter of wheat, which from 1746 to 
1765 had been only g2s., had risen between 1765 and 1776 


1 The following figures were given in the Report of the Inclosure 
Commission made May 6th, 1869. They refer to enclosures made after the 
passing of the Act of 1845 :— 


A.—COMPLETED ENCLOSURES. 


Total Acreage Acres reserved for Acres reserved for the 
allotted. Exercise and Recreation. Labouring Poor. 
507,700 1,406 1,903 
re B.—ENCLOSURES PROCEEDING. 
Estimated Total Acreage— 
107,104 336 320 
Gross 
Total...614,904 1,742 
2 The Insufficiency of the Causes t ie io 


o which-the increase of our Poor and 


of the Poor’s Rates have been commonly ascribed, 1788, p. 53. 
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to more than 45s., which by itself would raise the cost of 
living to the poor by some four million pounds; that to 
this had to be added the indirect taxes, on soap, leather, 
candles, etc., imposed owing to the war, and raising the 
price of the articles affected by about one-fifth : while in 
the meantime the rise in wages had in many parts of the 
country, as in his own county of Essex, been hardly more 
than 2d. in the shilling. A correspondent of his in the 
southern counties gave the comparative agricultural wages 
‘of 1737 and 1787 as follows :— 


é 1737. 1787. 
Labourers inthe country... 906 ob tod. 12d. 
Labourers in the neighbourhood of the great 

towns .. 200 soe 360 oa obs 508 16d. 16d, 
Threshers 508 a Bcc Gan oat ue od. 12d. 


In Suffolk winter wages! had risen from tod. to 14d. a 
day, and harvest wages from 10s, to 12s. a week. 

Kent, writing as much as twelve years earlier, in 
1776,? had said that the price of land and of agricultural 
products had risen by 60 per cent., but the wages of labour 
at most by 20 per cent. His experience was in the southern 
and eastern counties. He said that wages were on an 
average only 1s. 2d. a day, “ taking one place with 
another.’ Assuming that the extra wage earned in 
harvest time covered the house-rent, and that the wife 
could earn 3d. a day, then the total income would be 8s. 6d. 
a week. 5S. 3d. of this would have to go for bread alone, 
so that only 3s. 3d. would remain for all other expenses. 
While the present high prices lasted, it would be im- 
possible for such families to eat anything but bread, which 
seemed cruelty to a poor man whose whole life was spent 
n hard manual toil. Labourers ought to have 1s. 6d. a 
day, which would about correspond to the rise of prices, 
and the total income would then be tos. 6d. In this 
case they could clothe themselves decently and enjoy per- 
haps eight or ten pounds of meat with their bread, ‘“‘which 


1 Arthur Young understands by winter wages the wages commonly paid 
for forty-one weeks in the year. The other weeks fall under the head of 
harvest. 

2 Hints to Gentlemen, pp. 273 f. 
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they are surely entitled to by the laws of nature, and the 
ties of humanity.”’ 

Davies, whose comprehensive work? appeared in 1795 
(though the materials had been gathered earlier) is equally 
of opinion that ‘“‘the most effectual measure for giving 
them immediate relief is, to raise the price of labour. It 
is obviously reasonable and right that the pay of the 
labourer should keep pace with the general advance in 
the prices of those things which are necessary for his 
support.”"? He reckons that in Berkshire the labourer 
earned— 


35 weeks at (say) 7s. ea aor 250 re oo 12 F : 
17 36 3, 108. (piece work) os ose 202 810 o 
Per annum ae en AOA © 
The wife at 6d. a week + Ae See TA6.S0 
Total! -..c. 9c. Sees ae 


or about 8s. 6d. a week. Two household budgets show 
him that the wage of the husband moved about the point 
of 8s. In another place he says that the labourer’s in- 
come was on an average 14d. a day. 

Thus we may conclude, on the authority of Kent and 
Davies, that from 1775-1790 the average daily wage in 
the southern part of the kingdom was ts. 2d., while before 
the revolution in prices it had been ts. 

For the years 1767 to 1770 we have the notes made by 
Young on his tours through the country, and the statistical 
averages which he drew from them for districts classed 
according to their distance from London. The figures 
are an average of winter, spring and harvest wages, or of 
winter and harvest only. As to the result of his Northern 
Tour he reports as follows} :— 


1 The Case of Labourers in Husbandry stated and considered, 1795. p. 
106. According to Davies prices had risen by one-third in the last forty 
or fifty years, and wages only by one-sixth or one-seventh: for the ordinary 
wage had gone up from 5s. to 6s., or in some places from 6s. to 7S .8 
seldom more. Op. cit., p. 66. : 

2 Ibid, p. 14. 

3 A Six Months’ Tour through tl 


1e Nort} England, 2 y 
t of England, 2nd ed. 1771, IV., 


r 
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Miles. s. d 

Average wages at a distance from London of ... HO woo fH 
” ” ” ” eos 50 to 100 ... 6 9 

” ” ” ” +eIOO ,, 300 «. View? 

” ” ” ” Mee ZOO ase OO acs jal 

” ” ” ” REMOVED) 3005-5 ma 


According to this the wages of 1770 did not differ from 
those of 1775 to 1790, except in districts distant more than 
300 miles from London. 

His tour through the southern counties extended from 
Suffolk to Wales. He found the average wage to be' 


Miles. s. d 

At adistance from London of... eae 508 20 «10 Q 
” ” yy see ose AO Wa din ap 

” ” ” see Au See (IS) gy TKD cso OH 

” er) ne a ats OL LO sel 7] Olsens 


so that the average was 7s. 9d. But as a good deal of 
piece work was done in these southern counties, and when 
it was done increased the earnings by about one-fourth, 
Young considered that the true average might be about 
8s. He takes this occasion to remark that the average 
industrial wage was 8d. above the 7s. 9d. average, Ree 
was 8s. 5d. 

Finally, we have the results of the tour through the east 
of England. The wages were’: 


Miles. Sd. 

At a distance from London of not more than ... So... 8 7 
” ” ” 9 cont FOULO? LOOM .8 {2 LO 

$9 ” ” ” tae LOO yy L7O Ness Fea 


Looking at these figures as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that the average wage between 1767 and 1770, 
leaving out of account the neighbourhood of London and 
the extreme east and west of the country, was about four- 
teen pence a day. In the neighbourhood of the capital it 
was sometimes considerably higher; and in the more dis- 
tant parts of the country it fell to one shilling a day and 
even less.3 Further, Young seems to be right when he 


1 A Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern Counties of England, 1768, 

mec OOs 
e 2 A Farmer’s Tour through the East of England. IV., 316. 

3 Young himself recognises this. ‘‘Labour in some parts of the Kingdom 
is certainly too low; in the West of England, for instance, to have it at 
several places so low as 5s. or 6s. the year round bears no proportion to 
the price of necessaries.” A Six Weeks’ Tour, p. 275. 
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says in another place that there was no change in the price 
of agricultural labour between 1767 and 1793." 

Going back now for a moment to compare earlier con- 
ditions, we may cite first a Lancashire wages assessment 
of 17257 :— 

Wages Wages 
without with 
The best labourers from the middle of March to Board. Board. 
the middle of September ... 5050 ie Me Ee” Boe Ge 
The best labourers from the middle of September 


to the middle of March .... ae a taney LOG ate tee 
Ordinary labourers from the middle of March to 


the middle of September 608 nee cost OC memes 
Ordinary labourers from the middle of September 
to the middle of March ... aaa 360 sec Opis con AKL 


According to this, wages varied from gd. to 1s. a day; 
which tends to confirm the estimate of Howlett’s corres- 
pondent, who put them, as the reader will remember, at 
tod. in 1737. In 1682 the Suffolk justices assessed 
summer wages at Is., and winter wages at 1od., or with 
board at 6d. and 5d. respectively. According to Thorold 
Rogers the average wage from 1643 to 1702 was 6s. 43d. 
per week.t It does not seem desirable to go further back, 
because the changes in the value of money make com- 
parison difficult. But from these particulars we may at 
least conclude that for a century before the rise of prices 
wages stood at an average of from 10d. to 1s. a day, while 
from 1767 to 1793 they were about ts. to 14d.5 

The year 1793 marks the beginning of a period in which 
the movement in prices took on an unprecedented rapidity. 
Just at this time the Agricultural Surveys began to ap- 
pear. Some of them ran into two editions, others were 
supplemented by the work of new correspondents: and 
for the nineties we have also Eden’s State of the Poor 
and Young’s Annals. It is possible, therefore, to trace 


the movement of money wages, at least for certain coun- 
t Annals, XLIII., 38. 
2 Eden, State of the Poor, IIl., evi. 


. 3 Ibid. Pareto? Gregory King, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, reckoned the income of this 


cent class at £15-a year, or 5s. to 6s. a 
4 Agriculture and Prices, V., 615. 
5 I do not know what leads Arthur Y. 
wage in the seventeenth century w 
ury, up to 1760, one shilling. © 


oung to conclude that the average 
as 1o3d., and that in the eighteenth cent- 
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ties. According to the calculations I have made on the 
evidence thus given, Arthur Young seems to be right in 
saying that ‘‘from those years hae and 1793) to 1803 and 
1804 labour rose about 4o per cent.’’; though of course in 
particular counties the percentage was more, and in others 
less. But the rise seems to me to have begun earlier in 
some places. Between 1804 and 1810 it continued, but 
I am not in a position to trace these later changes in detail. 

The following figures will give some idea of the move- 
ment as it took place in various parts of the country. I 
have not included any data taken from Eden, for the 
reason that they do not admit of comparison with those of 


earlier times. 
HEREFORDSHIRE.! 


1794. 1805. 
Servants ...6 to 9 guineas) With Carter ...10 to 12 guineas 
Boys seaay 2} a6 Rnoara & Bailiff or 
MaidSmme so 4a 5 lodging Dairy- With 
man SitO, Oma, board & 
Dairymaid6,, 7 ,,; lodging. 
Second 
Maid. 20; .m mein 


Day-labourers— 
6s. and 1 gallon (Summer) 
5s. and 3 quarts (Winter) 
Harvest labourers— 
14d. and board 
Women— 
6d. and z quarts, and dur- 
ing harvest board also, 


Day-labourers— 
7s. and 2 dinners (Summer) 
6s. and 2 dinners (Winter) 
At harvest time wages are 
twice as high. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.? 


1788. 


1794. 
12d. Winter 12d.—14d. 


1807. 
18d. and one gallon, 


and beer. not including harvest. 
Summer 18d.— 20d. 
and beer. 
LINCOLN.? 
1794- , 1199 

End of harvest to hay- Winter... Ios. od, (20d.) 
making ... nee .. 12d.—14d. Spring... ... los. gd. (214d.) 
Hay-making to harvest ... 18d. Summer ... ee 3S Ode (27d) 
Harvest . «-28.0d.t038.. Tlarvest’ ... ... 208. od. (38. 4d.) 

NORFOLK.?4 


Wages rose from 15 to 20 per cent. 


1 Marshall, 
2 Ibid. pp. 407, 451. 


between 1782 and 


Western Department, pp. 279, 327. 


3 Marshall, Hastern Department, pp. 56, 142. 


4 ibid. py 372. 
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1796; between 1790 and 1804 day-wages rose about 40 per 
cent., and wages generally (including those of farm ser- 
vants, and piece-work earnings) about 50 per cent. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.! 
or 1793. 1811. 
Day-labourers— 5 
Pit yeut to hay-making 12d.—14d. Winter aw fe. hhh Ser ee 


Hay-making to Harvest 18d. Summer ... see 139, OC. 2yGe 
Harvest an ae 2s. 6d. 
BERKS.? 
1794. 1813 (materials collected 
Winter ; t2d.—15d. 1807— 8). 
Summer es oe 14d.—18d. gs. to 12s. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.?® 


1793- £796. 1804. 

Farm-servants— 

Men... {8 to £12 £14 to £18. 

Women... £3 to £5 £6 to £7. 
Day-labourers— 

Summer...14d.—16d. 2s. One 

Winter ...12d.—14d. third 

Harvest ...18d.—ard. 2s. 6d. more 
Women— than 

Harvest ,..12d.—15d. aid, 1793. 

Other 

labour... 6d.— 8d. 
DURHAM.$4 
1794. 1810. 

Farm-servants— ; 

Men... uae oo. £30 to £14. 421. 

Women _.... - £4to £6. £8. 

With their entire keep. 

Day-labourers 12d. to 18d. Winter re +» 28. to 2s. 3d. 

At harvest up to 2s. 6d. or more. Summer... +» 28. 6d, to 3s. 

Harvest x s+ )2Se10G. 

Women... =a ade adc 6d. 

Hay-making ine ae. 8d. Women nee we LOds tO 2S: 

Harvest upto 2s, or 2s. 6d. Harvest or ais ERY 


NORTH WALES.5 


Between 1793 and 1799 wages rose about 30 per cent., 
especially during harvest; and ‘‘since the year 1799 
another percentage advance has taken place.”’ 


1 Marshall, Midland Department, pp. 411, 422. 
2 Marshall, Southern Department, pp. 53, 82. 


© x * de e 
3 Bailey and Culley, Agriculture of Northumberland, grd ed. 1813, pp. 
165, 166. 


4 Marshall, Northern Department, p. 
Durham, 1810, pa262. 
5 Davies, Agriculture of N. Wales, p. 353. 


19, and Bailey, Agriculture of » 
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SOUTH WALES.! 


Up to 1790 the wage was about 6d. throughout the 
year: in 1793 in Cardigan it was 7d. in winter, and 8d. 
in summer, in 1814 Is. to Is. 6d.. 

On looking through these lists it must be admitted that 
an important rise in wages took place between 1793 and 
1812. But Tooke seems to exaggerate when he says ‘‘The 
wages of agricultural labourers and artisans had been 
doubled or nearly so,’’? though it is true that in some 
parts of the country they had doubled since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In any case, the rise was still 
inadequate to meet the rise in prices, as Tooke says him- 
self :—“‘The wages of agricultural labourers and of arti- 
sans had been raised in a considerable, although still 
inadequate proportion to the increased price of neces- 
saries.”’3 The following figures attest this inadequacy. 
The first table is to be found in Duncombe’s Hereford- 
shire,+ and shows that the prices of most provisions had 
tisen from fifty to three or even four hundred per cent. 
between 1760 and 1804, and that wheat, oats and meat 
went up toa particularly high figure. 


TABLE I. 1691. 1740. 1760. 1804. 
(asad eS nC, |4oe Sse. ae sean 
Wheat (per bushel of ro genous) 3 Gh xe) 6) 0) Io 6 
Oats =... wae 10 II 7.0 4.0 
White Peas ... 2 6 8 o 
Barley... 2a6 6 0 
Malt vee Se A 9) S80 
Butcher’s Meat (per Ib. Wimece i I 14 7 
Bacon (per Ib.) 360 as 4 64 
Geese (each) .. ate 506 20H 10 iy (6) 4 0 
Roasting Pig... ce =a ais Io oe (8) 
Fowls (per couple) ... xe 23 6 7 25 A: 
Pigeons (per dozen)... sor n6a iv © 4 0 
Fresh Butter (per lb. ) so st 44 Iga 
Fresh Salmon nae 80 a I ZB 4% nw 
Coals (per ton) ne one aa i (6) LAM Oy poled O 


Kent’ compares the Norfolk prices of 1773 and 1793 :— 


1 Davies, Agriculture of S. Wales, p. 284. 
2 Tooke, History of Prices, 1., 329. 

3 Ibid. p. 330. 

4 Marshall, Western Department, p. 305. 
5 Marshall, Hastern Department, p. 309. 
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OTAsie | 47735) | 793-8 

fos aN se 

Butter (per pint of 20 oz.) ... es 7 IanO 

Cheese (per Ib.) sys aes Ee ie 3 6 
Fowls and Eggs, about double in 1793 «-- 

Pork and Butcher’s Meat ... 560 a 3 5 

Meal (14lbs.) ... éc ~ Dano 1 6 

Malt (per quarter) ... 209 500 ae = | Sr R12 Bon ez OmnO 


They show that within a period when the rise in prices 
had indeed begun, but not the marked scarcity of the last 
ten years of the century, goods were already from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. dearer. Marshall adds that similar 
changes had taken place in other counties. 

A valuable confirmation and extension of this inform- 
ation is to be found in Young’s report on Essex,’ which 
shows that between 1767 and 1805 there was an increase in 
prices of from seventy to one hundred per cent. (cheese not 
included, as its prices may not be strictly comparable). 


TABLE III. 1767. 1794. | 1805. 

(Young) |(Vancouver)) (Young.) 

Lo a ba \ £8. a eat iat 

Butter (per Ib.) ... 000 nn oo be 64 108 | I Ig 
Mutton bo ade set tae sac ope 4% 44 | 72 
Beef Age edo cae car ae re 4 4k | 8 
Veal 4 42 53 | 9+ 
Cheese 5 34 6 | 8 


The change in prices in Berkshire? may be given as 
follows, showing an increase of from fifty to eighty per 
cent. 


TABLE IV. About 1750. About 1794. 
Sy Gk Gk, s. d. coe 

Flour: per bushel ae sc) 223054 acto SO mn ‘ 6 8 to é "3 s 
Bread : half peck 7 to 8 | Ir to 1/2 
Bacon: per lb. ... ona 5 to 6 | 8 to 9 
Beef and Mutton: per lb. 3 to 34 | 4} to 5 
Ronikee pene! Damme 8c ope 34 to 4 4% to 5 
Cheese: best quality, per Ib. ... Beto 34 54 to 6 

A second ,, a AS 24 to 3 | 4% to 5 
Malt : per bushel ae Fodls 3) Cy ey RG 5 seato 6 6 
Fresh Butter a00 5 to Gm Io to me 
Salt Butter 4 to R | Vanco 8 
Soap and Candles is 40 6 | 84 to 9 
Pair of Men’s Shoes a Oo I 6 6 to i © 
Pair of Women’s Shoes 2020 COMES SO 410 tO 4 6 
Wool : per 28 Ibs. aes | I4 0 to 15 0 [i520 sto ea tO 


1 Ibid. p. 504. 


2 Davies, Case of Labourers in Husbandry, p. 65. 
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I might add still further figures, but will be satisfied 
with those given above. They show that the increase 
of prices was most felt in the districts farthest from 
London, which had only lately been drawn upon to serve 
the consumption of the capital. It will be remembered 
that wages were lowest in just these districts. The figures 
further show that the price of provisions rose between 1760 
and 1805 by from fifty to one hundred per cent., and in the 
more distant parts even by several hundreds per cent. : 
while wages in the same period did not rise on an average 
more than sixty per cent., and, between 1760 and 1793 in 
particular, rose very much too slowly. 

For the next period, up to 1813 or 1814, I have no data at 
my disposal which would justify me in hazarding an 
opinion of my own. I must therefore limit myself to 
stating the results of two enquiries made by Arthur Young, 
one of which extends up to the year 1810, and the other to 
1812. The first is to be found in a publication entitled An 
Enquiry into the Progressive Value of Money in England, 
1812, and I give the abbreviated form of its tabular 
summary appearing in Tooke and Newmarch, History of 
Prices, VI., 391. It makes possible a rapid survey of the 
changes in wages and their purchasing power for various 
periods from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The prices of 1804 to 1810 are indicated by the figure 
20, which is the base to which the other figures relate. 


a 
TABLE V. Wheat, Oats Meat, Day Day 
and Cheese Wages. Wages. 
Barley. and (agvi- (Industrial. 
Butter. cultural.) Greenwich 


(average.) Hospital.) 

1600-1699 see PE © tes Of os a OTC — 
1700-1799 385 OL es ee Lit mest LOPS ost 25 ula. — 
1701-1766 eae Oe TE eee pecs Je eee LOR tone 144 
1767-1789 ase Un eee Tienes PLT hae Lae. 14 

1790-1803 acc goo 212). cou TUG a! oop. MCD yh ant ES aoe 154 
1804-1810 cae Pee OMe ot Olgas sce 20 re ont E2O ME rtene 20 

1767-1800 +3 i NES SM AEN ey BY eo AES She 152 


a a 

The second set of figures is contained in the Inquiry into 
the Rise of Prices in Europe during the last twenty-five 
years, 1815. The author comes to the conclusion (p. 202) 
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that from the time of his tours in the sixties up to 1812 the 
increases were as follows :— 


TaBLe VI. Increase per cent. 
Bread oo aes a0 mee ad 100 
Meat ate 500 ost Ant ead 146 
Butter sor 200 oO 058 sat 140 
(Wheescman... ame hic oie S00 153 
Provisions on an average ae aba 1342 
Wages on an average... abe See 100 


We shall learn the causes of this disproportion between 
prices and wages later on. 

It is not to be assumed that with these figures the 
labourer’s position has been completely set before us. For 
in the first place vestiges of payments in kind still existed 
in some parts, which are here allowed for at an estimated 
money value, but of which I shall have to give some 
data presently. And in the second place it is obvious 
that the cottier who could depend on products from his own 
holding in addition io his wages could obtain a far greater 
total of commodities than could the propertyless labourer 
of later times at the same wages: so that for this reason 
alone it is of little use merely to compare the wages of 
different periods, even when the value of money has re- 
mained constant. Nor shall I attempt to estimate the 
purchasing-power of wages in relation to wheat: for the 
bread of the English labourer was not made exclusively 
of wheat before the eighteenth century, and then only in 
the southern counties; and even in the worst of times he 
did not live on bread alone.t| So that our figures only 


1 The most interesting calculation of the kind which I know is to be 
found in John Barton’s Observations on the circumstances which 
influence the conditions of the working classes, 1817, p. 26. But it goes 
without saying, after what has been said above, that I consider it to have 
no real value :— 


Weekly Wheat per Wages in 
wage. quarter. Pints of Wheat. 
s. he Gk 
1742-1752 65:0 gor ©) 102 
1761-1770 Fa6 42 6 go 
1780-1790 8 o Rie es 80 
L795=1'7.00 aka c oe eee 9 0 70 8 66 
E7S0-TSOS ots, te eee TO 86 8 60 
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give us a point of departure in the work of estimating his 
general condition. 

Moreover, the pamphlets of the eighteenth century show 
that evils were at work which could not be reduced to 
statistical form. We hear from the most various quarters, 
and from the most various parts of the country, that as a 
result of the changes in the methods of production and 
distribution there were important articles of the labourer’s 
consumption, which he either could not obtain at all—as 
e.g. milk—or had to buy from retailers at exorbitant 
prices. ‘‘There is still another cause which greatly 
heightens this distress,’’ writes Kent,' ‘‘and that is, the 
disadvantage these poor objects labour under, in carrying 
their dear-earned penny to market. Formerly they could 
buy milk, butter and many other small articles in every 
parish, in whatever quantity they wanted. But since 
small farms have decreased in number, no such 
articles are to be had; for the great farmers have no idea 
of retailing such small commodities, and those who do 
retail them, carry them all to towns. A farmer is even 
unwilling to sell the labourer who works for him a bushel 
of wheat, which he might get ground for three or four 
pence abushel. For want of this advantage, he has to go 
to the mealman, or baker, who, in the ordinary course of 
their profit, get at least ten per cent. of them, on this princi- 
palsariicie Ol tueir consumption» -.. . . ..0..ln= short, 
they labour under every discouragement. For the very 
persons who have the advantage of their labour, and whose 
duty it is to make their situation comfortable, are often 
their greatest oppressors; and as the principal farmers of 
every parish are generally the overseers of the poor, their 
complaints are frequently made to a deaf ear.’’ And what 
Kent says is confirmed so far as the county of Durham 
is concerned by the General Report on Enclosures? 
But he forgot to add that in earlier times many thousands 


1 Hints, pp. 263 ff. 

2 ‘‘Milk has diminished, owing to the farmers finding the profits of 
grazing larger, and the unwillingness of too many agents and proprietors 
to accommodate industrious cottagers with small parcels of land to keep a 
COW se Op. cite pais. 
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of cottagers had had cows of their own, which provided 
them and their children with milk, cheese and butter. The 
less milk they had, the commoner became the drinking 
of bad tea in the midlands and south; it was in use at all 
meals, and was given, unfortunately, even to children. 
Arthur Young notes as one great advantage of the Irish 
peasant over the English labourer that the former could 
obtain milk all the year round.’ 

The same state of affairs is again described by Davies :* 
and he emphasises more strongly that a new method of 
distribution had been built up along with the new methods 
of production.s ‘‘The great farmer (he says) deals in a 
wholesale way with the miller; the miller with the meal- 
man; the mealman with the shopkeeper; of which last the 
poor man buys his flour by the bushel. For neither the 
miller, nor the mealman, will sell the labourer a less 
quantity than a sack of flour under the retail price at 
shops: and the poor man’s pocket will seldom allow of 
his buying a whole sack at once.”’ 

The case was the same with the consumption of meat. 
Not only had it risen considerably in price, but in many 
places it was no longer to be had: it all went to the 
towns. The greatest sufferers by this state of things 


t “That the Irishman’s cow may be ill-fed, is admitted, but ill-fed as it 
is it is better than the no cow of the Englishman; the children of the 
Irish cabin are nourished with milk, which, small as the quantity may be, 
is far preferable to the beer or vile tea which is the beverage of the English 
infant, for nowhere but in a town is milk to be bought.’’ And above he 
had said ‘‘Generally speaking the Irish poor have a fair belly-full of 
potatoes, and they have milk the greatest part of the year.” A Tour in 
Ireland, 1780, p. 22. 

2 The Case of Labourers, pp. 34 f. 

3 In Alcester a mill and a bakehouse were bought for the use of poor 
consumers. It was found that the bakers gained 6d. on every loaf. Young, 
Annals, XXVI., 59. Forster, in his Enquiry into the High Price of 
Provisions, p. 136, says:—‘‘Millers have indeed within a few years raised 
immense fortunes, and bakers in general thrive and get rich in a pro- 
portion far beyond what is seen in other trades, that fairly rank with them. 
It has been the general practice in the country till within a few years, for 
a miller to fetch his grists from house to house, and return them in the 
same seo when reduced to meal.’’ Cp. also A View of Real Grievan:es, 
[job Leiey tic 
ovis A labourer, speaking to the author of the Political Enquiry, wondered 

where all the beef and mutton went to, for he was very certain, that 
not one half of the butchers’ meat was now consumed as formerly in poor, 
labouring men’s families in the country.’? p. 71. The Agricultural Sur- 
veys for the next few decades give the answer to his question. 
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were those labourers who had been used themselves to keep 
and kill beasts. And we note what small and unregarded 
changes may determine the conditions of a labourer’s life 
when we remember that the necessity of buying flour in- 
creased his difficulty in keeping stock. When he got his 
own corn ground,' the bran went to feed his beasts: under 
the new state of things it naturally remained with the 
miller? 

Such were the consequences of taking away land and 
common from the labourer. It would have been something 
if a garden had been left him large enough to supply the 
necessary potatoes and other vegetables. But even this was 
not general, especially in the south, as we have already 
seen. Nor was it only the gardens which disappeared : 
the cottages went too. Formerly, they had been allowed 
to fall to pieces, or had been pulled down, in order to de- 
crease the number of those who had common rights. Now, 
with the increase of the poor rates, a new motive appeared, 
which however produced the same effects: and the system 
of engrossing added yet another. The labourers were 
huddled into the empty houses of the quondam farmers, 
while the large farmer of the new style settled himself in 
the manor-house of some vanished small squire; and the 
gardens, reduced in size, were often divided up among the 


labourers, so that each got a mere scrap of land.# The 


1 On the disappearance of jobbing millers, cp. Lord Sheffield, Observ- 
ations on the Corn Bill, 1791, p. 9, n. 

a ‘A greater proportion of labourers fed a pig formerly than at present 
Cpa Me Farmers who refuse to sell wheat in small quantities, act very 
improperly, for the labourer who can buy wheat, gets better bread than he 
can otherwise procure, and he has the bran towards feeding a pig.” 
Marshall, Western Department, p. 242. 

3 ‘And this destruction (in consequence of the law of settlement) has 
been greatly promoted by the system of engrossing farms. For the en- 
grossing. farmer, occupying sometimes half a dozen farms, converts the 
farmhouses . . . . into dwellings for the poor. After taking 
ase part of the garden... . for his own use, he divides the 
rest, as he had before divided the houses, into several portions, allotting to 
each . . . . about a quarter of a rood.’’ Davies, The Case of 
Labourers, p. 35. ‘‘Three small farmhouses have each been divided 
into three tenements . . . forty-five souls will now be found 
to occupy the dwellings which were before inhabited by fifteen.’’ Young, 
Annals, Vol. XXXVI., p. 115. 

4 ‘Formerly many of the lower sort of people occupied tenements of 
their own, with parcels of land about them, or they rented such of others. 
On these they raised for themselves a considerable part of their subsistence, 
without being obliged, as now, to buy all they want at shops. And this 


I 
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repeal of the Act of 1589, in the year 1775, first made this 
legally possible: but it had long been desired, and prac- 
tised, by many interested persons in the southern and 
midland counties. 

No great stretch of imagination is required to see that 
a gradual lowering of the labourer’s standard of life was 
inevitable. Forces over which he had small control 
obliged him to live almost exclusively on bread and bad 
tea, as certainly as the governor of a prison regulates the 
diet of those under his charge. Only in the north was a 
better standard maintained; and of this we shall speak 
presently. But would it not be supposed that the superior 
wisdom of the governing classes would have led them to 
feel some sympathy with the poor under these conditions ? 
Yet unfortunately such sympathy was seldom to be found. 
Why did they not eat potatoes? asked some. Why did 
they not drink milk? enquired others. And was it suit- 
able for them to eat wheaten bread only? said many re- 
proachfully. Davies devotes one chapter of his book to 
a defence of the labourers under these attacks. They 
would gladly drink milk, he explains, if they could get 
it: and they would grow potatoes to feed themselves and 
to fat a pig, if only they had the ground for the purpose. 
But as to eating wheat bread, it was their only substitute 
for all those articles of food which were now refused them, 
and moreover was absolutely necessary in the interests of 
agriculture.'. These critics showed as much intelligence 
as the gentlemen whose marvellous acuteness discovered 
that commons entailed great loss on the nation, seeing that 
beasts fed on enclosed land could be sold dearer than those 
from the common pasture. 

A few words must be added as to the goods of which the 


kept numbers from coming upon the parish. But since those small parcels 
of ground have been swallowed up in the contiguous farms and inclosures, 
and the cottages themselves have been pulled down, the families which used 
to occupy them are crowded together in decayed farmhouses with hardly 
ground enough about them for a cabbage garden: and being thus reduced 
to be mere hirelings, they are very liable to come to want.’? Davies, The 
Case of Labourers, p. 56. Cp. the description from Young’s pen of the 
horrible dwellings of the Suffolk labourers. ‘‘The general rent of cottages 
is from qos. to £3, with or without a small garden.’? Marshall, Eastern, 
Department, p. 429. 
t Davies, The Case of Labourers, pp. 31 f. 
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prices were raised by the indirect taxes. All who knew 
the condition of the poor from personal observation are 
agreed that the high prices affected them unfavourably. 
Adam Smith is of a different opinion. He admits that 
soap, salt, candles, leather and spirits had been made con- 
siderably dearer, but he thinks that ‘‘The quantity of 
these, however, which the labouring poor are under a 
necessity of consuming, is so very small, that the increase 
in their price does not compensate the diminution 
(!) in that of so many other things.’’* This remarkable 
proposition first appeared in print in 1776: at a time, that 
is, when the rise of prices was busying the heads of writers 
and the fingers of printers over the whole of England. It 
is the more remarkable since he himself says :—‘‘The high 
price of provisions has not in many parts of the kingdom 
been accompanied with any sensible rise in the money 
price of labour.’’ But the price of provisions was the de- 
cisive point for the standard of life of the agricultural 
labourer. 

Without land and without capital, then, the labourer 
had become the plaything of prices and taxation, even 
when he had work, and therefore wages to spend. 
What was his lot when he had no work, or when he was or 
became unable to work ? Davies gives us the answer. “‘But 
day-labourers are sometimes in want of work, and are 
sometimes unable to work, and in either case their sole re- 
source is the parish.’’? However, Arthur Young? and 

1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I., p. 112, 9th ed. 1799. In Streatly in 1796, 
a labourer spent about £2 7s. 4d. a year upon candles, soap, salt, starch, 
blue, etc. Eden II., 15. 

2 Davies, The Case of Labourers, p. 55. 

3 ‘“‘If husbandry improves, it will demand more labour.”’ Political 
Arithmetic, p. 63.  ‘‘Small farms with their universal attendant, poor 
farmers, can never form such a system of employ as richer farmers, for 
.. . . . improvements in husbandry are but another word for in- 
creases of labour.’’ Ibid. p. 70. 

So, at an earlier date, John Laurence: ‘‘So plain is it that Inclosure is 
the greatest Encouragement to good Husbandry and a Remedy for 
Beggary, the Poor being employed by the continual labour that is bestowed 
thereon . . . . (they) will be employ’d for many years in planting 
and preserving the hedges, and afterwards will be set to work, both in the 
tillage and pasture, wherein they may get an honest livelihood.”” A New 
System of Agriculture, p. 47. And before either Young or Laurence, 


Fitzherbert said that after enclosures ‘‘there be many new occupations that 
were not used before.’’? (On Surveying). 


r2 
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other defenders of the enclosures and engrossments were 
certain that there would be much more employment to be 
had as a consequence of the reforms. Let us enquire 
next whether their assurance was justified. 

A broad-minded, objective judgment of the case might 
be stated somewhat in this way :—-With the transition to 
the new systems of farming more labour was required than 
formerly. But the cottagers had holdings of their own 
and could not be always at the disposal of the farmers; 
nor were they sufficiently numerous. The landlords and 
farmers thus found themselves faced by a very terrible 
dilemma: but at last the sense prevailed that the progress 
of the whole nation would be served if the small farmers 
and cottagers were transformed into proletarian labourers. 
The proletarian forces were created; and by them new 
realms were to be opened up to civilisation. Suffering 
was involved in the process; but suffering necessarily ac- 
companies every struggle towards higher ends. 

Arbuthnot, himself a large farmer, entirely supports this 
view. ‘‘The benefit which they are supposed to reap 
from commons,’’? he writes, ‘‘in their present state, I 
know to be merely nominal; nay, indeed, what is worse, 
I know that, in many instances, it is an essential injury 
to them, by being made a plea for their idleness; for, some 
few excepted, if you offer them work, they will tell you they 
must go to look up their sheep, cut furzes, get their cow 
out of the pound, or perhaps say they must take their horse 
to be shod, that he may carry them to a horse race or 
cricket match.’”! And again: ‘‘The certain weekly 
income of the husband’s labour, not attended with the 
anxiety of the little farmers, will procure more real com- 
fort in his little cottage, and therefore will be more likely 
to promote population. . . . . If by converting the 
little farmers into a body of men who must work for 
others more labour is produced, it is an advantage which 
the nation should wish for: the compulsion will be that 
of honest industry to provide for a family, which by that 


1 An Inquiry into the Connection between the present price of provisions 
and the size of farms, 1773. p. 81, 3 
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means is less liable to become a burden to the parish than 
that of the little farmer, whose labours, being attended 
with constant anxiety and distress, seldom prosper.””" 

The italicised proposition might perhaps be admitted 
if it were not in company with so many false judgments. 
As it is it must be regarded doubtfully. And facts are 
against it. The actual enclosures did give extra employ- 
ment, but they only lasted a short time, and after that the 
maintenance of the hedges, ditches and banks obviously 
required little labour.2 Many farmers, for good reasons, 
adhered to the three-field system. But where districts 
which had formerly grown corn were given up to pasture- 
farming—and we have seen how often this was the case— 
much less labour was required, and an actual and con- 
siderable decrease of population was traceable.3 Where 
a more intensive cultivation was introduced, and where 
commons and wastes were turned into plough-land for 
corn and root-crops, absolutely more work was required, 
but the transition to large farming and the consolidation 
of holdings were counteracting tendencies. Thus if the 
facts and tendencies on both sides are compared, we shall 
hardly attain to the conviction that the new system meant 
an increased demand for agricultural labour over the 
whole country. 

However, a more important consideration is that if in 
some parts there was too little labour, in others there 
was too much: and thus the balance might be redressed. It 
is true that the working population was much less mobile 
than it is to-day, but that it was not immobile is proved 
by the case of the harvest labourers; and-the question 


1 Ibid. p. 128. 

2 Even the General Report on Enclosures is of this opinion: see p. 35. 

3 “In the counties of Leicester and Northampton, where inclosing has 
lately prevailed, the decrease of inhabitants in almost all the inclosed 
villages . . . . cannot but give every true friend of his country a 
most sensible concern. The ruins of former dwelling-houses, barns, stables, 
etc. show every one who passes through them that they were once much 


more extensive and better inhabited.’’ Addington, An Enquiry into the 
Reasons, p. 43. The General Report on Enclosures confirms this: cp. p. 
3. Contrast the sophistical language of the Political Arithmetic, p. 64. 


4 “he rise of the rates is chiefly ascribed to the enclosure of common 
fields; which it is said has lessened the number of farms, and, from the 


conversion of arable into pasture, has much reduced the number of 
labourers.’? Eden, II., p. 30. 
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was not of migration to distant parts, but of small move- 
ments from place to place. Enclosures were always 
isolated occurrences, limited to a small district; and we 
often read that on the completion of an enclosure migra- 
tions to neighbouring parishes took place. I shall be 
reminded here of the law of settlement. But (as I shall 
have occasion to show) its restrictions were less important 
than is commonly supposed. It was felt to be very 
burdensome, and in particular cases its effects were cruel, 
but it did not prevent the action of demand and supply 
in the labour market. Eden remarks incidentally that it 
was put in force in the country “‘where farms are large, 
and of course in few hands.’ If it had been all that is 
sometimes said, what explanation could be given of the 
great growth of the manufacturing towns? In the single 
year 1787, five thousand Irish settled in Manchester.?, Or 
how could we interpret the higher rate of wages in the 
neighbourhood of the towns as compared with purely 
agricultural districts? Stringent legislation together with 
mild administration has been noted as a characteristic of 
absolute governments: but the same phenomenon not 
seldom appears in the old England of aristocratic self- 
government. . 

We have to remember that the economic changes 
had now turned many farmers into labourers, so 
that the supply of labour was increased. It may 
have been scarce in some counties: we have reports 
to this effect from manufacturing districts such as Lanca- 
shire, from the neighbourhood of London, and from 

‘IL, p. 744. ‘The Poor’s Rates in this neighbourhood vary from 
2s. to 4s. in the pound. The difference in the several parishes, it is said, 
arises in a great measure from the facility or difficulty of obtaining settle- 
ments . . . . Those parishes which have for a long time been in the 
habit of using these precautions, are not very highly burthened with 
poor. This is often the case where farms are large, and of course in few 
hands; while other parishes, not politic enough to observe these rules, 
are generally burthened with an influx of poor neighbours.’’ There is no 
reason against generalising this observation, for Arthur Young, too, per- 
fectly understands that the close parishes are to be explained by the great 
estate and the system of large farming. Cp. Political Arithmetic, Dae lo2n 

2 Marshall, Northern Department, Da25Or 

3 The manufactures had induced many ‘to forsake the spade for the 


shuttle, and have embarrassed the farmers by the scarcity of workmen, 
and of course advanced the price of labour.’’ “Marshall, Northern Depart- 
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Surrey. In other parts, where there were many small 
owners, no labouring class had as yet been formed, as 
e.g. in Cumberland and Westmoreland. . But on the 
whole one does not get the impression that the supply was 
deficient. In winter, even then, in many districts no 
employment was to be had, and as early as the year 1788 
a Bill aiming at the relief of agricultural labourers during 
that season was laid before Parliament. The causes of 
unemployment differed in different neighbourhoods, but 
since the agrarian revolution of the eighteenth century 
worked itself out in thousands of independent parishe., 
nobody made a thorough enquiry into its causes. Just 
as little does anyone think to-day of an inductive enquiry 
into the causes of the unemployment of labourers in the 
towns: deductive methods are easier. 

In Winslow the winter unemployment was attributed to 
large farming and the transition from arable to pasture. 
But in Maids Morton, where apparently the old conditions 
still continued, some inhabitants had already become 
‘“roundsmen.’? Perhaps the piece-wages of the capable 
and industrious took the bread out of other .people’s 
mouths in this case.2 ‘‘Work is, chiefly, done by the 
piece,’’ remarks Eden. Other accounts only allow of the 
negative conclusion that corn-threshing gave employment 
only to a few men or only for a short time. In some 
places the possibility of winter employment was explained 
by the mildness of the weather; and in one case (Isle of 
Axholme) by the fact that much hemp and flax was grown 
in the districts In Kibworth Beauchamp the labourers 
had had work all the year round in the old times when 
corn was grown, being occupied in winter by the thresh- 
ing: but since pasture-farming came in only one third, 
or even one fourth as much labour as formerly was 
required. A contrast will make this even clearer. In 


ment, p. 257. For this reason the farmers grew little corn, and it was 
largely imported in consequence. 

1 Nicholls, History of the English Poor Law, II., 123. 

aetidenye lls. SO. 27. 

zibid. Ly, 570rt- 

4 Ibid. II., 384. 
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North-Luffenham, a village of the old style, with two 
linen-weavers who worked for wages, the labourers were 
occupied the whole winter through in threshing, and 
earned thereby eight shillings or nine shillings a 
week." 

On these grounds it seems to me probable that the 
indignation at the laziness of the cottiers and the claim 
that it was necessary to transform the small farmers into 
labourers were simply cloaks for the land-hunger of some, 
and the desire of others to engross farms to themselves. 
It was not that more labour was required, but that labour 
of a particular kind was required, and above all cheap 
labour; to which end a great quantity must be upon the 
market. To those who still doubt this we commend Mar- 
shall’s words :—‘‘Farmers like manufacturers . . . . 
require constant labourers—men who have no other means 
of support than their daily labour, men whom they can 
depend upon.’’? And moreover the new farmers, basing 
their economy more upon day-labour, needed pliable in- 
struments, which could be taken on and dismissed at pleas- 
ure. And as they succeeded in creating such a class, 
wages could remain low in spite of the rise in prices. 
“The great plenty of working hands always to be had 
when wanted,” writes Davies, ‘Shaving kept down the 
price of labour below its proper level, the consequence is 
universally felt in the increased number of dependent 
poor.’’3 Here we have the explanation of the slow rise 
in agricultural wages. That they did rise after the nine- 
ties is probably to be attributed to three causes: first to 
increased migration to the manufacturing districts as a 
result of the mitigation of the law of settlement : secondly 
to recruiting for the war,‘ which probably claimed a 
greater number of agricultural than of industrial labourers : 


t Eden, II., 613. 

2 Western Department, p. 143. 

3 Davies, Case of Labourers, p. 57. 

4 “The demand for labour has, in general, decreased since the com- 
mencement of the war, however, as many hands have been taken off by 
the army and navy, those who remain and who are able and willing to 


work may even at present earn a good livelihood.” Eden, [1., 874, 
(Sheffield), 
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and thirdly to the increased cultivation of corn. And here 
probably we have also the key to the slower movement 
of industrial wages. The greater influx of labourers from 
the country held them back, though of course fewer in- 
dustrial labourers were employed during the war,’ and 
the competition of child-labour on the new machines also 
tended to keep wages down. At all events, whereas at the 
end of the seventeenth century the pay of the industrial 
worker was supposed to be twice as much as that of the 
agricultural labourer, about 1770 Arthur Young found a 
difference of 8d. only. Or, according to a later calculation 
by the same writer, agricultural wages rose as from 10 
in the period 1701-1766 to 20 in the period 1804—1810, 
while the rise of industrial wages was only as from 144 
to 20. This phenomenon, as the reader will remember, 
also drew the attention of Tooke. 

But though from this point of view the income of the 
agricultural labourer appears relatively high, it suffered 
a decrease on another side. Up till this time the incomes 
of many families in various parts of the country had re- 
ceived some addition (if only a moderate one)? from 
domestic industry. Spinning had been done for the 
factors. But with the invention of the spinning machine 
and the rise of the factory system, this bye-employment 
decreased, and finally vanished altogether,’ though certain 
domestic industries, e.g. straw-plaiting, glove-making 
and lace-making, were maintained or introduced in the 
south. 


1 “At present, constant and regular employment cannot be procured 
by all who are inclined to work,” wrote Eden, speaking of Manchester. 
Vola ula. pens57 

2 ‘*The wages of spinners are, however, very inconsiderable : a woman 
must labour hard at her wheel, ten or eleven hours in the day, to earn 
4d.”” Eden, Il., 84. In South Tawton, however, a spinner could earn 
49 2s. 6d. per annum, while her husband earned just twice as much, 
ie. 418 5s. Ibid. p. 139. 

3 Before the introduction of the machines the spinners of Seend earned 
12d. to 14d. per hank of yarn: afterwards they only got 5d. They could 


then only earn 2s. 6d. a week; and if housewives, only 1s. ‘Therefore 
her maintenance must chiefly depend on her husband’s wages, which have 
not increased in proportion . . and therefore the present dear 


times are severely felt by all families.’ Ibid. I1., 796. In Yorkshire 
good spinners made 6d. a day, and in Durham from 4d. to 6d. Young, 
Annals, XXVI., 7, 17- 
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Again, whereas cottiers and small farmers had been 
able to employ their spare time profitably on their own 
holdings, there was only one thing for the proletarian 
labourer to do; namely, to idle; unless indeed he went to 
the public house. And that from the time when he lost 
his property he did carry more pence to the beer-shop, his 
smaller income notwithstanding, is proved by the 
unanimous opinion of intelligent and unintelligent ob- 
servers. He had become more careless and more 
indifferent; for industry and economy could no longer 
secure him from  pauperism.t So the _ inn-keepers 
flourished upon the ruins of many comfortable households : 
and being humane men, they founded benefit-clubs, which 
however benefited themselves more than anyone else,? 
since the two great benefit-clubs—the cow and the land— 
had ceased to exist for their clients. Besides the inn- 
keepers, the bakers and shop-keepers flourished: for they 
cheated the workman into buying bad goods at high 
prices, and knew how to tickle his wife’s desire for little 
fineries, and got both of them more and more deeply into 
the slavery of debt. The pamphleteers of the eighteenth 
century often relieved themselves by voluble expressions 
of wrath at the ‘“‘chandler’s shop,”’ the ‘village shop,”’ 
and the pedlar, as though these had created the existing 
circumstances instead of being created by them. 

Thus the proletarian class degenerated more and more 
both physically and morally. Even their outward appear- 


t So say not only Davies and Howlett, but also Eden, to whom the view 
taken above is very unwelcome. He says (II., 147) that the changes 
mentioned ‘‘obliged small industrious farmers to turn labourers or servants, 
who seeing no opening towards advancement, become regardless of 
futurity, spend their little wages, as they receive them, without reserving 
a provision for their old age; and, if incapacitated from working by a 
sickness that lasts a very short time, inevitably fall on the parish.” 

2 Cp. Hasbach, Das _ englische Arbeiterversicherungswesen, 1883, 
Introd. and Chapter II., passim. 

3 “The number of ale-houses, which are perdition to the poor, and the 
real cause of their distress.” Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. 51. Some Hints in 
regard to the better management of the Poor, 1784, and A Principal Cause 
of the Miseries of the Poor, 1787, are directed against the ale-houses. 
Vancouver’s Enquiry into the Causes of Poverty finds the retail-shops 
to be one cause (p. 41). Similarly Wilson, Observations on the Present 
state of the Poor, 1795. And Marshall, Southern Department, Pp. Of 
(Hertfordshire) :—‘‘Yorkshire bacon, generally of the worst sort, is retailed 
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ance showed this. ‘“‘I found them in general but indiffer- 
ently fed; badly clothed; some children without shoes and 
stockings; very few put to school; and most families in 
debt to little shopkeepers.’? The women spent as much 
time in tacking their rags together as would have sufficed 
to manufacture new clothing. The labourers were 
ashamed to be seen among better clothed people, and 
therefore kept away from the church.’ 

The most fatal result of these things was their effect 
upon the younger generation. They grew up badly fed; 
they had no opportunity of becoming early accustomed 
to industry and to love of the land by work upon their 
own holdings; like their parents, they wasted their leisure 
hours and unemployed days: most of them had no school- 
ing, for their parents could not afford the fee of twopence 
a week. Fewer servants were required as the middling 
farmers decreased, and domestics in great houses learnt 
a manner of life which they could not keep up; the old 
thrifty habits were lost; the prospects of independence 
became more and more distant; and foresight in connec- 
tion with marriage decreased. Thus the young men 
became thoughtless and improvident like their fathers : 
they made early and often forced marriages, and in spite 
of ceaseless labour were unable to feed their families. 
They became accustomed to little dishonesties; the feelings 
of pride and self-respect were dulled like other feelings. 
“What signifies saving, say they. Is not the parish 
obliged to maintain us when we come to Want t+ 2a0aiik30 
to an ale-house kitchen of an old enclosed country, and 
there you will see the origin of poverty and the poor rates. 
For whom are they to be sober? For whom are they to 
save? . . . . You offer no motives; you have nothing 
but a parish officer and a workhouse !—Bring me another 
pot !’”3 


to the poor from little chandlers’ shops at an advanced price, bread in 
the same way.” 

1 Davies, The Case of Labourers, pp. 6, 28. 

2 Howlett, Insufficiency of the Causes, p. 28: and Davies, The Case 
of Labourers, pp. 29, 58. 

3 Young, Annals, XXXVI, p. 508. 
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And who was there to relieve the poor? The upper 
classes spent a great part of the year and two-thirds of 
their income in London and at watering-places, and when 
they came back to their country seats they wanted to bring 
their finances into order again. The large farmers had 
equally littie humour for giving; though the old fashioned 
small farmer had on occasion found something to spare 
for his poorer neighbours, in spite of his smaller income.* 
However, it would be unjust not to admit that the evil 
increased with such fearful rapidity that charity could no 
longer have mended matters. Hence the increase of the 
poor rate, which became still greater during the war, as 
a result of unemployment and the enlistment of husbands 
and fathers. Since almost every writer upon the eighteenth 
century has noticed this, we may content ourselves with a 
few approximate figures. The rate was something between 
4£600,000 and £900,000 in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century: in the middle of the eighteenth it was 
about £700,000: by 1776 it had reached £1,500,000: in 
1786 it was over £2,000,000, and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century about £4,000,000. Even if the popu- 
lation had doubled since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the increase of the rate would have been enormous : 
but as a matter of fact the increase of population had only 
been from five and a half to about nine millions. For 
our purposes, the statistical evidence that the rise in the 
rate was not limited to manufacturing districts is still more 
important. It has often been said that the increase went 
along with the development of industry. But it took place 
equally in the agricultural districts. The following table 
shows the sums actually spent on the poor in counties 
mainly agricultural: i.e. it shows that part of the poor 
rate which remains after the amounts allotted to 


bridges, prisons and churches, etc., have been 
subtracted? :— 


t Davies, The Case of Labourers, Dewaa- 

2 Abstracts of the Returns made by the Overseers of the Poor for 
1783, 1784, 1785: and Abstract of the Returns relative to the Existence 
and Maintenance of the poor, 1804. 
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Average for 


ie 1783, 1784, 1785 1803 
Bedfordshire See 16,662- aN ate is Le 
Cambridgeshire... 18,079 nis 26,175 Ace 56,073 
Cumberland oe 8,029 one 11,687 tee 29,668 
Essex ro 74,067 ane 94,509 ee 184,428 
York (East Riding)... 11,036 500 155499 506 445335 
Westmoreland Bre 2,834 or 5,616 40a 14,296 


Compare with this the rise in certain purely industrial 
counties and certain others with a mixed population :— 


Average for 


as 1783, 17841 1785 eee 

Lancashire aes §2,222 (52,372) * 73,363 coo 161,035 
York (West Riding) 50,688 50 66,695 300 197,097 
no ase 64,296 (64,171) ae son 175.764 
urrey oes 49,743 oes ASS ar 142,411 
Kent on 80,150 a 113,001 Sat 215,390 
Middlesex soe 80,226 (174,274) 94,012 ae 367,234 


(195,526) 

If the percentage of the rise for the first class of coun- 
ties be compared with that for the second, a close agreement 
will be found. In the period 1776 to 1783, 1784, 1785; 
the poor rate rose on the whole by about 25 to 50 per cent. : 
in the second period by about 90 to 100 per cent., in the 
majority of cases by more than 100 per cent.: and these 
cases also are equally divided between the two classes. 

The figures are confirmed and explained by the house- 
hold budgets published by Davies and Eden? about the 
middle of the nineties. We add some data from these. 

Davies, who was Rector of Barkham in Berkshire, gives 
the following summary of the expenses, incomes and 
deficits of six families in the year 1787 :— 

I. i III. 


Je Be Gk ee Saes JE Be Take 

Expenditure... one 29 4 9 28 15 oO Pay). Y 
Income es xe 2220 Zage SO 222 O 
Deficit Ach is fy 2 oO fo 4) Veg VG 4] 

IV. Vv. Vie 

feo ee, wel iE Be Ch #E fe Cah. 

Expenditure... he 2am Ons 2518 8 24.0 9 
Income Ace So i 3 yey 3 (8) G3 
Deficit are cos 129 ae Ol) Al 18 9 


1 The figures in brackets are those given in the Report for 1803. 
2 Case of Labourers, pp. 131-200: State of the Poor, III., cccxxxix f. 
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We will glance at the particulars of weekly income and 
expenditure in the case of two of these families, whose 
incomes were similar: viz. No. I. (7 persons), which has 
the larger deficit, and No. VI. (4 persons) which has the 
smaller. It will be evident at once how unfavourably the 
expenses of the first family are affected by its larger 
number of children.* 


Expenses. No. I. No, VI. 
Src. s. d. 
Bread or meal 6s 4 2 
Yeast and salt 4 3 
Bacon or other meat soc Sea 8 tO 
Tea, sugar and butter ... ot Ace is se) 
Soap and starch 24 2} 
Candles se 3 3 
Cotton and wool oe ste ae 3 3 
House-rent, clothing, firing, etc. ae 2 2% 2 32% 
413 OS 
Income. 
s. d. s. d. 
The man, on an average ... ae ate 8 o abc 8 o 
The wife, ditto 6 6 


Eden’s account comes from some time in the nineties. 
I omit his estimates for Bedfordshire, because in them 
harvest earnings are not taken into consideration, and 
they, as the author himself says, ‘‘go a great way to make 
up the deficiency.’’ I therefore take the annual budgets 
of two families in Buckden, Huntingdonshire; and they 
give rise to the same reflections as the Barkham budgets. 
One family (I.) consisted of four persons, the other (I1T.) 
of six. The incomes had remained the same since 1792, 
the expenditure had increased. 


1792 1795-6 

Coes: Lo Sands 

I, Expenditure 50 ox 23S VOD Ti nae 20) Dee 
Income ae g00 230 2O7125 54 aa 22512 A 
Deficit al Ls 52 3 voels 


This family covers its deficit by the sale of two pigs 
and work in a small garden: but it is slightly in debt. 


AL sad: ans ard: 

II. Expenditure 20) 70 2 Ons 
Income 2117 8 orer7 = 8 
Deficit abe ago ate i Am1OUar aa £5 8 9 


1 “Tabouring families are generally in real distress, when they come to 
have more than two children unable to earn their living.’ Davies, p. 28. 
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The debt of this family was increasing rapidly, although 
they lived almost exclusively on barley, water, and a few 
potatoes. In the last year they had received one shilling 
a week from the parish. Eden mentions a third family, 
consisting of three persons only, which had at the end of 
the year a surplus of £2 9s. 8d.; but only because their 
house belonged to an uncle, to whom they paid half its 
proper rent, while they had spent very little on clothing. 

In Hinksworth, Hertfordshire, six family budgets show 
the following deficits :— 


asa: 

I. A family of 4 persons ea 18 15 0 
Il. 5 4 ap 000 21a s, 
ite - Cnn: 272 3 
IV. Ee 6 an 2heOme2 
V. 30 7 rs ae 39 15 0 
VI. 5p 8 85 3: 41 2003 


We will analyse the expenses of three of these families, 
viz. of Nos. II., IV. and VI. They paid weekly: for : 
II IV 


; c Vi. 
jE & eh HE 135. he i th 
Bread, wheat-flour and barley 
meal ... eee wes oes Ser Io 5 12m 
Fuel for the oven ene eee 3 4 6 
Yeast and salt ... 4 4 5 
Bacon and pork : 26 By oh ()4 44 
Tea, sugar and butter Te 5h I 94 oH 7 
Soap vee 5 Le oe: 74 
Cheese ... ote one aes 6 We 0 Io 
Candles ... 34 4 4 
Small beer 54 6} 6% 
Milk 3h 4 6 
Potatoes.. oo 9 1on3 20 
Thread and yarn 3 4 6 
Motalates: re 9 I o of ro4 4mrg? 
1 5 11% 


Their annual expenses are :— 


fe Bs 6 fe Bu Ge (2 Bs Gk 

Board (as above) aaa Sot) CO) cha a I 67 10 II 
House-rent 205 BS nh | PRMONO, “tad FE Lona) bee Ise 1) 
Clothing ... 5 oes eS OLS al Omen. em On lO 8 12 10 
Fuel sa nee An Asie 33 Rais <2 AmOmEO 
Birth or funeral expenses... I 3 6 Iga 6 easier 
Total ...£53 41% «£65 6 9 «£88 18 3 


1 There are several little errors in the tables which are easily corrected, 
but here the source is not apparent. The addition makes 41 1s. 113d. Eden 
makes it £1 5s. 113d. His figures give only 43d. for bacon and pork ; 
and it seems to me most probable that by a printer’s error “‘4s.”’ has been 
omitted: for all the families pay a sum increasing by so much per head 
for this item, 
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The weekly incomes are: 


s. d. Saas s 
The man (on an average) 8 4 g 2% 8 of 
The wife (ar 3 ane a) uy (E 74 
The children (955 ret) so8 283 4 8 510 
Net income from a cow ro — — 3 I0 
Total cine eee ee 15 43 ripey. 15} 


Annual Total ...£32 1 4 £40 0 7 £47 9 0 

Thus these three families were only able to earn about 
60, 61 and 63 per cent. respectively of the cost of their 
maintenance. For bread, flour and meal, fuel for the 
oven, yeast, salt and potatoes, they paid respectively 
os. 5d., 12s. 4d., and 15s. 6d. per week, or over 50 per cent. 
of their total incomes. To compare wages with the price 
of wheat is therefore a doubly false method. And finally 
this evidence shows once again that the working classes 
spent a by no means unimportant part of their income on 
commodities which were subjected to taxation. 

All these families give the impression of obtaining a 
normal maintenance in spite of the bad times; probably 
out of the poor rates. Where the father attempted to 
make his income cover his expenditure, or even to save 
something, the food necessarily became very poor. In 
Diss, Norfolk, a family of only four persons still had a 
“surplus of £4 3s. 5d. in 1792, which shrank in 1794 to 
43 148. 2d.; but they consumed neither meat, sugar, nor 
beer.*. Another, consisting of six persons, and paying 
gd. a week for meat and oid. or o4d. for tea, sugar and 
butter, had a surplus of £2 8s. 6d. in 1793, but in 1795 
a deficit of £6 13s. 4d. The weekly expenditure on bread 
and meal alone had risen from 4s. 74d. to 8s. 

Further analyses would increase the bulk of this volume 
without really increasing our knowledge: we therefore 
turn to another point. 

Already in the eighteenth century comparisons were 
drawn here and there between the condition and character 


1 Similarly in Clyst St. George, Devonshire. ‘‘Before the present war, 
wheaten bread and cheese, and, about twice a week, meat were their 
usual food: it is now barley bread, and no meat: they have, however, of 
late made great use of potatoes.’? Eden, II., 137. In Yorkshire at this 
time stinging-nettles were frequently eaten. Ibid. II., 815. 


> 
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of the labourers of different districts. The northern popu- 
lation did not rouse the unmixed admiration which has 
been expended upon it in the nineteenth century. 
Marshall, who himself came of an old family of York- 
shire farmers, praises the Norfolk labourers in particular 
on account of their quickness and their honourable char- 
acter... The southern men he considered heavy and slow: 
in the midland counties they were moreover wanting in 
any sense of honour in regard to their work:? and in 
Devonshire they were ‘‘below par, many of them drunken, 
idle fellows, honestly dishonest.’’ 

But even then the lot of the labourer was held to be 
best in the north. The numerous farm-servants of North- 
umberland receiving wages in kind; the high wages in 
Cumberland; the influence of mines and factories; the 
greater opportunity offered there of renting land and keep- 
ing a cow, in consequence of the less advanced enclosure ; 
but above all the more rational choice of food and the 
better housewifery were adduced as the grounds of this 
opinion. Eden remarks that there was not merely a 
notable difference in income, but also in the methods of 
preparing food, between the north and the south. I 
shall not enter further upon the first of these points, since 
it seems to me impossible to obtain any really valuable 
comparative wages statistics for the eighteenth century. 
We have no accounts covering the whole country: wages 
were changing rapidly, whereas one author refers to this 
year and another to that; vestiges of payment in kind 
remained in some counties and not in others,+ and where 
they did exist varied so greatly that even when they are 
reduced to terms of money the position is only imperfectly 

1 “A Norfolk farm-labourer will do as much work for 1s. as some two 
men in many other places will do for 18d. each. There is an honesty, I 
had almost said an honour, about them, when working by the day, which 
I have not been able to discover in the day-labourers of any other county.” 
Rural Economy of Norfolk, 1787, 1., 41. 

2 Ibid, pp. 77, 78. 

3 Ibid. p. 107. 

4 In Gloucestershire in 1796 the custom still was to give the labourer 
two meals a week. At Rode (Northamptonshire) they got breakfast, and 
so at Leighton Buzzard (Beds) and Winslow (Bucks); at St. Albans (Herts) 
one meal in winter; at Cockington (Lincolnshire) their whole board in 


winter; at Sutton Colefield (Warwickshire), provisions. Eden, I., 566 hig 
K 
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reconstructed. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
the sketch of the general movement of wages already given. 
But as to the standard of living, Eden says" that the 
labourer in the south lived almost exclusively on bread 
and cheese, to which the better-to-do added beer, the others 
drinking tea, and that at all meals and in great quantities. 
They considered it a sign of uncommon comfort if they 
were able to eat meat once a week. In the north, and in 
Scotland and Wales, the poorest day-labourer could get 
milk or butter-milk, and could regale himself on a variety 
of dishes quite unknown to his southern contemporary. 
In the first place Eden mentions cheap and savoury broth, 
which the use of barley and barley bread made it easy 
to prepare. Then the cheapness of fuel made hot meals 
possible. Eden, holding that it was important fo raise 
the purchasing power of wages, wished to see barley, 
oatmeal and broth introduced in the south, and laments 
the fact that wheaten bread was there considered more 
wholesome and nourishing and that a prejudice existed 
against rye-bread. In Nottinghamshire well-to-do farmers 
ate bread which was one-third wheat, one-third rye and 
one-third barley : but their labourers had lost the taste for 
it. In Gregory King’s time the cultivation of wheat had 
been less extensive; he estimated the annual produce of 
barley at 27 million bushels, oats at 16, wheat at 14 and 
rye at 10. It was since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that wheat had gradually been introduced among 
the working classes; and it was as recently as 1764 that 
over half the population had come to eat wheaten bread.? 
For Yorkshire wages were calculated with or without board. Ibid. 574. 
In Cumberland there was still “fan universal custom of giving the labourers 
victuals, both men and women.’’ See Bailey and Culley, Agriculture of 
Cumberland, 1797, p. 217. Pearce reported from Berks in 1794 that ‘‘some 
farmers pay their labourers in kind (wheat and barley) where they choose 
to take it.’”’? In Herefordshire, according to Duncombe (1801) two dinners 
a week were given. For Wales cp. p. 88 above. In regard of payments 
in kind to the harvest labourer, no changes had been carried through up 


to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

2 Eden, I., 496 f. 

2 The great effect of the standard of living on the whole circumstances 
of the labourer may be seen by comparing two labourers’ household budgets, 
one for the north and one for the south. A labourer in Streatley, Berks, 
spent rather less than £463 18s. 8d., £36 8s. of which went in bread. 
His income was only £46. Another in Nent Head, Cumberland, spent 
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Eden also recognised the absence of garden and cow as 
an important cause of the melancholy conditions in the 
south, and moreover the scarcity of fuel, which obliged 
the labourer to have his hot Sunday dinner cooked by the 
baker who baked his bread in the week. He was, in fact, 
entirely dependent on the baker and the shop-keeper. 
From the latter he bought his clothes, except near London, 
where he got them from the old-clothes man. The women 
did not know how to make a single article of dress, even 
for the children.t. In the north, on the contrary, almost 
everything, boots and shoes excepted, was made at home, 
the woollen and linen yarn spun by the women being sent 
to weavers and dyers. 

This description is confirmed on most points by the 
Agricultural Surveys. But Wedge, we may note, says of 
Cheshire in 1794 that the farmer, ‘‘fearful of robbing his 
calves or pigs,’’ put difficulties in the way of the labourers 
buying milk: and the labourers of Kent, according to 
Boys, had large gardens, and in many cases kept cows. 


iv.—Contemporary Opinion. 

We have now quite sufficient material to justify us in 
forming a judgment as to the causes of the serious disease 
from which English society suffered in the second half of 
the eighteenth century; a disease whose symptoms were 
on the one hand an increase of the rents, profits, tithes and 
professional incomes going to the upper classes,? and on 
the other starvation, misery and crime? among the 


444 only, £9 10s. of which went in barley bread and oatmeal. His in- 
come was 448. The first could only afford £3 5s. for meat and bacon: 
the other gave £10 for ‘‘butcher’s meat.’’ The first had four children 
at home, the second six, one of whom earned £418. Eden, II., 15, 88. 
At Kibworth, Leicestershire, a labourer’s family consumed 6lbs. of bread 
per day. It used to cost 1od., then for some time 2s.; later it was 18d., 
when it cost them £27 6d. per annum out of an income of £31 10s. 6d. 

1 A description of Hothfield shows how the shop-keepers flourished in 
consequence. ‘‘The grocers and chandlers’ shops have only been opened 
a few years, the articles they deal in were formerly sent for to Ashford, 
which is about three miles distant.’’ Eden, II., 286. 

2 “Tandlords have trebled their rents, the clergymen . . . . doubled 
their tithes, the farmer increased his property, but the poor rates increased 
enormously.”” Marshall, Northern Department (Yorkshire, W. Riding), 

meg 7O: 

i 3 The author of Considerations on the present state of the Poor in Great 
Britain, 1775, wrote that during the past nine months 80 persons had been 
sentenced to death, and 244 to transportation. Op. cit. p. 10. 

K 2 
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thousands of the labouring population. But our judgment _ 
will be confirmed and we shall be better able to understand 
what were the appropriate remedies, if we give some 
attention to what at least the more important contemporary 
writers had to say on the subject, though unfortunately 
in doing this it will not be possible to avoid.a certain 
amount of repetition. 

No one with any knowledge of human nature will be 
surprised to find that many who considered it necessary 
to. express themselves upon this question attributed all 
blame to the poor themselves. Their miseries were pro- 
duced by their own idleness and improvidence, their own 
pleasure-seeking and tippling and in short self-in- 
dulgence.t The inquiry after cause and effect, antecedent 
and consequent, is a late product of human development, 
and most people even now ask no questions on the subject 
in the case of moral phenomena. For them, the rough, 
dirty, poverty-stricken drunkard they see staggering 
through the streets is such because he has willed to be 
such. They are unable to take into account or to appraise 
the thousand educative influences which have worked upon 
themselves from their youth up; otherwise they could not 
but feel the deepest sympathy for a man who in all his 
life has known no such influences, and who in a pitiful 
and starved existence has become what they now see. 

So Howlett felt when he wrote :—‘‘Whatever their vice 
and immorality, I must again maintain, it has not origin- 
ally been the cause of their extreme indigence, but the 
consequence, and therefore should only be an additional 
motive to an eager concurrence in any wise and judicious 
plan for bettering and improving their condition. This 
accomplished, everything else will follow of course.’ And 
again :-—‘‘There is, indeed, I cannot help thinking, some- 
thing peculiarly ungenerous in our complaints of the bur- 
densomeness of our poor. Within the last forty years the 
rent of our houses and land are increased eight or ten mil- 
lions; the wealth of our farmers and tradesmen is aug+ 


1 See these complaints exhaustively set out and discussed by Howlett, 
Insufficiency of the Causes, pp. 3-30. 
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mented in similar proportion; that of our merchants and 
leading manufacturers in a degree infinitely greater. And 
shall we grudge to allow of this abundance two millions a 
year towards the support of those from the labour of whose 
hands and the sweat of whose brows we have derived the 
whole? Shall we grind their faces, and squeeze them to 
death, and then have the cruel absurdity of ascribing their 
fate to their increasing vice and profligacy ?””* 

Davies takes the same standpoint. He too makes no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the labourer had deterior- 
ated morally : in fact, he emphasises it much more strongly 
than Howlett?: but he cannot avoid the conclusion. that 
the essential causes were not moral, but economic. 

For if these causes were not to be found in the moral 
corruption of the working classes, then they could hardly 
be sought elsewhere than in the economic changes of the 
eighteenth century: the consolidation of holdings, the 
division of commons, the enclosure of wastes, and the 
transition from small to large farming and from corn- 
growing to pasture-farming. And if we could take the 
votes of the most prominent writers of that day, we should 
probably find that the first three of these innovations would 
have a majority in their favour, but that the two last would 
be condemned by the same majority. 

The disadvantages of the common fields and rights of 
pasture were so obvious that we should not expect to 
find any great difference of opinion as to the advantage 
of consolidation in the interests of production. And in 
fact there were numerous complaints of the old system; 
the owners of neighbouring strips quarrelled: the balks 
wasted ground: land could not be thoroughly worked 
owing to the narrowness of the strips: it was difficult to 
keep down weeds, or to undertake drainage or road- 
making : a third part of the land had always to lie fallow : 
the crop had to be the same whatever the varieties of soil: 
fodder was scarce in winter: it was impossible to improve 
the breeds of stock : loss of time was entailed: and a variety 


1 pp- 39, 75- 
2 The Case of Labourers, pp. 58 i. 
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of other grievances were felt besides. Still some objection 
was taken against consolidation : in many cases because it 
was so often followed by the introduction of large farming 
and permanent pasture, and because many mistakes were 
made in the process: also it was said that corn which lay 
open to the fresh winds throve better than that grown in 
enclosed fields: and complaints were made of a lessened 
demand for labour and the disappearance of stubble- 
pasture and gleanings, both so valuable to the poor.’ 
That is to say that the objections were chiefly socio- 
political in character: consolidation seemed to occasion 
a decrease of population. The difficulty of introducing 
new methods of cultivation in the open fields was seldom 
disputed, though it seems to me to have been exaggerated : 
and we should also remember that many things which were 
bad for the large farmer were unfelt, or comparatively 
unfelt, by the small man.? However, the best writers 
never resented the disadvantages entailed, or would hardly 
touch upon them in the course of a general discussion. 
The General Report on Enclosures only notices the loss of 
stubble-pasture, and is of opinion that compensation was 
generally paid for it, though this is not correct so far as 
the farmers are concerned. For the rest, the question 
passes over in the writer’s mind into the more general 
question of the system of cultivation adopted after enclo- 
sure, and he mentions the increased demand for labour 
occasioned by enclosures of common,3 a point which has 
been discussed above. 

On the question of the commons and wastes opinion was 
much more deeply divided. There was fairly general 
agreement that the upland pastures could not be taken 
into cultivation, and that therefore it was useless to enclose 
them. They were hardly used except by large farmers 


x “The general objections to the inclosure of common fields are, that 
it tends to diminish the growth of corn, throws the land when thus 
parcelled out into fewer hands, and renders a lesser quantity of labour 
necessary to the management of them. Circumstances these which, it is 
urged, inevitably tend to depopulation.’’ N. Forster, op. cit., p. 117. 

2 “In many parts of this district, these advantages (separation and 
division) apply much more forcibly to the case of the great farmer than 
of the small one.’’ . Marshall, Southern Department, p. 191. 

Sep ess 
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as runs for young cattle, and had no economic importance 
for the smaller men; so that they are really outside the 
question. As to the other pastures, several writers draw 
a distinction between wastes and commons. Even the 
champions of the small men held that the waste unculti- 
vated lands, with their marshes and bogs, would be best 
enclosed, since only then could they become serviceable 
to the public, and the profits accruing would compensate 
the cottiers and little farmers for their loss.’ Thus issue 
was only joined on the question of commons lying near 
the villages and regularly used for the feeding of stock. 
The two anonymous writers on the one side, and I[<ent, 
Nathaniel Forster and Howlett on the other discussed this 
part of the problem very thoroughly. Of the anonymous 
writers, the author of the Political Enquiry is most decided 
in rejecting the proposals for enclosure as being a great 
economic loss both to small farmers and cottiers and to the 
community. The other is an equally strong opponent of 
the measure, and therefore makes suggestions for over- 
coming the disadvantages of the existing system. He 
would limit the number of beasts to be depastured, and the 
times at which the commons might be used, and establish 
fixed payments for improvements. But whether he was 
really equally penetrated by a sense of their importance 
in the national economy, I will not undertake to say. He 
is revolted by the immense cost of enclosure, and by the 
selfish way in which small men were dealt with; he recog- 
nises that to them the commons were indispensable ; and 
on these grounds he objects to the enclosure of commons 
of less than 100 acres. Where the area exceeds this, then 
on enclosure the cottiers should be given at least one acre, 
and in some circumstances more.? He meets the objection 
that this “‘would deprive the farmers of labourers by con- 
verting the labourers into farmers,’? by pointing out that 

1 ‘‘Many wide, sandy wastes, many extensive and boggy moors, which 
in their wild and uncultivated state yield no advantage to the public, that 
bear the least comparison with the benefits they have imparted or would 
impart, when in an inclosed and improved condition, is a position too 
evident to be disputed.’? An Enquiry into the Advantages, p. 8. And so 


A Political Enquiry, p. 51 f. 
2 An Enquiry into the Advantages, Pp. 60. 
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the cottiers who were in such a position at the present time 
were a proof to the contrary: and that “‘by the multiplica- 
tion of the children of such cottagers, great numbers of 
labourers would be added to agriculture and trade, and 
vast supplies of recruits furnished both to the army and 
navy.’ 

Kent was an estate agent, and evidently the part of the 
country which he knew offered him no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with landholding cottagers. It will 
be remembered that he asserted that few cottagers possessed 
cows, and that those who used the commons had to pay 
so much more in house-rent.2, Nathaniel Forster, a warm 
friend of all agricultural improvement, treated the matter 
superficially but generously. He does not see the 
distinction between commons and wastes, and seems to 
have believed that commons were only used as runs for 
young stock. ‘‘By inclosing heaths, commons, etc.,’? he 
says, ‘‘we make these lands, which before were fit for little 
else but running young cattle, now useful to many other 
purposes.’? But enclosures ought not to be allowed to 
injure the cottagers: ‘I would not propose to injure a poor 
cottager though to fill the coffers of the nation. . . . . 
An acre or two of land near the respective cottages would 
certainly answer all these purposes.’’3 Howlett, also a 
zealous champion of enclosure, brings together what has 
already been said as to the small value of the commons.4 
But we do not hear any of these more important writers 
complaining that they engendered idleness. That was 
reserved for Stone.s His opinion is that the commons 
ought to be drained; and that they profited the farmers 
more than anybody else, because they, having other 
pasture, could use them to the greatest advantage, while 
the cottager could not feed his cow through the winter, and 


could therefore only keep sheep, which might be left upon 
the common. 


1 Ibid. p. 62. 

2 Hints to Gentlemen, Daenres 

3 Enquiry into the High Price of Provisions, De reA5 

4 Enclosures, a cause of Improved Agriculture, 1787, p. 38. 
5 Suggestions, p. 76. : 
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If we are to form a judgment on these arguments and 
counter-arguments, we shall come to something like the 
following result. The cottier’s poultry were entirely 
passed over in the discussion; and to a great extent the 
advantages offered by the commons in regard of other 
stock were overlooked. On the other hand it seems to be 
proved, first, that the commons were often in a bad state, 
secondly, that they were overstocked by large farmers, 
and thirdly that many cottiers were much damaged by 
lack of winter fodder. It would follow that they ought 
to have at their disposal land sufficient to feed their beasts 
through the winter, and that a special common should be 
set apart for the poor, and the stock to be driven upon it 
limited.t And further, the commons should have been 
improved. 

Thus even as regards the commons there was no very 
serious difference among those who understood the subject. 
The majority approved of enclosure provided that the 
cottiers were compensated; a minority thought that the 
cottiers’? economy would become impossible without a 
common, and as they desired, on economic and social 
grounds, to maintain this class, demanded that the small 
commons should be kept up. 

But when we turn to our last point, the system of the 
large farm, then the majority in favour of the new methods 
of production is turned into a-minority. Forster, Kent, 
Stone, one of the two anonymous writers so often quoted, 
Davies, and above all Price, oppose the ‘engrossing of 
farms’? with most unusual unanimity. It is in some 
sense a continuation of the fight of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries with its motto “‘Ingrossinge being truly 
the disease, and not convertinge which may be justified 
for.’3 But the new system finds strong defenders in 
Arbuthnot, Young and Howlett; and the controversy on 


1 Such an arrangement was in force at Soham; see p. 92 above. 

2 Marx ought to have distinguished much more clearly between the 
various measures in question. Forster, Addington, Kent and Price were 
by no means united in condemning the enclosure of commons. They 
agree only as regatds engrossing. Cp. Marx, Kapital, I., 3rd ed., 750 f. 

3 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, II., 702. 
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this point is conducted on higher levels of thought than 
had been the case with the others. 

Forster is not clear as to the advantage of large farming. 
He did not believe that the large farmer was able to pay 
a higher rent because he obtained a greater product. The 
small farmer, in his opinion, was much the more assiduous, 
industrious and thrifty of the two. ‘‘I am indeed inclined 
to think from the little I have been able to observe of these 
matters, that the gross produce (of the large farmers) is 
very considerably less.’’* But the objection which seems 
to him most important is the destruction of the old equal- 
ity. ‘‘Instead of a hardy, free and intrepid race of men, 
contentedly enjoying the sweats of labour and alternate 
ease, and its best soldiers in war, we are presented with 
the horrible picture of a few tyrant planters amidst a crowd 
of wretched slaves.’’ He describes the moral evils pro- 
ceeding from this change: the covetousness and greed 
which replace the old simple manners. He dwells upon 
the depopulation brought about by engrossing, and em- 
phasises as a particularly bad result the migration from the 
land to the towns :—‘‘an universal eagerness soon shows 
itself to leave a situation, in which there is no hope, scarce 
a possibility, of advancing a step higher than that of 
being a common labourer under a master who is little less 
than a petty tyrant.’”? 

These views are not a little astonishing in one whom 
we have learnt to know as so convinced a champion of 
enclosure. Nor does he in any way blame the introduc- 
tion of pasture-farming, though it contributed more than 
anything else to produce the migration. ‘‘But,’’ he says, 
‘“‘in a country full of trade and manufactures this evil is 
perhaps more in appearance than reality. The hands 
spared by these improvements are not thrown upon the 
country, but may be employed in a manner equally bene- 
ficial to it, and to themselves.’? Arthur Young himself 
could not preach that doctrine more zealously. And in 

1 Quoted by Marx, op. cit., p. 1121. 

2 Addington knows nothing of ‘‘eagerness.’? ‘‘They must leave them 


(their houses) soon; want of food, and indeed of comfortable shelter, 
oblige them to flee.” Enquiry, p. 42. 
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other respects also he knows how to estimate the enclosures 
from the standpoint of the actual and concrete interests of 
England. She is a manufacturing country, and needs the 
greatest net product which can be set free to be sent into 
the towns. ‘‘Here therefore whatever tends to lessen the 
quantity of labour in the cultivation of lands, and in con- 
sequence to advance, not so much the gross as, the nett 
produce, seems rather to merit attention.”’ It is quite 
otherwise in Switzerland, which has little trade or in- 
dustry: there, ‘“‘the gross produce is chiefly to be con- 
sidered. The more hands employed in procuring it, the 
betsers”* 

The apparent contradiction is solved when we realise 
that he did not recognise the economic advantages of large 
farming. Otherwise, if we may argue from his attitude 
towards the fundamental questions involved, he would have 
broken a lance for engrossing also. 

One of the anonymous writers says almost the same 
thing as Forster; but he puts it more briefly and in- 
cisively :—‘‘If circumstances which tend to lessen the 
abundance of provisions—to annihilate the spirit of in- 
dustry—to increase the number of the poor—to eradicate 
every encouragement to ‘wedded love, true source of human 
offspring, of relations dear, and all the charities of father, 
son and brother’—if these be evils—these are evils con- 
sequent upon laying farm to farm.’”? 

But the strongest English champion of small farming 
in the eighteenth century was Nathaniel Kent. He had 
lived for three years in Flanders, and had seen with aston- 
ishment the multitude of people and the quantity of pro- 
visions on the market in the Austrian Netherlands.3 And 
there were no large farms in that country: holdings were 
very small, the cultivators worked for themselves and lived 
on a footing of equality. He found English conditions 
very different : farmers were proud, labourers were miser- 


t Op. Cits, Pp: £20; 

2 AnInquiry into the Advantages, p. 13. 

3 Hints to Gentlemen. Cp. the chapters Advantages resulting from 
small farms, and The great benefit of Church and College tenures. pp. 
PGE ike 
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able, the land was being depopulated, the poor-rate was 
rising, and prices were rising too. ‘“This seems a pre- 
sumptive proof,’’ he writes, ‘‘that agriculture, when it is 
thrown into a number of hands, becomes the life of 
industry, the source of plenty, and the fountain of riches to 
a country; but that monopolized, and grasped into few 
hands, it must dishearten the bulk of mankind, who are 
reduced to labour for others instead of themselves; must 
lessen their produce, and greatly tend to general poverty.’”? 

He goes on to ask what the arguments against the small 
farms were; and replies that it was said that a great number 
of farms and farmers entailed extra trouble on the land- 
lord, or rather on his agent; that the cost of repairs was 
greater, and rents less secure. We have already heard 
some of his views on these subjects. According to him, 
the cost of repairs was 3 to 4 per cent. higher than on 
large farms, but rents were fifteen per cent. higher ;? con- 
sequently the landlord’s income would be more and not 
less. Moreover, he says that looking a little further the 
shortsightedness of such arguments would become even 
clearer. If the ‘“‘little schools of industry’? are abolished, 
the small farmers must become day-labourers, and in sick- 
ness and old age they will come upon the parish. Then 
too a quantity of poultry, pork and other ‘‘small’’ pro- 
visions will cease to be produced, for the large farmer 
cannot, and his wife and daughters will not, be occupied 
about them. ‘‘He must, when he has a great deal upon 
his hands, neglect many small objects, partly for want 
of time, and partly because they appear trivial in their 
nature: and many trifles added together, make a large 
deficiency upon the whole.’’ It was quite otherwise on the 
small holdings. ‘‘Trifles’? are the very objects of the 
small cultivator; he has everything near him and under 
his eye, makes use of every small advantage, cultivates 
every corner, does his work himself, has the help of his 


1 Hints, p. 218. 

2 Young claims that it may be ‘‘established as a maxim, that the gain 
by rent is often lost in repairs in these very small farms.’? But he admits 
that if the buildings are small and cheap ‘‘their (landlords’) profits from 
them (small farms) is greater than from large ones.’? Farmer’s Letters, 
3rd ed. elo, ep D1 20nd) 
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wife, and brings up his children to be ‘‘the most useful 
people the country produces.”’ 

As to practical application, the very small holdings, as 
from twenty to thirty acres, which were common in 
Flanders, were not in Kent’s opinion possible on English 
soil. We wait for him to suggest that the whole country 
should be covered with small farms of a size that was 
suitable to English conditions, But he does not draw 
precisely this conclusion, though why he deviates from his 
model he does not explain. He wishes to see holdings of 
various sizes, some large, many middling, and still more 
small, but the smallest to bear a rent of not less than 430. 
On a property of £1,000 value he would observe the 
following proportion :—one farm of £160, one of £100, 
two of £80, two of £60, two of £50, three of £40, and 
four of £30. 

His main reason is not that he thinks that such variety 
would be favourable to productivity ; he speaks of this only 
in the second place and quite in general :—‘‘Farms varied 
in their size . . . . would play into each others’ hands 
as for they would have, almost every one, some- 
what of a different object in view.’’ What is really most 
important, to his mind, is to awaken economic aspiration. 
The small holdings would make it possible for capable 
and thrifty servants and the children of large farmers to 
become independent, and the large farms would cause 
emulation and reward men of special ability... We may 
probably conclude from this that the Flemish system had 
two faults; that it failed in variety of production and failed 
to attract men of large capital into agriculture. 

No one got beyond Kent. Stone adopted his proposals, 
which he said were necessary ‘‘from the general poverty 
of the farmers, which I cannot but attribute to the great 
prevalency of letting the lands in too large allotments for 
many years past; whereby farmers in general have, as 


: The idea that a gradation of size in farms was necessary was shared 
by the greatest contemporary authority on the theory of agriculture, 
namely Marshall. Cp. Rural Economy of the West of England, second 
ed., 1805, p. 106. Thus Kent, Marshall and Stone agree on this point, 
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before observed, been induced to take more land than they 
had property to stock and manage to the greatest ad- 
vantage, which has reduced their capitals, and rendered 
a greater number of small farms necessary.’’? Davies, 
who wrote during the French Revolution, introduces us 
to a new idea: as many persons as possible ‘‘should possess 
an interest in the soil; because this attaches them strongly 
to the country and its constitution, and makes them zealous 
and resolute in defending them.’’” 

Price’s views demand a place to themselves. There is 
small trace of economic considerations in his work: he 
regards the agricultural changes mainly from an ethical, 
social and political standpoint. He is far from distin- 
guishing between enclosures, large farming and pasture 
farming; he speaks only of ‘“‘the engrossing of farms’ 
which “‘eases landlords of the trouble attending the necess- 
ities of little tenants,’? and decreases population. The 
transformation of England from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing and trading nation, which was going on with 
increasing rapidity before his eyes, is opposed to all his 
dearest convictions; whereas Forster regarded the process 
with perfect satisfaction. Price dwells lovingly on the 
earlier stages of civilisation when agriculture produced 
plenty of provisions, property was equally divided, and it 
was easy to marry and bring up a family. Now, property 
is in fewer hands; equality is at an end; great towns have 
sprung up, and have produced looseness, luxury, vice, 
disease, venality and oppression. Luxury has increased 
even among the lower classes, for ‘‘tho’ starving,’’ they 
will not do without ‘‘tea, fine wheaten bread, and other 
delicacies.”” If society continues on this road all! liberty, 
virtue and happiness must disappear. And along this 
road it is being driven ever further by the engrossing of 
farms. When country cottages are pulled down, the in- 
habitants flee to London and other towns, “there to be 
corrupted and perish’’; and the result is the deterioration 


: = 
Suggestions, p. 83 


I 
2 The Case of Labourers, p. 56. 
3 Observations on Reversionary Payments, fifth ed.)1702) lijeazaut. 
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of the people. They had been small undertakers; they 
have sunk to be labourers and hirelings, who must work 
for large farmers or manufacturers, at wages lower than 
when labourers were fewer, ‘‘and who will be under a 
necessity of going to market for all they want.’’ They do 
more work than of old, because necessity drives them. 
They feel the rise in corn-prices (itself an effect of 
luxury and of taxation) very severely, because they 
can now afford few other kinds of food; but 
meantime the towns, the manufacturers and_ the 
large farmers flourish, and the latter are able to pay high 
rents to the landlord, because they have drawn to them- 
selves the profits of many small men, and ‘‘speculate and 
command the market,’ although they bestow “‘less 
culture’? upon their fields. Similar social evils had 
attacked England before; but in those days the rulers had 
known how to meet them with strong measures. ‘‘Such 
was the policy of former times, modern policy is more 
favourable to the higher classes of people.”’ 

It might seem surprising to hear a Radical thus glorify- 
ing the old semi-absolutist monarchy if we did not 
remember that Tudor policy had favoured the lower orders ; 
and that democracy cannot exist without equality of pro- 
perty, or at the very least unless independence and an 
assured economic position be secured to the lower classes. 
But Price is extremely inconsistent when, in proposing 
remedies for the evils he has described, he writes :—‘‘Drive 
back the inhabitants of the towns into the country. Estah- 
lish some regulations for preserving the lives of infants. 
Discourage luxury and celibacy, and the engrossing of 
farms’: and yet adds ‘“‘Let there be entire liberty, and 
maintain public peace by a government founded, not in 
constraint, but in the respect and hearts of the people.” 
Only a despot could have carried through such measures 
as he proposes, and he himself would probably have 
admitted it. Probably, too, they could not have been 
made effective without the application of force, which 
perhaps he might have admitted also if the point had been 
thoroughly discussed. 
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Turning now to hear the other side, we will briefly 
consider Arbuthnot’s position, and then go on to describe 
the attitude of the chief representative of this view, Arthur 
Young. It must be remembered that at this period of 
the first development of the great industry in general and 
large farming in particular, very few people understood 
its advantages. Tucker in his Four Tracts and Two 
Sermons, Arbuthnot in his Enquiry into the Connection 
between the present price of provisions and the size of 
farms, and Arthur Young, were, between 1770 and 1780, 
foremost in making its economic importance understood. 

Arbuthnot is not altogether fair. But part of what he 
Says iS very significant when we remember that it was. 
being said for the first time. His view is that the large 
farmer has the advantage of the small one in being able 
to do all work exactly at the right moment, in economy 
of tools and machinery, in the greater capital at his dis- 
posal, the better division of labour which he can carry 
out, and the use he can make of persons and things from 
which the small farmer can never get their full value. 
Thus a shepherd can watch three hundred sheep as well 
as a hundred; the man who has only a hundred sheep will 
not employ one; the owner of three hundred will, and the 
flock will thrive the better. He defends on well-known 
grounds the fact that the large farmer holds back his corn 
from the market. He does not admit that small farming 
has any advantage over large in the production of pork, 
poultry, butter and eggs; everything is produced best when 
produced on a large scale. The only rivals of the large 
farmer are the small dairy-farmer who makes butter and 
cheese, and the cottier; the latter because he lets his stock 
feed on the road-side and in his neighbour’s fields. For 
the rest, the scarcity of poultry, pork, veal and lamb seems 
to him of small moment, because they cannot be produced 
so cheaply as beef and mutton, with which the large 


1 The economist will note with interest that in the West Indian colonies 
of England complaints had already been made in the first half of the pre- 
vious century of “the decay of small proprietors and the consolidation of * 
all classes of society into two, the wealthy planters and the slaves.’’ Meri- 
vale, Colonization and Colonies, 1861, p. 81. 
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farmers are occupied. That engrossing had any ten- 
dency to decrease population he denies; but his argument 
is here of the weakest description. Using figures which 
there are no means of checking, he calculates that the 
large farmer employs more labourers, and in particular 
more married labourers, than the small. He does not or 
will not understand small farming at all; he regards it 
as nothing but large farming on a small scale; and on 
those terms he finds it easy to confute his opponents. He 
attributes no value to the untiring industry of the small 
farmer, to the never-ending and poorly rewarded work of 
bis family, or to the fact that it requires no strict super- 
vision. He succeeds admirably in showing the excellencies 
of the intensive application of capital on the large farm; 
but he is not honest enough to recognise the advantages 
of the intensive application of labour on the small. He is 
perfectly right in saying that all pasture-farming (cattle- 
fatting, or sheep-breeding) needs large areas and a thin 
population; but just for that reason it is most interesting 
to notice the acrobatic agility with which he evades the 
indictment of Price and others against the introduction 
of pasture-farming in corn-growing counties, as account- 
ing for the decrease of population. [or the rest, Arbuth- 
not is no more doctrinaire than Kent. He does not con- 
clude that great farms only should be laid out, but that 
“there should be, as there are now, farms of all sizes, 
to suit the different capitals of those who engage in 
farming.’’! 

In particular, as opposed to Price, he takes the position 
that nothing could prevent the transformation of England 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing country, and that 
therefore the question of the evils involved was at most 
of academic interest. The regulations of Licinius or 
Romulus, which Price admired, might have been very wise 
in those ancient republics, but were not to be recommended 
‘in a commercial nation, whose very commerce depends 
upon agriculture.’’ There Arbuthnot is in agreement 
with Forster. He admits that the accumulation of pro- 

1 Enquiry into the Connection, p. 35. 

ie 
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perty in few hands is bad; but this should not be indenti- 
fied, as Price identifies it, with the system of large farm- 
ing. 

Young’s argument contains much that we have already 
had more than one occasion to mention, and shall there- 
fore now touch upon very briefly. He too emphasises the 
fact that large farming has economic advantages. _ It is, 
he says, stronger in capital, better able to introduce im- 
provements, can employ more labour, and is more produc- 
tive. Small farming keeps greater numbers on the land, 
but that was only good so long as the superfluous labour 
could not be better employed in the towns. Migration to 
the towns is not to be confused with depopulation : popu- 
lation will always increase while there are provisions for it, 
and provisions are now produced more abundantly than 
in the days of common rights and the three-field system. 
Nor need the question of national defence be brought in; 
modern wars need money, and money is more plentiful in 
a trading and manufacturing than in an agricultural state. 
This Arthur Young, the youthful Arthur Young, knows 
nothing of social considerations or ethical interests, and 
he is for that reason Price’s most decided opponent. 

Looking back over the discussion, the absence of any 
balanced, moderate view becomes evident. Those who 
look at the matter from the standpoint of production will 
not see that the economic changes have their ethical and 
social dangers. And the representatives of the ethical and 
social side fail to recognise or estimate the economic ad- 
vantages. One party would have kept England in the 
agricultural stage of development; the other was intoxi- 
cated with the riches and power which industry and 
commerce brought with them in the growing towns, and 
which fostered agriculture, and they judged the changes 
upon the land accordingly. The point which is put in 
the forefront of the discussion is the influence of engross- 
ing upon population; but the idea of engrossing includes 


Political Arithmetic, passim. Farmer’s Letters, especially Vols. I. and 
III., and Tour through the North of England, Vol. IV., Letter XXXIV. * 
Cp. also Appendix TIT. below, A Criticism of certain views expressed by 
Arthur Young. 
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also the system of cultivation elected by the large farmers. 
The fear of having to make some admissions in regard 
to population is most evident in Arbuthnot’s case. Arthur 
Young, who had absorbed the politico-economic theories 
of Steuart and the Physiocrats, was the first to set aside 
such fears with the security of a reasoned conviction.’ 
Repeal the law of settlement, and the Act of Elizabeth 
concerning cottages, he writes, and population will grow 
in the natural course of things. 

Turning in conclusion to contemporary views of the 
cottier’s position, we notice again that the question was 
discussed almost more as one of population than as one of 
social justice. One of the anonymous writers denounces 
engrossing, and still more enclosing, as discouraging 
‘‘wedded love,’’? the other points out that the commons 
encourage marriages.3. And when Kent comes to defend 
the cottiers, he praises the cottages first of all as “‘the 
most prolific cradles of population,’ and the cottiers as 
“indisputably the most beneficial race we have; they are 
bred up in greater simplicity, live more primitive lives, 
more free from vice and debauchery, than any other set of 
men of the lower class; and are best informed, and enabled 
to sustain the hardships of war, and other laborious 
services.’ The towns devour and squander human lives : 
so much the more important is it to maintain ‘‘cottages 
and small farms, the chief nurseries which support popu- 
lation.’’* According to him, the labourers were suffering 
not from the division of the commons or the introduction 
of new methods of cultivation, but from the predominance 
of the system of the great farm, from bad dwellings, low 
wages which had not risen with the price of provisions, 


1 Cp. the following passages: ‘‘As the work is done, it must be done 
by somebody ; and whether that somebody lives in one parish or another, 
has nothing to do in the enquiry.’”’ ‘‘The soil ought to be applied to that 
use in which it will pay most, without any idea of population; a farmer 
ought not to be tied down to bad husbandry, whatever may become of 


population.’’ ‘‘Cultivation carried on by wealthy farmers, is of more con- 
sequence to the nation than population.’’ Political Arithmetic, pp. 103, 
123, 269. 

2 p. 155 above. 

3 p. 97 above. 


4 Hints to Gentlemen, p. 231. 
1? 
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and finally from the impossibility of increasing their in- 
comes, and so attaining a higher position in life, by the 
product of land or pasture. 

Accordingly Kent recommends the landlords above all 
things to build warm and sound dwelling-houses and to 
bind half an acre of land to every cottage, so that fruit and 
vegetables may be grown, and a pig kept. Specially 
capable labourers should have larger cottages, and, in 
addition, some three acres of pasture. Kent was thus the 
first to use the cry of modern reformers, ‘‘Three acres and 
a cow.’’ In his own words :—‘‘And as it would have an 
excellent effect, to make some gradation among cottages, 
as well as farms; it would be highly proper and useful to 
lay (besides the half-acre of garden ground) a small portion 
of pasture land, of about three acres, to each of these last 
cottages, to enable the occupiers of them to support a cow; 
which would be a real comfort to their families, as milk is 
the natural food of children.’’! 

Little holdings of this kind, and if necessary the cow as 
well, should be rented by the labourer from the landlord, 
whereas at present gentlemen usually let them with the 
farms, and if the farmer sub-let any land to the labourers 
he demanded at least double the rent which he himself 
paid. If this were done, and the gradation of farms estab- 
lished, the broken bridge between the lower and middle 
classes would be restored; capable farm-servants and 
farmers’ children could (as we have seen) take up small 
holdings. It will be remembered that in the north of Eng- 
land this bridge remained unbroken even at the end of the 
eighteenth century.? 

Kent’s views were adopted by several writers; e.g. by 
Davies,? who wished besides to see the wastes transformed 
into small holdings to be given to industrious families; 
and by Stone,‘ though he differed from Kent on certain 
details connected with the enclosure of commons. Of 
his particular proposals one deserves special attention : 


iT bid.) py 235. 

2 p. 97 above. 

3 The Case of Labourers, pp. 102, 103. 
4 Suggestions, p. 85. 
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“each cottager’s right should not admit of alienation, at 
least in parcels.’ The other has to do with the establish- 
ment of a common pasture for the cottagers under certain 
circumstances. He too represents to the landlords “‘that 
population should increase, which can only be materially 
effected by upholding the lower class of people.’ Forster, 
as we have seen already, also desired that the claims of 
the cottagers should be satisfied. And Arbuthnot,' who 
was equally little under Kent’s influence, says, ‘‘My plan 
is to allot to each cottage three or four acres, which should 
be annexed to it without power of alienation, and without 
rent, but under the covenant of being kept in grass, except 
such small part as should be necessary for a garden: this 
would keep the cottager in more plenty than a very exten- 
sive range of common; he and his family must then 
cultivate the garden, or suffer as they ought to do: and to 
obviate the plea of their wanting fuel, let it be fenced and 
planted with ash and other quick growing trees, at the ex- 
pense of those who are to have the property of the common. 
This would be a real benefit to him, as it would employ 
his wife and children, and help to support his family, 
whilst he is at work for the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
instead of depending, as they too often do, upon the sup- 
posed profit of their commonage.”’ 

But the most detailed and thoroughly considered plan 
of reform was that proposed by the Earl of Winchilsea in 
1796; and so far as I am able to judge, it was this plan 
which gave the impulse to that activity of Pitt, Sinclair, 
Young, Bernard and Wilberforce of which we shall have 
to speak in the next chapter. He distinguished eight 
classes of labourers according as they held more or less 
property, and criticised the economic position of each 
class :— 

“st. Those who have a sufficient quantity of grass- 
‘enclosed land to enable them to keep one or more cows, 
‘winter and summer, and a garden near their house.— 
‘This is, in my opinion, the best situation for a labourer ; 
“as, except the hay-making, the rest of the business is 


t An. Enquiry into the Connection, p. 83. 
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‘“‘done by his wife, and his labour is not interrupted.— 
“This can only take place in countries where there is an 
‘abundance of grass land. 

‘‘ondly. Those who have a summer pasture for their 
“cow, and some arable land, upon which they grow the 
“winter provision.—This is not so advantageous as No. 
‘‘r, because more of their time is taken up by the arable 
‘land; however, as they must, in order to make any 
“hay, have part of the land sown with grass, the labour 
“tis not so much as to be hurtful to them.—This is _ 
“adapted to countries where there is a mixture of grass 
‘“fand arable. 

“3rdly. Those who have a right of common for the 
“summer keep of the cow, and a meadow, or arable 
‘“‘sround, or a meadow in common, for the winter 
‘‘provision.—This would be like the two former, were 
‘Gt not that nine commons out of ten are so much over- 
‘“‘stocked that the summer keep is very bad. This isa 
‘“‘very great loss, and if the meadow is in common, it is 
“another disadvantage.—I suppose gardens near the 
“‘house to all these; should not that be the case, as they 
“have land, they may raise garden stuff; but if their 
‘land is at a distance from their houses, it is not so 
“advantageous; and if their take is all grass, they can 
“find no ground to dig, except perhaps where a hay 
“‘stack has been placed the preceding year. 

“ath. Those who have a right of common and a gar- 
“‘den.—This is certainly very beneficial to them. Geese 
“and pigs may be kept upon the common, and the latter 
“fed with the produce of the garden, and a small 
“‘quantity of purchased food. 

“5th. Those who have a right of common, and no 
‘“‘garden.—This, unless fuel is obtained, is of no value 
“‘to them; if fuel is obtained, it is of great value, and 
“the loss of it difficult to be made up to them. 

“6th. Those who have several acres of arable land, 
“and no summer pasturage for a cow.—This is I believe, 
“of no sort of use to the labourer, for though he may 
“cultivate part of the land as a garden, the continued 
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“labour it would require to stall-feed a cow, winter and 
“summer, and the quantity of the land he must till, 
“would occupy so much of his time, that the take would, 
“upon the whole, be injurious to him, even supposing 
“‘the land enclosed and contiguous to his house; if ata 
“‘distance, or not enclosed, the disadvantage would be 
“still greater.—I believe that a summer pasture for cows 
“is absolutely necessary, to make it of advantage to the 
“labourers who keep them. 

““7th. Those who have a garden near their house.— 
“This is the best thing that can be done for labourers in 
“farable countries, and where there are other reasons 
“which prevent them from keeping cows. 

“8th. Those who have no land whatever.—This is a 
“‘very bad situation for a labourer to be placed in, both 
“for his comfort, and for the education of his children. 
““When a labourer is possessed of cattle, his children are 
“taught early in life the necessity of taking care of them, 
‘fand acquire some knowledge of their treatment; and 
“Gf he has a garden, they learn to dig and weed, and 
“their time is employed in useful industry, by which 
“‘means they are more likely to acquire honest and indus- 
‘trious habits than those who are bred up in the 
“poverty and laziness we too often see; for I believe 
‘Gt is a certain fact, that extreme poverty begets idle- 
““ness. 

‘‘For these reasons, I am clearly of opinion that the 
“letting land to labourers is of great utility, both to 
“them, to the landowners, and to the community 
i, When circumstances will admit of it, their 
“having land enough to enable them to keep cows is 
“the most desirable thing for them; but a very great 
“part of the island will not, in my opinion, allow of 
“that system’s being pursued. . . . I beg to ob- 
‘‘serve, that when I mention cow-pastures, I always sup- 
“‘pose there to be a sufficiency of land to enable the cow 
“to be kept tolerably well both in summer and winter; 
““f that is not the case, I believe the cow is but of little 
“benefit to the owner: and when I mention gardens, I 
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“always mean large gardens, from half a rood to a rood, 

“‘or more if the land is poor.’”? 

In the new century the champions of a labouring class 
which should hold or own land and capital had the 
satisfaction of finding Arthur Young, formerly the 
most one-sided of productionists, fighting in their 
camp. 

His change of opinion was not sudden. Adam Smith, 
though an opponent of small farming, had learnt in France 
that the small owner “‘is generally of all improvers the 
most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most 
successful.”’?, And Young himself in his tour through 
France made the famous observation that ‘“‘the magic of 
property turns sand into gold.’’3 He made approving 
editorial notes on the Letter of the Earl of Winchilsea 
just quoted, and he described with great-delight the life of 
the small peasant proprietors of the Isle of Axholme when 
writing his Report on the Agriculture of Lincoln, which 
appeared in 1799. When he travelled through England 
in 1800 in order to study the question of the wastes, his at- 
tention was turned to the squatter class. And he 
discovered that they were no burden on the parish, or at 
any rate were less burdensome than the labourer minus 
land and capital. Thus that despised class, the abhor- 
rence of farmers, opened his eyes. He ceased to consider 
every measure of agricultural policy from the point of 
view of the large farmer and the net product. He came 
to recognise forces in the body politic which had hitherto 
escaped him. He analysed the motives which had so 
strengthened the hands of these people that in spite 
of every conceivable hindrance from their neighbours, 
and a poverty which might have been expected to 
paralyse all activity, they built houses, cleared 
land, and bought stock. In some cases there was 
only one possible motive, ‘“‘the prospect of becom- 


x Young, Annals, XXVI., pp. Dac ate 

2 Wealth of Nations, Bk. III, chap. IV., p. 320 (Lubbock’s ed.). 

3 Morgan had the same experience in Cornwall. The miners had culti- 
vated land ‘‘which in any other country or other circumstances must have 
remained in a state of perpetual barrenness.’’ Marshall, Southern De- 
partment, p. 532. 
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ing proprietors of their own cottages.” ‘The prin- 
ciples of property are universal,’? he says in another 
place, ‘‘he who cannot possess an acre may be the 


~ owner of a cow; and a man will love his country the better 


even for a pig.’”’ A cottage, an acre of land, and above 
all, it appeared, a cow with the necessary pasture, were 
the very simple means whereby the problem of uncultivated 
land could be solved.’ 

I said above that several writers, e.g. Howlett, 
Davies, and Kent, also wished to see wages raised. 
Davies proposed that the justices should again assess 
wages, only that they should determine a minimum instead 
of a maximum. The earnings of the unmarried were 
adequate. What had to be done was to raise the wages 


-of the married men. For the purposes of the assessment, 


the normal family should be taken as numbering five per- 
sons, of whom three were children unable to earn; and in 
his opinion a suitable method of finding the proper money- 
wage would be to reckon it according to the price of bread. 

But Davies wrote at a time when help was so imperative 
as to cause him to set forth, among other proposals such 
as the provision of work and the insurance of labourers, 
two fatal principles of social policy. It should indeed, 
he thought, be made more difficult to obtain parish relief, 
so that it should go only to the really deserving; but on 
the other hand anyone who had vainly tried in suitable 
ways to obtain work ought to have two-thirds of his wages 
paid him from the poor rate; and families where there 
were more than five children unable to earn should receive 
an addition to their income from the rates for every child 
above such number of five. Our next chapter will show 
the result of these suggestions on the standard of life of 
the labouring class. 

Government by the best and wisest has been the ideal 
of many. But experience shows that the evolution of 
society is determined by other forces than wisdom and 
goodness. In the eighteenth century the disease from 


t Annals, XXXVI., pp. 506 f. Young returns to the same plan in his 
latest work, An Inquiry into the Rise of Prices, p. 200. 
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which rural society was suffering was accurately and 
thoroughly diagnosed ; the remedy was clearly recognised ; 
the economic and social importance of the lower classes 
was shrewdly appreciated. All this knowledge, however, 
failed to influence the course of events until it could be 
turned by landlord and capitalist to their! own economic and 
political advantage, or at least to their defence from appre- 
hended disadvantage. And if anything could increase 
the pessimistic impression made by the facts of the case, 
it would be to notice that the humanitarian sentiments 
which were not sufficient to impel society to reform were 
so far effective as to increase still further the miseries of 
the expropriated labourers; that is, to demoralise them. 
Social policy became a branch of poor law policy. Of 
this we shall have to speak in the next chapter. 

I must point out once again that there can be no strict 
historical divisions in a work like the present. The 
period from about 1795 to 1835 will be the main subject 
of Chapter III.; but I shall make no apology for over- 
stepping those limits when necessary, as I have made 
none for entering within them already in section iii. above, 
in order to follow out the movement of wages. On the 
other hand we shall have to lay ourselves under very 
strict limitations in regard to our subject-matter; for we 
are at the beginning of a period in which the labour- 
question gradually passes into a poor law question, and 
with the poor law question we are not here concerned. 


¢ le 


GHAPTERALI. 
THE DEMORALISATION OF THE LABOURER. 


In the four and a half decades between say 1790 and 
1835 the condition of agriculture and the Poor Law to- 
gether mainly determined the lot of the rural labourer. 
Not that the Poor Law was the only attention paid him. 
For the year 1793 marks the opening of a very well defined 
era of social policy, in which the attempt was made to give 
legislative encouragement to mutual self-help, first through 
benefit societies and then through savings-banks. And 
in 1795 the royal assent was given to a Bill which aimed at 
balancing demand and supply in the labour market by a 
modification of the law of settlement. But neither of 
these attempts was successful. 

In my book on the insurance of labourers in England’ 
I have been at some pains to show how little the various 
laws dealing with the matter have affected its development. 
At that time the English benefit societies were too weak to 
make head against the difficulties which faced them, and the 
statutes did not succeed in raising them toa higher level. 
As to the savings-banks, the sums entrusted to them were 
often the fruits of the thrift of earlier times, then first 
brought to light; and they did not come for the most part 
from agricultural labourers.’ Nor could the banks have 
any general or deep-rooted influence on the working- 
classes while they remained so thinly scattered over the 
country, and while their management was still so un- 
businesslike or in some cases even dishonest. 

1 Hasbach, Das Englische Arbeiterversicherungswesen, Leipzig, 1883, 
chapters I. and Il. The Report from the Select Committee on Labourers’ 
Wages, 1824, also deals with the effect of benefit clubs and savings-banks 
on the rural labourer, and entirely confirms the opinion expressed above. 

2 There are scarcely any agricultural labourers who deposit in the 
savings-banks ;, deposits seem to be confined, in general, to domestic ser- 


vants, to journeymen, and to little annuitants.”” Report on Labourers’ 
Wages, p. 40. 
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What we have now to investigate, therefore, is the effect 
on the lot of the labourer of the laws of settlement and 
removal, the agricultural conditions, and the poor laws. 


ii—The Laws of Settlement and Removal. 


The law of 1795 seems at first sight to have beei more 
effective than the benefit club and savings-bank legisla- 
tion : but sober examination leads to a different conclusion. 
Howlett and Eden, men who lived in England, disputed 
the exaggerations of the two Scots, Lord Kames and Adam 
Smith, who had not personal knowledge of the conditions 
resulting from the Settlement Act of 1663. As against 
their pronouncements, Howlett and Eden adduce the rapid 
growth of the English manufacturing towns, statistical 
tables on the birth-places of immigrants, and proofs that 
the inequality of wages was no greater in England than 
in Scotland. The worst consequence of the settlement 
laws was the greater frequency of illegitimate births. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the cost of removals was sometimes a heavy 
charge upon the parishes, and sometimes they entailed 
hardships and even cruelties. These views appear in the 
main well-founded : but in order to test them further I have 
put together the figures concerning removals contained in 
the second and third volumes of Eden’s State of the Poor, 
which although by no means sufficient to show the precise 
extent of the evil do allow us to see that it cannot have been 
So great as one is inclined to suppose after reading Adam 
Smith.? 

In Kirkoswald, with a population of 654, there were four 
removals in twenty years, two out of the parish and two 
into the parish; in Wetheral, with 1,413 inhabitants, 
nine in ten years, five out of and four into the parish; 
in Ashford, population 2,000, two per annum; in Under- 
barrow, population about 300, two in every five years; 
in Spilsby, population 850, about one per annum, 
and so in Ecclesfield; in Willoughby, population 378, 


+ Eden, 1., pp. 182 and 296. He is almost equally opposed to Adam 
Smith’s views on the Statute of Apprentices, etc. ; cp. I, P. 436. 
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one in every three years; in Kendal, population 
8,089, three per annum; in Burton, population about 
1,000, two or three in twenty years. In the great 
manufacturing towns they were more numerous; Sheffield, 
with 35,000 inhabitants, had twenty removals per 
annum. Bristol, with from 90 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
had to pay £304 (shillings and pence omitted) for this 
purpose in 1786-7, £268 in 1787-8, £238 in 1789-90, and 
£198 in 1791-2. But here there were among the removals 
several hundred Irish vagabonds every year—3o3 in the 
year last mentioned. And part of the remaining expendi- 
ture was upon vagrants, while part went to the attorneys. 
How well these last did by the removals is indicated by 
the fact that of the £304 spent in 1786-7, 4106 went to 
Messrs. Osborne and Seager ‘“‘for drawing passes and 
orders, attendance and taking affidavits.’ Manchester, 
with about 50,000 inhabitants, paid £6 a week for re- 
movals; but unfortunately we do not hear what part of the 
expense was due to Irish immigrants. 

Considering further that at Kirby Lonsdale removals 
are said to have occurred but seldom, and that in a great 
many places they are not mentioned at all, we can hardly 
think of the law of settlement as causing great economic 
disturbance in the period previous to 1796. We have 
already seen (p. 134 above) that on the land this law was 
applied in parishes ‘‘where farms are large, and of course 
in few hands.”’ 

And if the old law was not so black as it has been painted, 
the amendment forbidding removal before the person 
actually became chargeable was too mild to effect any im- 
portant changes. The characteristics attributed to the 
law by the Report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
Agriculture in 1833 sound just as though everything had 
remained as it was in the days of Adam Smith. Its 
tendency, says the Report, ‘‘is to prevent the free circu- 
lation of labour, to chain it to the spot where it is not 
wanted, and to check its natural flow into the place where 
it is required.’’* In the following year, as is well-known, 


t Report on Agriculture, 1833, p- Vil. 
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it was made impossible to acquire a right to relief any- 
where but in the place of birth, the object being to get rid 
altogether of the tendency to regard a new comer as an 
enemy. But thereupon followed ceaseless complaints that 
the land was being made to supplement the inadequate 
wages paid in the towns, in the form of pensions to the 
aged and infirm: and one of the chief activities of en- 
lightened self-interest upon the land became the pre- 
vention of any multiplication of possible birth-places, and 
the destruction or abandonment to decay of those which 
already existed: a tendency which was strengthened by 
the fact that the Act of 1834 left the parish as the rating 
unit. The legislature again intervened with equal 
humanity and unwisdom. In 1846 it charged the place 
of abode with the duty of relief, removal being impossible 
after five years residence. Again the results were entirely 
different from those which had been anticipated. All 
kinds of artifices were employed in order to prevent the 
completion of the’five years’ residence; and old labourers, 
who had worked in the place of their settlement but had 
been unable to find a dwelling there, were dismissed : they 
had only been employed to keep them off the rates. And 
the war against the cottages was pursued more zealously 
than ever." 

Little, however, as can be said for these measures, at 
least they were far from doing as much harm as was done 
by the corn laws and the poor law proper—i.e. the law 
concerned, not with the definition of the right to relief, but 
with the regulation of the methods by which relief should 
be given. 


iii—The Labourer in the period of high Corn Prices. 


In 1773 the traditional English corn-law policy received 
a severe blow. The Act of 1689 had already been sus- 
pended in 1757; but in 1773 the restrictions on internal 
trade were abolished, and the external policy now aimed 
at increasing the supply by allowing importation at a duty 
of 6d. when wheat was at 48s. a quarter, while a bounty” 


t Report to. the Poor Law Board on the Laws of Settlement and Re- 
moval, 1850. 
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on export was only to be paid when the price fell below 
44S. 

~ Calculating the average price according to the figures 
given by Tooke, for the seventeen years 1774-1790, and 
for the fourteen years 1760-1773, it appears that the Act did 
not succeed in cheapening wheat, but that the price rose. 
For the period 1760-1773 it was 44s. 7d.: for that from 
1774-1790 it was 49s. If however we leave out the cheap 
years at the beginning of the first period, and compare the 
average of the seven years 1767-1773 with that of the latter 
period, we find a slight fall in price, viz. from 49s. 6d. to 
49s. This result could hardly have caused a return to the 
old policy if agriculture had rested on a tolerably secure 
foundation. But agriculture was not secure: and an un- 
favourable conjuncture set Parliament at once in motion. 
In 1790 the price of wheat had been 56s. 2$d.; in 1791 it 
fell to 49s. 4d.: and an Act was passed in that same year 
allowing importation at a sixpenny duty when the price 
was 54s., establishing a duty of 2s. 6d. when the price was 
between 50s. and 54s., and a prohibitive duty of 24s. 3d. 
when it fell below 50s. 

This Act, backed by the war and the bad harvests, 
drove up prices, especially in 1800 and 1801. The average 
for the decennium 1791-1801 is 75s. 113d. Poor heath 
and waste lands were frequently broken up, and repaid 
the expense. In 1795 the Report on Waste Lands was 
published, strongly recommending their cultivation, due 
regard being had to the claims of the cottiers. Then, 
when at the beginning of the next century better harvests 
and the larger imports of a time of peace caused prices to 
fall, in 1802 to 67s. 3d., and in 1803 to 60s., agriculture 
was at once in difficulties. The sharpness of the fall ap- 
nears even more clearly when we add that the price had 
been 127s. in 1800, and 128s. 6d. in 1801. Agriculture had 
accommodated itself to these prices: rents, profits and 
wages had all risen. 

Accordingly, in 1804, a new Act was passed. The limit 
at which the prohibitive duty of 24s. 3d. came into 
operation was raised from 50s. to 63s.: and then the re- 
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newed war, the Continental System, and bad harvests 
caused a repetition of the experience of 1792-1801. Prices 
were particularly high from 1809-1813. The average for 
the nine years 1805-1813 is 100s. 4d. And again rents 
and profits and even wages rose, and again uplands and 
heaths were enclosed and converted into arable. The 
following table gives a brief summary of the average 
prices, and, for comparison, some figures on rents and 
wages :— 


: Rents on the Northumber- Wages accordin 
Brice obbcat land estates of Greenwich to : 
Peragusies: Hospital.1 Arthur Young. 
8.) d. ge d. 
OOM ons CO» O:- oc _ ace <a 707-1 7OO meme aa 
1774-1790 ... 49 0 — ak — oa — — 
17Q2=18O0ly, sas) J 5E TE §e- 91793-1794) ae... 0, OSO1P =k 7 GO-1 SOG mmr mnEG = 
1S05-I18TZ".-5. LOO 64 sw. ISTA-TSE5 oe.) 15,5005 2. 91 OOA-1OEO ml -c-EzO 


Equally instructive is a table calculated by Josiah 
Easton? for a Somersetshire farm, and it agrees in all 
essentials with that just given :— 


1773-1782 1783-1792 | 1793-1802 1803-1812 
end. s. d. s. d. ce: 
Wheat (per bushel)... : yee < Guz £ 9 5 = 12,6 
Average price of meat 
(per 160z.)... ane 24 33 74 83 
Butter 56 at 6 7 14 16 
Profit ... aad =| | 24910) 60) |") 260) ONO 3O5 2OuO 525 0 0 
Rent, per acre ea I9 6 ig eye 1S Tofino: 225 1G 
Wages se 566 D2 E32 2 0 4 
Yearly produc 41,725 3 0 '|1,83r 1890 |} 2830095) Onl a'bS3er yao 
Fixed capital +14:5970 O 0/5,200 0 0O}7,900 O O}|10,500 0 O 
Working capital ...1 1,892 12, 0 | 1,945 17. 0 13,023 5 ©| 4,098 1 I 


The high prices, however, especially affected the position 
of farm servants. The large farmer produced for the 
market, and the less his household consumed, the more he 
could sell. | Consequently he reckoned the provisions 
supplied to his servants at their market value. We have 
already seen that the farm servant, boarded and lodged in 

1 Leadam, What Protection does for the Farmer and Labourer. sth 


Cdr S08 ,apeeornE 
2 Reports respecting Grain and the Corn Laws, 1814-15, Vol. V., p. 12. 
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the farmhouse, was an alien element in the economy of the 
large farm; and now, as prices rose, payment in kind was 
largely given up in those southern and midland districts 
which lay near the markets. Farm-servants received a 
higher money wage; that is to say, they were put on board 
wages'—which was not altogether a new thing, for Lecky 
tells us that in London in the eighteenth century the ser- 
vants of upper-class households were often subject to 
similar arrangements.? If the Agricultural Surveys are 
to be believed, farm-servants were well-fed even at the 
end of the century, so that the arrangement was expensive 
to an economy based on profit-making. There is no 
need here to elaborate proof that the change was very often 
both materially and morally injurious to the servants, nor 
that it hindered them from improving their position in life ; 
for those who had received part of their earnings in this 
particular form of payment in kind had saved relatively 
more than others, and such savings had been the found- 
ation of independence to the farm-servants of the eigh- 
teenth century. The prospect of independence had kept 
them from early marriages and from multiplying as a mere 


1 Arthur Young, in the Agriculture of Norfolk, reports:—‘A custom 
is coming in (i.e. about 1804) about Waterden of allowing board-wages 
to farm-servants instead of the old way of feeding them in the house, 8s. 
a week are given.’? Marshall, Eastern Department, p. 371. Mavor says 
in his report on Berkshire (1813, but the material was for the most part 
collected in 1807) that ‘‘farmers in general keep no more servants in the 
house than they can possibly help.’? Southern Department, p. 32. 

2 “The servants upon board-wages and horses hired from a livery-stable 
preclude two principal sources of expense. The servants’ hall and stable 
being shut up there is more chance that the estate will procure a succession 
of company or of public amusements.” Young, Annals, XLII., p. 143. 
As regards the farmers, Middleton, in his Report on Middlesex, explains 
the system thus: ‘‘Servants who are boarded by the farmers frequently 
consume more food than their masters.’? This was ‘‘very expensive,”’ and 
“this, together with their rude manners, induces most farmers to pay them 
board-wages, especially as this method greatly lessens the trouble of the 
mistress and the female servants of the house.”’ Marshall, Southern 
Department, p. 131. 

3 In Hampshire ‘“‘servants of the farmers generally fed with pork and 
pudding the greatest part of the year, except on Sundays, when a joint 
of meat is sometimes allowed.” A. and W. Driver, Agriculture of Hants, 
1794, in Marshall, Southern Department, p. 293. And Middleton says (loc. 
cit.) that they have ‘“‘bread and cheese and pork for breakfast, coarse 
joints of beef boiled, with cabbages and other vegetables or meat pyes, 
meat puddings for dinner, cold pork, bread and cheese, etc., for supper ; 
and with every meal small beer ”” 
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proletariat does; whereas now all such evils made their 
appearance.’ 

The evidence which has been quoted shows that the 
system under which servants lived outside of the farm- 
house was already established in the south of England in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. I do not know 
what grounds Engels had for saying that it ‘‘occurred 
pretty generally at the end of the twenties of this (the 
nineteenth) century.’’? The witness before the Committee 
on Emigration quoted in note 1 below believed that he 
could then (in 1827) even remark ‘‘some symptoms of 
returning’”’ to the system of boarding them.3 


iii—The Labourer in the period of low Corn Prices and the old Poor Law. 

With the years 1813 and 1814 a period of continuous 
agricultural depression set in; but our subject does not re- 
quire us to trace out its course in detail. When rent sucks 
up all improvements in net profits, every fall in prices must 
occasion serious disturbances: and this tendency of rent, 
aided by shortened leases and competition among the 
farmers, had shown itself increasingly from the nineties 
onwards. Till 1813 the war and the Continental System 
had kept up prices: but with the fall of Napoleon fell 
the ring-fence of English agriculture. ‘‘What we need 
is another war,’’ said a farmer to Cobbett in 1822, as re- 


1 “There is another change that has taken place, and that has affected 
very much the character of our labouring population; the labourers no 
longer live in farmhouses, as they used to do, where they were better fed 
and had more comforts than they now get in a cottage, in consequence 
there was not the same inducement to early marriage, because if a man 
up to the age of 25 or 30 had been accustomed to live in a better way of 
life, he would consider twice, before he married and went to live in a 
wretched cottage upon potatoes and tea.’’? Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Emigration, 1827, qu. 3882. 

2 Die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in England, 1843, p. 313. 

3 Engels is equally mistaken in thinking that the board-wages system 
was a result of the agricultural depression. There is general agreement 
that it resulted from the good years. The farmer introduced it because he 
could sell the servants’ victuals dear in the market, and because it did not 
suit him to board them. When prices fell again, those who lived in the 
more distant counties (where cost of transport was relatively high) re- 
turned to the system of paying partly in kind. A witness before the Com- 
mittee on the Depressed State of Agriculture in 1821 thought that the 
system began in 1801 “‘when the high price of corn was.’’ And again he 
repeats that he ascribed the change ‘‘to the flourishing state that agri- 
culture was in, people did not like the trouble of it’? (i.e. of boarding 
the servants). 
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corded in his Rural Rides. And he was right; no art of 
the legislature could hinder the fall of prices. In 1812 and 
1813 wheat had still stood at 118s. to 120s.; in 1814 it sank 
to 85s., and in 1815 to 76s. In that year a new Act was 
passed, excluding foreign wheat when prices were below 
the exorbitant height of 80s.: but bad harvests brought 
large imports, and good harvesis sent the price down, so 
that in 1822 it was 53s., and in August only 42s. The 
price of meat fell to half, and sometimes to one-third, of 
what it had been from 1815 to 1820. The Rural Rides, 
undertaken by Cobbett between 1822 and 1826, give a 
gloomy picture of the times: impoverished and ruined 
farmers, fallen or unpaid rents, uplands and heaths which 
had been brought under the plough left once again to 
nature, the land (so Cobbett believed) depopulated, the 
labourers transformed into paupers, and all, according 
to Cobbett, to enrich State pensioners, State creditors, and 
financial magnates such as Ricardo, to him their typical 
representative. Ricardo, however, he treats with mere 
irony. His wrath is reserved for those ‘‘Scotch fee- 
losofers’’ who had invented political economy, while the 
name of Malthus stirs him to fury. ‘I have never been 
able clearly to comprehend”? (he writes) ‘‘what the beastly 
Scotch feelosofers mean by their ‘national wealth,’ but, 
as far as I can understand them, this is their meaning: 
that national wealth means, that which is left of the pro- 
ducts of the country over and above what is consumed, or 
used, by those whose labour causes the products to be. 
This being the notion, it follows, of course, that the fewer 
poor devils you can screw the products out of, the richer 
the nation is.’’! 

The Act of 1822, of course, was the measure with which 
Parliament tried to meet the depression; but according to 
Tooke it never came into operation. Six years later the 
sliding scale was introduced: but though beautifully 
thought out, and calculated to work automatically, it failed 
to be effective: the importers perfectly understood how 


t Cobbett, Rural Rides, p. 381. Cp. Held, Zwei Biicher zur sozialen 
Geschichte Englands, passim, and especially p. 299. 
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to exploit its weaknesses. After 1828 the price was raised 
by a succession of bad harvests: but when these were over 
another fall followed, and in 1833 and 1836 Parliament set 
new enquiries on foot. 

All this ill-success makes it comprehensible that as early 
as 1812 the Report on the Depressed State of Agriculture, 
in discussing ‘‘the derangement of the last thirty years in 
relation to commerce, application of capital and demand 
for labour,’’? should have expressed the hope that those 
“seneral principles of the freedom of trade’? which ate 
now universally acknowledged to be sound and true”’ 
might be realised. It must have seemed more to the pur- 
pose to leave the various branches of production each to 
its own fate than persistently to attempt to create among 
them an artificial harmony, and persistently to fail. Class 
recriminations, complaints and demands would then 
apparently be no longer possible : and even the conditions 
of labour, which protection and the poor law had rendered 
so extraordinarily artificial, must, as it seemed, necessarily 
resume a more natural character. 

But before we can fully understand what these sad condi- 
tions were we have to study the contemporary poor law. 

Gilbert, who originated several lines of a social policy 
partly wholesome and partly dangerous, obtained an Act 
in 1782 which proved a veritable curse to the labourer. 
The work-houses in which the able-bodied poor had been 
employed since 1723 had had the one sole merit of deterring 
those who could help themselves from applying for parish 
relief: otherwise they had mostly entailed a larger or 
smaller loss even upon the parishes. But in Gilbert’s 
time unemployment, especially winter unemployment, 
was increasing, as the reader will remember; and some 
remedy was urgently necessary. The solution arrived at 
by ‘“‘Gilbert’s Act’? was to give up the work-houses in 
their existing form, keeping them only as places in which 
to maintain those poor who were not able-bodied. For 
the able-bodied but unemployed, employment was to be 
sought in the neighbourhood by the parish officers. So 
far the Act was excusable: but it proceeded to set up the 
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fatal principle that the wages of those so employed should 
be received by the parish, which should however pay them 
a sufficient maintenance. Thus from this time forward 
any man out of work was secure of being employed by 
the parish, and of being maintained whether his work was 
good or bad. It is true that the parishes were left free 
to adopt the Act or not as they pleased; but times were 
bad, and it was widely accepted as a convenient means 
of relief; and in 1796 a new Act made it compulsory to 
relieve the able-bodied outside of the work-house. It had 
thus become the duty of the parish to employ the poor, 
especially during the winter. In the north it was 
customary for old people and children to go through the 
villages soliciting work, and this was called ‘‘to be on 
the rounds.”? When in 1788 Sir William Young brought 
in the Bill already mentioned, for the relief of unemployed 
agricultural labourers during winter, he proposed among 
other things, ‘‘to send the unemployed labourers round 
to the parishioners,”’ and also that their wages should be 
fixed by the parish. 

His Bill did not become law, but it seems that the 
measures he recommended made way rapidly. Thus Eden 
says in his description of Maids Morton in 1795, ‘‘Here 
are several roundsmen in winter, who receive 6d. a day 
from their employers and 6d. to gd. from the parish, 
according to the wants of their families.” A further 
development appears in the enclosed parish of Winslow. 
Here, says Eden, “‘there seems to be a great want of 
employment: most labourers are (as it is termed) on the 
Rounds; that is, they go to work from one house to 
another round the parish. They are wholly paid by the 
parish, unless the householders choose to employ them.’’? 

This system became even worse in the sequel through 
the influence of a new and different measure. The price 
of provisions, as the reader knows, rose so rapidly in the 
nineties, and wages so far failed to follow it, that not only 
the unemployed, but also those who had work, suffered. 


i Eden, Ale, 
2 Ibid. pp. 29 f. 
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Then, as we have seen, Davies, the rector of Barkham in 
Berkshire, claimed that an allowance from the poor 
rates ought to be paid even to those in work, in cases 
where their wages were not sufficient to cover the needs 
of their families. In the south, where bread was such an 
important article of diet, this allowance should be deter- 
mined firstly by the price of bread and secondly by the 
number of persons in the family unable to earn. Davies’ 
book appeared in 1795; and in the same year the Berk- 
shire Justices resolved to set out a Wages Scale’ according 
to the price of bread and the size of the family. The 
farmers were requested to pay higher wages, but if they 
still failed to reach the standard set by the ‘“‘bread and 
children scale,’’ then an allowance might be paid from the 
poor rates to make up that amount. Davies had even 
proposed that the assessment of wages should be revived. 
‘The Speenhamland Act of Parliament,’ as the resolu- 
tion was jocularly called, soon found acceptance beyond the 
limits of Berkshire. It produced pernicious effects upon 
the roundsman system, in so far as provision for the un- 
employed also came to be based upon ‘“‘bread and 
children,’’ as in the Maids Morton case. Where the 
roundsman system and the allowance system were both 
introduced, all classes of agricultural labourers, unable to 
work, out of work, or actually in work, came in bad times 
upon the parish. 


1 In order to give some idea of the scale, the first and last of the thir- 
teen sets of figures are appended. The wages were calculated according 
as the price of bread was 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., etc., up to 2s. Eden, S775 
ee 
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However, so far as it is possible to judge, it was not 
at once that results dangerous to the morals of the rural 
labourer ensued. Up to 1812 wages rose though not 
adequately ; employment increased, in consequence of the 
breaking-up of commons and wastes, the supply of labour 
had decreased, and during the period of high prices pro- 
visions were supplied to the labourers under market value or 
at a fixed price,' so that till 1813 or 1814 they were probably 
ina better position than can be statistically proved. Probably 
the unemployed came upon the rates in considerable num- 
bers in winter; and probably too the heads of families par- 
ticularly richly blessed with children were glad to let the 
overseers of the poor help to bear their burden. Thus in 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Poor Laws, 1817, 
we are told that the roundsman system “‘has long pre- 
vailed’’; but the Report of the Lords’ Committee on the 
Poor Laws, 1818, speaking of Bedfordshire, says that the 
allowance system has only been “occasionally”? applied, 
and has only come into general use within the last few 
years. Such again is the witness of the statistics of ex- 
penditure on the unemployed in the hundred of Blything. 
It was insignificant up to 1815, then suddenly rose to an 
incredible figure, and afterwards fell when the price of pro- 
visions was high, rising again with the varying prices 
and the unfortunate crises of the twenties.?- Altogether we 


1 ‘Tn some parts of England, especially in its western extreme, a melior- 
ation of that practice (paying in kind) is now prevalent, namely that of 
allowing farm-labourers bread-corn, at a stated price, let its value, at 
market, be what it may.’’ Marshall, Northern Department, p. 377. And 
there is much evidence to the same effect in his other volumes. 
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seem justified in concluding that between about 1804 and 
1812 the rise of the poor rates was chiefly due to causes 
already discussed. But after 1813, with the beginning of 
the bad times on the land, new factors came into operation. 
After that date, as profits decreased the allowance system 
enabled farmers to pay lower wages, and so to reduce 
the cost of production. Wages, which had only imper- 
fectly followed the rise in prices, had to bear the first brunt _ 
of the depression. In addition, unemployment made its 
appearance. In the next fifteen or twenty years the pro- 
duction of corn fell off again, thousands of acres newly 
brought under the plough went out of cultivation, and 
labour was economised wherever possible. Already in 
1817 (1818) the Lords’ Committee on the Poor Laws was 
told that ‘“‘many labourers are thrown out of employment 
in consequence of threshing machines.’? Later on com- 
plaints of want of employment increased, and before the 
Committee on Agriculture in 1833 they re-echoed from 
almost every part of the country.t’ The only witness who 
paints a favourable picture of the state of the labour 
market is the Liverpool corn-merchant Hodgson; and 
he did not know it by personal observation, but arrived 
at the truth according to deductive methods. And now 
the farmer discovered the advantages of the roundsman 
system. It enabled him to keep the irregularly employed 
labourers on the land, at his disposal, whereas without 
it they would probably have dispersed much more 
generally to other parishes or to the towns.2. The allow- 
ance and the roundsman system were necessary conditions 
of any further extension of large farming and the new 


1 The Report on Agriculture succeeds in reporting a considerable jm- 
provement in the position of the fully employed labourer, which finds no 
sort of justification in the evidence. Moreover only a fractional number 
of labourers had full employment. See the various views given on p. ix. 

2 “The employers of paupers are attached to a system which enables 
them to dismiss and resume their labourers according to their daily and 
even hourly want of them, to reduce wages to the minimum of what will® 
support an unmarried man, and to throw upon others the payment of a 
part, frequently of the greater part, and almost the whole of the wages 
actually received by their labourers.’? Report from His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the administration and practical operation 
of the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 59. ‘Very frequent instances have occurred 
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methods of cultivation. Economists will note with interest 
that the farmers recognised that under the new system 
wages must gravitate towards the lowest cost of 
production, i.e. towards what would cover the needs of 
the unmarried or childless labourer; whereas without the 
poor law allowance based on the size of the family, the 
needs of the married man would have been the determining 
factor.’ 

It will perhaps be objected that the advantage was 
a mere illusion. For the farmer had to pay his rates, 
and in addition he got bad work. This is perfectly true. 
But still the bad work came cheaper than good. For in 
the first place the farmer threw part of the burden of 
the rates upon the landlord;? in the second place he 
compensated himself for bad quality by getting a greater 
quantity, since labour was always at his disposal at a 
cost less than its value or at no cost at all; in the third 
place the labourers were not at first demoralised; and 
finally, people who themselves employed no labour were 
assessed to the poor rates, and this profited the farmer 
even when his lease had been concluded before the rise 
in the rates and he was therefore unable to throw his rate 
upon rent. 

The classes who suffered were therefore the landlords, 
the small tradesmen and artisans, and the small farmers. 
As to the landlords, I do not propose to repeat here the 


to me of one parish being full of labourers, and suffering from want of 
employment, whilst in another adjacent parish there is a demand for 
labour. The labourers were afraid to remove from what was considered 
a good parish to a bad one.’’ Extracts from the Information as to the 
Poor Laws, 1833, p. 271. 

1 “Wages being kept so low that it is utterly impossible for him to 
support a wife without parish assistance.”? Report on Labourers’ Wages, 
p. 3. ‘‘As soon as such a labourer becomes a married man, he is thus, as 
it were, identified altogether with the rates.”” Ibid. p. 34. 

2 The farmers were also ‘‘fearful lest, if the rates were lowered, their 
rents would be raised.’’ Extracts, p. 60. 

‘They (farmers) wish that every man should receive an allowance from 
the parish according to his family, and declare that high wages and free 
labour would overwhelm them.” Ibid, p. 65. 

“As the greater number of agricultural occupations are held on tenancies 
from year to year, the preponderance of interest is thought by the tenant 
to lie in a high rate . . . . because . . .°- it falls at last on 
his landlord in the shape of abatement of rent in the current year, and 
a reduced rent for the next.’’ Ibid. 
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well-known story of how in course of time the rates 
devoured almost the whole rents; how farms were often 
allowed to stand unlet; and how it was the hard case of 
rent which finally gave the impulse to the abolition of the 
whole system. It is more important for our purposes to 
notice the way which was found out of these difficulties. 
The landlord had obviously only to pull down the cottages 
on his estate to be free from the burden of the rates and 
to appropriate all the advantages of the system, since he 
then employed, or caused to be employed, labourers sup- 
ported by the rates of neighbouring parishes. The 
farmers could no longer lay claims for reduction of rent; 
on the contrary the landlord was in a position to raise it. 
““He may indeed,’’ says our often-quoted Report, ‘‘be 
interested in introducing them (poor law abuses) into the 
neighbouring parishes, if he can manage, by pulling down 
cottages, or other expedients, to keep down the number 
of persons having settlements in his own parish. Several 
instances have been mentioned to us, of parishes nearly 
depopulated, in which almost all the labour is performed 
by persons settled in the neighbouring villages or towns; 
drawing from them, as allowance, the greater part of their 
subsistence; receiving from their employer not more than 
half wages, even in summer, and much less in winter; 
and discharged whenever their services are not wanted.’”! 
In this terse description only one thing is surprising. The 
writer seems to consider that such cases could only occur 
“when the farmer is himself the proprietor’?: but ob- 
viously that point is quite immaterial. 

The second class of sufferers, the small tradesmen and 
artisans, employed no labour themselves,? but were never- 
theless assessed towards the poor-rates, or in other words 
towards the wages of the labourers. However, they too 
could often find an opportunity of shifting the burden. 
Since part of the maintenance was paid in kind—e.g. in 
house-room, boots, clothing and firing—or in orders om 


1 Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 73. 
2 Ibid. pp. 200 f. 
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the shop-keepers, the better-to-do among them! could let 
or sell such commodities, and so make a profit which would 
be partly paid out of the rates and would exceed the amount 
of their contribution. ‘‘Paupers have thus become a very 
desirable class of tenants, much preferable, as was 
admitted by several cottage proprietors, to the independent 
labourers.’’? Vestries often consisted of those directly 
or indirectly interested in profuse expenditure: they were 
‘compact combinations of numbers of tradesmen bound 
together for mutual local interests.’’s 

Thus the most serious material danger was that to our 
third class, the small farmers who employed no labourers. 
Assessed like the rest to the poor-rates, there was no means 
whereby they could throw their burden upon others. ‘The 
overseer has sometimes called upon little farmers for their 
rates, and found that they had no provisions of any kind in 
the house nor money to buy any; while, on the other hand, 
he has not unfrequently been obliged to give relief to men 
who, there is no doubt, could have procured work, if they 
had exerted themselves.’’* So that here was a new cause 
militating against the very existence of the little farmer. 

Such were the governing principles of the change in the 
organisation of labour. The high prices transformed the 
farm-servants into labourers hired for some considerable 
period; the low prices changed the day-labourers into 
paupers. In the good times farmers increased their 
income at the expense of the servant class; in the bad times 
they tried to guard against its deerease by making all 
classes contributory to the payment of wages. 

Nevertheless they were not seldom ruined. And accord- 
ingly they re-organised their labour-system yet again. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century it had fallen 
into two sections, farm-servants living in the house, and 
cottiers going to work by the day. Now it consisted 
largely of the two new classes just mentioned; and of these 


1 “Tradesmen . . . . commonly the owners of cottages.’ Ibid. p. 17. 
2 Ibid. p. 16. 
3 Extracts, p. 224. ‘‘Some of the charges were upwards of 40 per cent. 


above the market price.” 
4 Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 25. 
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the pauperised day-labourers might be divided into two 
sections, the regularly and the irregularly employed. The 
new development was to end in the multiplication of the 
second section. It was brought about by the methods 
adopted by the parishes in providing work, together with 
the undue multiplication of the labouring class induced 
by Poor Law policy. 

Of the methods of providing work we know that the 
oldest was that of the Roundsman: but in the course of 
time two other methods appeared alongside of the first, 
namely the Labour-Rate and Parish Employment. 

The Roundsman system itself was split into three sub- 
species: the ordinary system, the special system, and the 
pauper auction. By the first and most usual, “‘the parish 
in general makes some agreement with a farmer to sell 
him the labour of one or more paupers at a certain price, 
and pays to the pauper, out of the parish funds, the differ- 
ence of that price and the allowance which the scale, 
according to the price of bread and the number of his 
children, awards him.’’ By the second, ‘‘the parish con- 
tracts with some individual to have some wark performed 
for him by paupers at a given price, the parish paying 
the paupers.’’ By the auction system the unemployed, 
including the aged and infirm, were put up to auction 
weekly or monthly, and knocked down to the highest 
bidder.? 

The Labour-Rate system was an agreement between the 
ratepayers to employ each a certain number of paupers 
out of his own pocket, not according to his need for labour, 
but according to the amount of his rent or rates, or the 
number of horses he used, or the extent of land he culti- 
vated or the like.? 

However, in spite of all three forms of the roundsman 

1 Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, pp. 31, 32. The labourers to be 


auctioned were advertised in the newspapers, ‘‘to let out for labour, as 
houses are let out to hire, not having a choice of masters, work or wages 


(see an advertisement in the Kentish Gazette, 24th November).’’ Th® 
Oppressed Labourers, 1819, p. v. Cp. Report on Labourers’ Wages, 1824, 
p. 38. ‘‘All the unemployed labourers were drawn up in a line on the 


Monday morning, by the overseers, and the farmer who bid highest for 
’ any individual had his labour.”’ 


2 Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 42. 
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system and of this proportional allotment of labourers, 
the unemployed problem was still present. Moreover these 
were not in universal use, nor everywhere applied to the 
same extent. Thus many parishes were forced, unless 
they preferred the easier method of almsgiving pure and 
simple, to employ their poor themselves, which they did 
often in an entirely unproductive manner reminding one 
of the National Workshops of 1848. This is the method 
of Parish Employment. Large numbers of labourers 
were employed together, being known as ‘“‘sangs,’”’ often 
under an overseer who was usually quite powerless and not 
seldom terrorized. ‘‘Whatever may be the general char- 
acter of the parish labourers,’’ says the Report, ‘all the 
worst of the inhabitants are sure to be among the number; 
and it is well known that the effect of such an association 
is always to degrade the good, not to elevate the bad. It 
was among these gangs, who had scarcely any other em- 
ployment or amusement than to gather in groups and talk 
over their grievances, that the riots of 1830 appear to have 
originated.’”” 

Now to the free labourer, as will easily be conceived, 
the supply of labour on the roundsman or labour-rate 
system meant unemployment, partial or total. Where 
subsidised labour was present in such quantity that it 
could meet the whole demand, the unemployment became 
total. Some farmers feared a still further rise in rates if 
the paupers were not employed,’ because then they would 
have to be entirely maintained by the parish; and others 
had a certain number of labourers allotted to them under 
the labour-rate, and therefore needed less free labour.3 
Thus nothing remained even for the man who had origin- 
ally been disposed to maintain his independence but to 
notify himself as unemployed and so acquire a claim to 


1 Ibid, p. 36. 

2 ‘He had been forced by the overseer . . . - to dismiss two ex- 
cellent labourers for the purpose of introducing two paupers in their place.” 
Ibid. p. 79. 


3 “The farmer finding himself charged for a greater quantity of labour 
than he requires naturally endeavours to economise by discharging those 
labourers of whom he has the least need and relying upon the supply 
furnished by the parish for work hitherto entirely performed at his own 
cost.’? Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 3- 
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maintenance with or without work. As in Saxon times 
the poor freeman had nothing for it but to give himself 
into unfreedom, so now the free labourer had nothing for 
it but to become a pauper. What chiefly caused this 
pauperisation was the cheapness of the labour which was 
subsidised from the landlords’ rents and the incomes 
of men who were not employers. For the greatest 
demand for labour came from the farmers, and they relied 
so entirely on this subsidised labour that, as one witness 
said, the plough must stand still if no roundsman came;' 
or as another put it, ‘‘Men have been discharged by 
farmers as supernumerary or superfluous, and have been 
ordered to receive a certain sum (perhaps tenpence or a 
shilling a day) from the poor book, some of the farmers 
have then taken them into employ and given them plenty 
of work.’’? Thus such cottiers as survived, and labourers 
owning property, had in many cases to become paupers 
before they could find employment.’ As in countries with 
a paper currency the greater the discount the greater very 
often are the issues, so in England, with an ever increasing 
discount of free labour the number of parish pensioners 
and unemployed grew continually. 

But not only was the problem of unemployment or 
semi-employment so serious that labourers saw no other 
way of salvation except that of becoming paupers: but 
the labouring population multiplied to an alarming extent 
in the forty years between say 1795 and 1835. We have 
already spoken of the impulse to multiplication which the 
farm-servant class had received. As to day-labourers, 
their allowance rose with the size of their families; and 
marriage was the one way in which a bachelor could hope 
to improve his position. The income of young women 
increased according to the number of their illegitimate 


1 Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 36. 

2 Ibid. p. 42. 

3 In Hazelbury Brian (Dorset) ‘“‘some of the best workmen, who happened 
to be cottagers possessing land, had not been employed since September 
nearly, because the employers did not take them, as they could get others 
for nothing. They could not be employed, because persons having property 
could not be put on the poor book. ‘We must therefore wait till we 
are ruined’.”’ Ibid. p. 43. And cp. Extracts, p. 270, and also pp. 120, 
379, 381. 
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children. The shortsighted practice of taking the wages 
of the unmarried labourer as so to say the zero of the 
wages-scale avenged itself. Being refused more than 3s. 
a week, they replied ‘‘We will marry and you must main- 
tain us.’” 

It was in this environment that the as yet undeveloped 
ideas resulting from observations made by earlier econo- 
mists grew up and ripened in the mind of Malthus. His 
premises were anything but the arbitrary choice of a 
deductive method. The difficulty (as I have tried to 
show it) of increasing agricultural returns, on the one 
hand, and the multiplication of a proletarianised popula- 
tion on the other, were matters of experience observed 
hundreds and thousands of times over. 

When in the thirties the two publications resulting from 
the Poor Law Commission, which we have so frequently 
cited, made their appearance, they contributed hardly 
anything new to the statement of the problem before us. 
Their material was incomparably richer, but everything 
essential is already contained in the Report on Labourers’ 
Wages.3 On two points, however, they do add to our 
knowledge. According to the Reports of the twenties, 
it might have been thought that the disease was limited 
to the south, where the corroding influence of the division 
of labour had been present longest; for the Report on 
Labourers’ Wages commended the healthier conditions of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Lincolnshire, parts of 
Lancashire, the greater part of Yorkshire, and Stafford- 
shire.4 But it now appeared that all parts of the country 
were affected, only Northumberland and Durham remain- 
ing comparatively free, as a result of the peculiar Northum- 
brian labour system which has already been described, and 
of the opportunities of employment offered by the coal- 
mines on the Tyne and Wear, and the public works which 


t In Swaffham a girl with five illegitimate children got 18s. a week. 
Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 17%. 

2 Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 20. 

3 The Report from the Select Committee on the Poor. Laws of 1828 is so 
unimportant that I have left it unnoticed in the text. 


4p. 5- 
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had been undertaken in Durham. In the second place it 
became evident that the labour-system which had now 
ruled for forty or fifty years—the system of irregularly- 
employed day-labourers partly supported out of the rates, 
while the employment of farm-servants was reduced to a 
minimum—had in many places already overlived itself. 
Land lay untilled; in some parishes the rates no longer 
came in; in some, about 1830, the labourers, who were 
left to starvation wages if the system was abolished, could 
only maintain it by threats and violence, and in particular 
by incendiarism.? Here and there some authorities had 
already understood how to get rid of it wisely and skil- 
fully. It was at last generally recognised that pauper 
labour was very dear, being badly done and requiring 
Strict supervision; it was necessary to ‘‘superintend the 
superintendent.’’ Some employers preferred to employ 
such labourers as had no settlement in the parish ;+ others 
would have no paupers at all; and to these and to the few 
labourers who retained their sense of independence, 
especially such as had a small income from property, it 
was due that free labour had not altogether died out.s 


iv.—The Gang System. 
While the system of labour-organisation created by the 


1 Extracts, p. 169.  ‘‘Let any one of these causes cease to act in its 
present extent . . . . What ensues? The process of the southern 
counties.”’ 


2 “‘The mobs generally had written forms containing their demands, 
aan all agreed in the amount of ‘allowance’ of 1s. 6d. for every 
child above two; that there should be no assistant overseer; that they 
should be paid full wages, wet or dry There were nine cases 
of incendiarism that winter.’? Extracts, p. 28. 

“In 1830 a considerable reduction of wages had taken place AN 5 
a general feeling of discontent broke out. Incendiarism prevailed to a 


frightful extent . . . . for nearly a month hardly a night passed without 
conflagrations in the neighbourhood, and tumultuous assemblies de- 
manding a rise of wages. Under these alarming circumstances the 


labourers obtained their demands. Ibid. p. 14. Cp. also p. 136. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 99, 38, 190. 

4 Op. cit. pp. 208, 307. An opinion was expressed before the Committee 
of 1824 to the effect that the labour of four to five paupers only equalled 
that of one free labourer employed at piece wages. Report on Labourers? 
Wages, p. 4. One witness said that he had been obliged to give up his 
threshing machine, because of ‘“‘the quantity of labourers we are obliged 
to maintain.’’ Ibid. p. 31. 

5 Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 79. 
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Poor Law was rapidly falling to pieces, another was 
expanding in the eastern counties, which was due as much 
to enclosures as to the poor law, namely the Gang System. 
In name or in fact it has some resemblance to two of the 
systems already discussed. In name the ‘‘gang system’’ 
resembles the ‘‘parish gang’’; and both names indicate a 
group of workers taken to work under supervision: but 
there is no evidence to show whether or not the parish 
gangs were models for the public and private gangs. 
There is an actual resemblance to the roundsman system 
in the fact that the workers in the public and private gangs 
had no lasting employment with any one employer. They 
went from farm to farm during a great part of the year, 
usually returning home in the evening. Only occasion- 
ally, when their place of work lay particularly far from 
home, did they remain on the farm for a longer or shorter 
period, sleeping in barns or stables or in any other quarters 
that offered, though they are not to be confused with the 
harvest labourers; indeed the gangs sometimes broke up 
during harvest. But these organised bands of nomadic 
workers differed from the parish gangs and roundsmen in 
two ways: first, they were free, i.e. they received no parish 
relief; and secondly they consisted of married women, 
young people of both sexes, and children. 

In the first place we have to ask where the system arose. 
Briefly, the answer is that it arose in those parts of the 
eastern counties where large farming and intensive culti- 
vation were the rule; and where consequently every farm 
required many different kinds of work, but only required 
them irregularly : and especially in those parts of the fen 
district which, being newly drained, needed a great ex- 
penditure of labour on weeding.’ 


1 ‘From one or two farmers cultivating their lands in a superior 
manner, getting their farms perfectly clear and free from weeds, many 
others have been induced to follow their example and employ more hands: 
and where there used to be £1 expended in the cultivation of the land 
20 years since, there are now £5 expended for the same.’’ Report on 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 1843, p. 274. (Norfolk). 

“T think ganging sprung from singling turnips, in short from the 
highest state of cultivation, though you might have it without: but 
ganging does it quickest.’’ Ibid. p. 277. (Norfolk). 

N 
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The second question is why the system arose. The 
answer usually given is that no labourers were to be found 
in the neighbourhood. And if we ask in the third place 
why so unnatural a system persisted, it is answered that 
it was excellent from the economic point of view, and 
that though it might carry with it some disadvantages to 
health and morals these could be overcome by the aid of a 
little prudence. 

But things will become much clearer if we trace out 
the rise of the gang system in detail, so far as that is 
possible. It developed on new land, on drained pasture 
converted into arable, and on old arable. Examples of the 
first kind are to be found in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, of the second in the South Fen district of Lincoln- 
shire, and of the third in Norfolk. They all go back to 
the first third of the nineteenth century. 

When at the beginning of the century the high corn 
prices led to the breaking-up of land then uncultivated 
in Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, a great farm was 
often set down in the midst of the wolds, like a settle- 
ment in a primeval forest, having no cottages for labourers 
attached to it, and it even happened sometimes that the 
few cottages which had existed were pulled down.: 
The first labour-power applied was that of farm-servants, 


“The improved system of agriculture (particularly as regards the cultiva- 
tion of turnips) adopted in this country gave them an opportunity of so 
doing”’ (sc. supporting themselves). Ibid. 280. (Norfolk). 

“With improved cultivation the demand for manual labour increased.’’ 
Sixth Report, (1862) 1867, p. 20. (Lincoln), 

“The gang-system exists here to a great extent and the only thing to 
be said in its favour is that I believe that the work could not be done 
without it, especially in the Fen.’’ Report, 1843, p. 278. 

“It has been adopted by a large occupier in this parish of 1,200 acres 
(most of the farms are extensive).’’ Ibid. p. 278. 

“T fear, however, that the gang system will and must increase, especially 
upon large farms.’’ Ibid. p. 280. 

t “Probably stimulated by the high price of corn during the ‘‘war-times,”’ 
the reclamation of these wilds (the Lincolnshire wolds) was accomplished 
very rapidly . . . . With improved cultivation the demand for manual 
labour increased, whilst the law of settlement deterred the landlord (generally 
sole proprietor of each parish) from building cottages to meet it. On the 
contrary, it was not unusual for them to be pulled down, with a view 
to getting rid of poor-rates altogether.’’ Sixth Report of the Children’s 
Employment Commission, (1862) 1867, p. 20. 

So in Cambridgeshire, ‘‘The commons were enclosed and cultivated in 
1809, and ever since gangs have been used.”’ Ibid. p. 53. 
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living according to ancient custom in the farm-house. 
As cultivation increased, these no longer sufficed; but 
considerations of expense and of the poor-law prevented 
the farmers from resolving on the settlement of day- 
labourers. Besides, the labour needed was only wanted 
for a comparatively short time, and the work was often 
easy, so that children, young persons and women were 
capable of doing it. It consisted chiefly of weeding, 
stone-picking, potato-setting and pulling, sometimes the 
spreading of manure, hay-making, and lastly all kinds of 
work connected with turnip-growing. 

Labour of the necessary sort was found in the surround- 
ing parishes, and especially in the so-called ‘‘open 
villages.’’ In the open villages the land belonged to 
more persons than one, and often to many small owners, 
such as shop-keepers, artisans, inn-keepers and bakers; 
so that they could hardly be closed against new-comers. 
The great landlords, on the other hand, who often owned 
a whole parish, for reasons which we have sufficiently dis- 
cussed not only built no new dwellings, but even pulled 
down those which existed, or let them go to ruin. Such 
parishes were, so to say, closed against settlement—‘‘close 
parishes.”’ So that all those who were seeking work were 
bound to crowd into the “open villages.’ In them, 
therefore, the labour required was present in superfluous 
quantity, while for miles around there might be the 
greatest possible need of it.2 The name was still unknown 

1 See for Lincolnshire, Sixth Report, (1862) 1867, p. 20, and for Norfollx 
the Report of 1843, p. 221. 


2 This was statistically proved in 1850. Of the six neighbouring Norfolk 
villages named below, the first was ‘‘open,’’ the other five were ‘‘close.’? 


1821 1841 1831 


In- In- In- 
habit’d| POPY |napiva| POP Inapit’a| POPY-|habit’a F ope 
___ [houses o 


Lakenbam 428 | 403 | 1875 | 973 | 4006] 917 | 3810 
Caistor 206 3 164 35 | 147 45 | 193 
Markshall 18 3 23 4 24 4 32 
Keswick ado 67 14 | 104 21 117 21 120 


Stoke Holy Cross 
Trowse Newton 
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in the eighteenth century, but the thing was there, and 
Arthur Young already traces it back to the great land- 
lord, the large farmer and the Poor Law.' 

Under these circumstances the Gang system arose so 
naturally and necessarily that any attempt to elucidate its 
origin fully is bound to fail. The gangs were there. 
‘They consisted of classes of persons who in certain indus- 
trial employments were after 1833 protected by the Factory 
Acts; an  undertaker—the gang-master — interposed 
between the labourer and the farmer living at a distance; 
he contracted with the latter for the work required, and 
when it was done received at a specified time the sum 
agreed upon, out of which he paid the stipulated wages 
to his workers. Belonging to the same social grade as 
themselves, he generally went with them himself, super- 
intended them during the day, and returned home with 
them, as a rule on the evening of the same day. One 
month the gang would be employed at a certain farm 
setting potatoes, the next it would be weeding at another, 
and so, changing its place and its occupation, it would 
work through perhaps three-quarters of the year. 

Thus in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire gang-work 
resulted from a late outbreak of the enclosure movement. 
In Norfolk it made its appearance as an effect of economic 
forces and circumstances which had long been present. 
Norfolk is the classic county of agriculture. Many large 
farms had already been laid down there in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and there accordingly Henry 
VIII. had sent his Commissioners. It had been the scene 
of the labours of Townshend and Coke; in the eighteenth 
century it had succeeded to the agricultural primacy once 
possessed by Essex and Suffolk; and Jethro Tull had 
made it the birthplace of the system of rotation of crops. 
Its small farms had been pulled down almost as mercilessly 
as those a hundred and fifty miles to the west, where 


e 
Comparing the figures for 1831, which we have placed after those for 
1841, it appears that the population of four of the villages decreased 
between 1831 and 1841. Report to the Poor Law Board on the Laws 
of Settlement and Removal of the Poor, 1950, -p. 273 
1 Political Arithmetic, p. 102. 
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Bakewell bred his fatting sheep. Scarcely anything re- 
mained but large farms lying far apart one from the 
other. The cottages in which the labourers so 
highly praised by Marshall had dwelt were largely 
removed or left to fall to pieces, as the poor rate 
ever more greedily devoured rents and profits. Even in 
the eighteenth century Price lashed out at the depopu- 
lation of Norfolk, and Arthur Young had correctly ana- 
lysed the phenomenon. The neighbourhood seemed to 
be empty of men, except in a few open villages scattered 
over the country, where there was a superabundance of poor 
families with numerous children, largely consisting of 
immigrants from the surrounding parishes... Such a 
village was Castle-Acre. Here the small tradesmen had 
met the demand for dwellings by letting building land to 
speculators at a high rent; so that cottages had been built,? 
but their rents stood high. And in Castle-Acre the gang 
system made its appearance as early as 1826,3 spreading 
thence both to the neighbouring and the more distant 
parishes. The economic and social conditions were the 
same as those on the Lincolnshire wolds, and they led to 
the same results. The Assistant Commissioner mentions 
also the lack’ of employment owing to the ruin of hand- 
spinning, but it seems doubtful if this can have persisted 
in Norfolk up to the end of the thirties.‘ 

Between Lincolnshire and Norfolk lies the Fen District, 
which had consisted of waste marsh-land, but where drain- 
age had begun in the seventeenth century. At first, so 
far as I can ascertain, the drained land had been used as 
pasture, but in the first third of the nineteenth century 
corn-growing was begun in the Middle Fen, and later on, 
after 1835, in the Southern. There were few dwelling- 

1 In Castle-Acre in 1843, of 249 families 103 came from other parishes. 

2 Such cottages cost £5 or £6 a year, whereas better ones with gardens 
attached were ~ usually lettome 4210s. ta. 43: Report on the Laws 


of Settlement, etc., 1850, p. 17. 
3 “‘System has gone on 17 years; I was at the first beginning of it.’ 


Report on Employment of iivowics and Children in Agriculture, 1843, 
Bs 270: 

4 “Some years back the labouring classes . . . . w ere much better 
off, owing to the employment . . in hand-spinning.’’ Report on 


Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 1843, p. 276. 
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houses, and no young men living as servants in the farm- 
houses: married men looked after the horses, but for 
other purposes there was a lack of labour ;' and weeds 
grew in quantities everywhere. So that here also the gang- 
system was the concomitant of enclosure. In the Middle 
Fen it appeared about the same time as in Castle-Acre,? in 
the South Fen somewhere about 1837,3 and here later on it 
received its greatest extension.‘ 

We come back now to the question how it was that so 
unnatural a system could persist. We have seen that 
it was said that the reasons were economic. On what 
grounds came that claim to be made ? 

It was, as a matter of fact, a profitable system for land- 
lord and farmer. The landlord was at no expense for 
house-building, and he escaped the burden of the poor- 
rates, which otherwise would have been thrown upon him. 
The farmer got cheap labour, which worked rapidly, was 
always at his disposal when he wanted it and could be 
dismissed as soon as the work was done.s 

That is all self-evident, with the exception of the ‘‘cheap- 
ness’’ of the labour, which needs to be proved:a little more 
closely. It was cheap, first, because it was that of persons 
who did not attempt to economise their out-put; and 


1 “They have no farm-servants at all in the Fens, I mean lads. The 
cottagers near the farm look after the horses.’? Sixth Report, p. 21. 

2“T have been in the habit of going out with women and _ children 
weeding for the last 41 years.’ Ibid. p. 33. 

3 ‘The first time I remember this gang system being brought to my 
notice here was in 1837.’’ Ibid. p. 34. 

4 In the Report of 1843 gangs are also mentioned as existing in 
Northumberland. But on looking through the evidence, it will be recog- 
nised at once that all the characteristic marks of the gang system are 
absent. The children of the Northumbrian farm-servants and day-labourers 
helped to increase the family income, and the thin population meant a 
shortage of labour. Very often the children worked with their parents, 
and in some parts they worked alone under supervision. But it is evident 
that they were not migratory labourers, going from open villages to farm 
after farm and replacing full-grown labourers. 

5 “He gets his work done quickly, effectually and very cheaply.’ 
Report of 1843, p. 223. 

“The public gang system is generally found by the farmer to be useful 
and profitable to him, by the cheapness of the rate at which he can get 
certain work done, by the ready means it affords of procuring extra labour 
at the moment it is required.’’ Sixth Report, (1862) 1867, xxi., 85. 

“Kach farmer can get the children he wants for a few days’ work 
without being compelled to keep them one day longer than he absolutely 
requires.’?- Ibid ps 3; 12. 
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secondly, because the members of gangs, doing the same 
work as grown men, received a lower wage, and yet got 
through the same amount owing to this greater willing- 
ness, and to the oversight of the gang-master, who 
kept them steadily at their task.t Thirdly, it was cheap 
because the farmer escaped any payment for labour 
temporarily unemployed.? It is true that he had to pay 
the gang-master, whose income was in some cases higher 
than that of a foreman labourer receiving no share in the 
profits; but the difference was more than compensated by 
the greater cheapness of the gang labour. 

Accordingly, after the introduction of free trade farmers 
openly declared that the employment of gangs originated 
in the desire to decrease the expenditure on labour. Over 
other matters they had no control; the only thing they 
could squeeze was wages.3 

If it be granted, then, that the gang-work was cheap to 
the farmer, and that nevertheless the pay of the gang-master 
formed part of its cost, it will naturally be supposed 
that the share of the workers can only have been very 
smali, since the master would try to increase his share 
as much as possible. The Report of 1843 is very frank on 
this point. The gang-master found the system lucrative, 
‘because it enables him to make money, not only as gang- 
master but as a vendor of necessaries to the members of 

t “One reason why women and children are cheaper than men would 
seem to be that it is too much the propensity with agricultural labourers 
with the younger and weaker to put forth their strength to the utmost, 
and for the able-bodiéd to do much less than they can, so long as they 
are paid by day wages. Syl Strong girls who are always hoeing 
can do the work as well or even better than_men who are generally at 


horse work, and they only cost 1s. 6d. instead of 2s.”’ Sixth Report, 
Papi ayers ; 

“Tt is a mode of getting out\of them the greatest possible amount of 
labour in a given time for the smallest amount of pay; for as the gang- 
master contracts to do a job by the piece, he makes his gang work as 
hard by compulsion as they would do freely were they working by the 
piece on their own account, while, in reality they are no more than day- 
labourers, receiving day-labourers’ wages.’”’ Report of 1843, p. 224. 

2 “Tf it comes on to rain so that the gang cannot get upon the land, 
they have to walk there and back for nothing.”’ Ibid. 

“The system is said to enable employers to manage with a lesser number 
of persons in their permanent service, and hence to be more necessary 
where capital is small or the rent raised above a moderate level.”’ Sixth 
Report, p. 79, 172. ‘ 

2) Boval, Pyke subsites 


~ 
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the gangs.’"' We have already heard the views of the 
Assistant Commissioner as to the way in which this money 
was made: the master undertook piece-work and paid 
time-wages. One witness (he was a clergyman) said that 
he ‘‘had heard” that the gang-master sometimes earned 
15s. a day.? Considering that the gangs were usually 
about twenty strong, were at most forty, and that thirty 
may be taken as an abnormal number, this would mean 
that the farmer paid the gang-master 3s. a week per head as 
his profit. But as another credible witness? says that the 
gang-master also paid piece-wages, and even gave higher 
wages than the farmer, we shall be wise to suspend judg- 
ment until we find greater unanimity of opinion or a more 
judicial mind. 

The Assistant Commissioners of the sixties attempted a 
deeper study of this question, and came to the following 
conclusions. Sometimes the gang-master received a de- 
finite sum, namely a halfpenny for every member of the 
gang he hired out to the farmer, in which case he got 
nothing for supervision ; or he took for himself part of the 
lump-sum paid by the farmer.* Very often he received 
a daily wage of 2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s., which was from 6d. to 
gd. more than the wage of an ordinary labourer.s But 
his chief source of profit was the payment of his gang by 
the piece. It was universally agreed that the gangs were 
urged to excessively hard work, not only by words, but 
sometimes by kicks and blows. The master expected to 
make 2d. a day on every child.© Further, in some cases 
he received 1d. as a sort of fee for arranging the work, 
paying the wages, and so on. The Commissioners came 
to the conclusion that his income was small at best, and 
little above that of an ordinary labourer in regular ‘work.’ 
This later Report says nothing of any increase of income 


by sale of provisions. 


1 Report of 1843, p. 223. 

2 Ibid. p. 278. 

3 Ibid. p. 2470. 

4 Sixth Report, p. 2, 10. 

S Ibid. This was a ‘“‘very general plan,’’ p. 68, 58. 

6 Ibid. p. 68, 60. 

7 “At best, his earnings, after paying his gang, are small, being little 
more than that of the common labourer in steady employ.” p. xi., 33. 
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There can therefore be no talk of a ‘‘sweating system.”’ 
And the evidence of a bookseller from Spalding, evidently 
an intelligent man, who had himself worked in a gang, 
deserves consideration. He said that the gang-master 
paid on an average better wages than the farmer; and 
that he had an interest in not allowing them to fall too low, 
since his own children were gang-children. He himself 
had never received such low wages as at the time when he 
was directly employed by a farmer.'' His evidence is the 
more worthy of credence since he does not spare the weak 
points of the system; and it is confirmed by others.’ 

But if the earnings were not large, the question arises as 
to what was the inducement to take up this by no means 
particularly pleasant work. The answer commonly given 
mixes up cause and effect, as usually happens when mem- 
bers of the propertied classes pass judgment on the morals 
of the proletariat. For full-grown labourers there was 
continually less opportunity of employment: they could 
only get work here and there; and it was they who tried 
to earn their living as gang-masters. It was very likely 
true, too, that long periods of unemployment had made 
them slack and less fit for work; it is also true that this 
again led to their receiving still less employment from the 
highly moral farmer. The descriptions given of them as 
gang-masters are simply horrifying. It is the more in- 
structive to the objective student to read that when similar 
gangs were put under the supervision of a labourer regu - 
larly employed by the farmer, the results were the same or 
worse. ‘‘There is much testimony to the fact that the 
treatment of the young in the private gangs is occasionally 
not so good as in the public gangs. It appears to be 
frequently quite as bad. Where the sexes are mixed, as 
is almost always the case, the results are quite as de- 
moralising as in the common gangs. It appears that the 
casual superintendent of a private gang is often a man 


1 Sixth Report, p. 35, 159. 

2 Ibid, p. 5, 23. 

3 Ibid. p. xi., 32. ‘‘There are always a good many labourers here 
whom farmers employ for a few weeks and then discharge . . . . Many 
farmers employ gangs to do work which men apply for and are refused.” 


Pp. 37, 169. 
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less capable of exercising control than a regular gang- 
master, and is sometimes a man of bad character.’’! 

This expression of opinion is quite sufficient to produce 
the conviction that the gang-masters did not stand morally 
lower than the rest of their class, but did possess greater 
capacity for organisation. It follows that their responéi- 
bility for the many dark sides of the gang system can have 
been but small. | We are therefore led to enquire why 
such odium has been thrown on them. And since where 
moral indignation is greatest we may always suspect that 
material interests have been injured in the same degree 
(unless indeed revenge, mortified love or vanity, or frus- 
trated ambition are in question, which can hardly be the 
case here), we find the only likely key to the question in 
the desire for gain. 

The gang system in the form in which we have so far 
seen it was, it seems, still too expensive for the farmers, 
who had high rents to pay owing to great competi- 
tion,? and who wanted to make large profits. The 
gang-master was generally no sweater, and paid no starv- 
ation wage, and if the work was paid by the piece, it was 
often done hastily and badly.3 Some large farmers were 
therefore of opinion that ‘‘Work is not done so efficiently, 
and therefore in the end not so economically.’’ Accord- 
ingly they attempted to hire gangs for themselves, putting 
them under an overseer of their own. These were known 
as private gangs, as distinguished from those working 
under a contractor, which were called public or common. 
The members of the private gangs were paid lower wages 
than those of the public gangs, they were kept equally 
hard at work, their treatment was often worse; and the 
farmer saved the difference between the wages of the 
overseer and the profit of the gang-master. Private 
gangs were known in Norfolk as early as 1843,4 but the 


1 Sixth Report, p. xxiii., 99. ® 
2 “T do not think that the want of labourers’ cottages near to a farm 
affects the rent . . . the competition is so great that 


. . . it does not affect the price he offers. Ibid. p. 16, 3. 
3 ‘‘A hasty and imperfect performance of the work.” Ibid. Ds Seige TS 
4 Report of 1843, p. 279. 
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regular system was then still the public gang. In the 
sixties the former were by far the more numerous. 
‘‘Where the numbers of the latter are, to use a common 
mode of designating them, counted by hundreds, those 
in the former are counted by thousands.’”? This sub- 
stitution could not have taken place without a silent 
struggle between the farmer and gang-master: and it 
was necessary to put the latter in the wrong, seeing the 
great influence that he exercised in his own village.’ 
Even in 1843 the private gang had been commended as less 
dangerous to morality. What the real facts were is shown 
in the Report of 1867.4 The building of cottages in the 
neighbourhood of the farms was of the greatest assistance 
to the farmers in this campaign. 

The economic presuppositions of the gang system per- 
sisted, and accordingly it continued to extend. Many 
farmers tried to dispense as far as_ possible with 
all regular labour. The gangs were not only employed 
as ‘‘extra labour,’’ but ‘“‘in numerous instances”’ did “‘their 
ordinary labour also.’’s The labour of grown men was 
replaced by that of children and young persons: parents 
were therefore the more eager to get their children into a 
gang in spite of the moral dangers which they had daily 
before their eyes. Sometimes the ganger could only ob- 
tain the older children on condition of taking the younger 
too. When the enquiry took place, in the middle sixties, 
the gang system was found in Lincolnshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Nottinghamshire, 
and in some parishes of Northamptonshire, Bedford- 
shire and Rutland. 6,399 persons were counted as belong- 
ing to the public gangs, and no figures were obtained of 

t Sixth Report, p. xxxiii., 98. 


2 “Tt gives him great local power and an indefinite sort of patronage.” 
Report of 1843, p. 223. 


Belge p.270- ; tad) 
4 1 add here a few quotations bearing on this point. The Commissioners 
did not touch upon it at all. One farmer said, ‘‘I have often said if IT could 


get a gang myself I would not have the ganger.’’ Sixth Report, p. 37, 174- 
A gang-master lamented that ‘‘a great many farmers have gangs of their 
wa. ew fT can’t wet so much as I) did.”? —A neighbouring farmer 
tried to. form private gangs, but “this men could not get the women.” 
Ibid poe 175ml be 

5 Sixth Report, p. 20, 30A. 
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the much larger numbers employed in the private gangs. 
Something similar to what had occurred in the case of 
the roundsman system had occurred in the case of the 
gang system. A temporary expedient had become the 
most important feature of the organisation of labour.* 


v.—Wages and Moral Conditions up to 1834. 


Up to the passing of the new Poor Law in 1834 the 
material condition of the labourers as a class was on the 
whole not unsatisfactory where the parish gave adequate 
support.? Two classes, however, suffered badly; namely 
the unmarried men, and those married men who, though 
they had no holding of their own, would accept no parish 
relief. Their case was hard unless they could succeed in 
transferring themselves to some other occupation. 

For wages were often miserably depressed by the allow- 
ance “‘in aid’’ of wages.3 Even in 1824 they showed 
most marked variations; in the district of Winghan, in 
Kent, the lowest wages were in one parish 6d. per day, 
in four 8d., in eleven 1s. 6d., and in the greater number 
1s. In Suffolk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Dorset and Wilts the allowance system was most exten- 
sively applied, and in Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, and 
Devon in a less degree. In some of these counties the 
wages were 8s. and gs. per week, in others 5s., in some 
only 3s. for unmarried and 4s. 6d. for married men. In 
the north things were better. In Northumberland and 
Lincolnshire wages were 12s., and in Cumberland from 
12s. to 15s. In the Oldham district of Lancashire they 
were 12s. to 18s.; here no allowance was paid. In the 
Wigan district, where an allowance was given to men with 
three children and upwards, wages were 7s. or 8s.4 


t A favourable judgment on the sang system appears in the Reports 
to the Poor Law Board on the Laws of Settlement and Removal, 1850, 
Pp. 19. The author is of opinion that it gave ruined characters a chance 
of earning, and of raising themselves again. a 

2 “The scale is calculated merely as to what is absolutely necessary for 
Support and maintenance.’? Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 35. 

3 In one case it appeared that a pauper received 415 more per annum 
than a free labourer. Extracts, p. 149. 


. ry 4 ~ 
4 Report on Labourers’ W DES Dye 
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The Committee of that year (1824) ordered a return of 
wages covering the whole country,' which affords some 
information on these points. In illustration of what has 
been said I give the figures for six counties: 


BEDFORD : 


7s.-8s., 8s.-98., 83., 7S.-12S. 
Lowest day wages, 5d., 6d., 6d.-rod., 6d.-14d. 


CHESTER : 


QS., 9S.-12S., Ios., 1os.-18s. 
Lowest day wages, ts. qd., Is. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
In one case it is noted that there is “‘ no difference whether married 
or single.’’ 


DERBY: 


8s.-128., 9S.-12S., I0S., 12S. 
Lowest day wages, 6d., Is., 1s. 6d., 28. 


DORSET : 


6s. and 7s. 
Lowest day wages, 6d., 8d., Is. 


GLOUCESTER: 


6s.-8s., 78.-8S., 7S.-10S., 88., 9S., 9S.-I28. 
Lowest day wages, Iod., Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 6d. 


NORTHUMBERLAND : 
QS., 9S.-12S., I2S., I12S.-138., 12s.-15S. 
Lowest day wages, 12d., 14d., 16d., 18d., 2s. 

These figures, however, do not enable us to calculate 
the labourer’s income, for we do not know for what period 
he drew these wages, what were his ‘‘extras’’ (always an 
important item to the agricultural labourer), to what the 
profits on his own holding, when he possesses one, might 
amount, nor what were the average earnings of his wife 
and children. They do not even allow of comparison 
with earlier figures. 

Moreover, in order to realise the labourer’s standard of 
life it would be necessary to know the prices of at least the 
more important necessaries. The average price of corn 
remained high; and we hear from various quarters that 
the price of bread remained high too. The abolition of 
the indirect taxes on salt, leather, etc., did not of course 


1 Abstract of Returns prepared by order of the Select Committee of 
Last Session, 1825. 
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begin till the twenties, and then it was gradual. And 
while only small changes were noticeable in this direction, 
house-rent rose considerably. For paupers part of this 
was usually paid by the parish; but the incredible height 
which it reached was such that even then they often paid 
more than under the old conditions. ‘‘A great part of 
the allowance,’’ said a witness before the Committee of 
1824, ‘‘returns to the farmers and landowners in the shape 
of exorbitant rent for cottages; I have known many in- 
stances where the amount paid by a labourer for a cottage 
was greater than the amount of relief which he received 
from the overseer; the rent of cottages is so high, that it 
is one of the chief causes of the agricultural labourers 
being in a worse state than they ever were; before the 
war, the average rent of cottages, with good gardens, was 
jos. a year; it is now in our own neighbourhood, 
commonly as high as five, seven or even ten pounds per 
annum; and where cottages are in the hands of farmers, 
they always prohibit the labourers from keeping a pig, 
and claim the produce of the apple-trees, and of the vine 
which usually covers the house.’’* This witness (Drum- 
mond by name) ascribes the high rents to four factors: 
the increase of population; the banishment of farm- 
servants from the farmhouse; the compulsion to marry 
resulting from parochial policy; and the destruction of 
many cottages. Also, the farmers were ‘‘anxious to get 
the gardens to throw into their fields.’’ If the poor tried 
to build cottages on the commons, they were pulled down, 
or the owners were refused relief on the ground that they 
had _ property.? 

A model labourer, of the name of Thomas Smart, was 
brought before the Committee. He was then forty-six 
years old, and had been married twenty-eight years. He 
had had thirteen children, seven of whom were living, 
and the only parochial relief he had received had been on 
the oceasion of the burial of his children. By good luck 
he had had fairly regular employment. In 1812 his wages 


t Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 47. 
2 Ibid. 
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had still been 12s., before the great depression of the 
twenties 1os., but now they had fallen to 8s. His harvest 
earnings were 4os. and his keep. Three of his children 
earned between them 6s. a week. He lived chiefly on 
bread and cheese, had often touched no meat for a month 
together, got now and then a little bacon, and sometimes 
a ha’porth of milk, but the farmers did not like selling it. 
His ordinary drink was tea. He had no pig, but he had 
a garden where he grew plenty of potatoes. He had to 
pay 45 ayear for rent and firing: shoes cost 15s. for him- 
self and £1 forthe family. The fall in the price of salt had 
been a great help to him. 

Incomparably worse was the moral effect of the Poor 
Law-—its effect on the character of the labourer. It has 
so often been described that I will content myself with 
giving once again one or two extracts from the Reports 
of 1824 and 1834. ‘‘It was their having high wages and 
then coming down so low that broke their spirits, and 
then they knew that they could go to the parish for relief, 
and they will now go to the parish even for twopence.’’! 
“Under the operation of the scale system, idleness, improvi- 
dence, or extravagance occasion no loss, and consequently 
diligence and economy can afford no gain.’’? ‘In many 
places the income derived from the parish for easy or 
nominal work actually exceeds that of the independent 
labourer; and even in those cases in which the money re- 
lief only equals, or nearly approaches, the average rate 
of wages, it is often better worth having, as the pauper 
requires less expensive diet and clothing than the hard- 
working man. In such places a man who does not 
possess either some property, or an amount of skill which 
will ensure to him more than the average rate of wages, 
is of course a loser by preserving his independence. 

But though the injustice perpetrated on the man who 
struggles as far as he can struggle against the oppression 
of the system is at first sight the most revolting, the 
severest sufferers are those that have become callous to 
their own degradation, who value parish support as their 
t Report on Labourers’ Wages, 1824, p. 31. 
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privilege, and demand it as their right, and complain only 
that it is limited in amount, or that some sort of labour or 
confinement is exacted in return. The constant war 
which the pauper has to wage with all who employ or 
pay him is destructive to his honesty and his. temper; 
as his subsistence does not depend on his exertions, he 
loses all that sweetens labour, and . . . . he gets 
though his work as unwillingly as a slave.’ ‘‘His pay, 
earned by importunity or fraud or even violence, is not 
husbanded with the carefulness which would be given to 
the results of industry.’”? 

Sometimes, too, especially in districts with a ‘‘surplus”’ 
population, either the relief given or the rate of wages 
was so low that the total income merely sufficed to sus- 
tain life.2 If this state of affairs was complicated by un- 
employment, poaching, stealing, and even robbery were 
the ordinary consequences. <A witness before the Com- 
mittee of 1824 said that in most parishes from five to forty 
persons were unemployed, and they idled or slept away the 
day, stealing and making the roads dangerous to travellers 
by night. Gangs of thieves had been formed, which in- 
cluded artisans and even a few farmers; they had broken 
into corn-lofts and barns, and sold the stolen corn to 
small farmers. The demoralisation reached its height 
when labourers revenged themselves on obnoxious farmers 
by rick-burning. It was not uncommon for several fires 
in one night to proclaim grimly and plainly to the pro- 
pertied classes the destruction of the ancient concord of 
the village community. 

Nor was it sufficient that this same law should take 
away every motive to persist in that ‘“‘prudence and 
pride’’4 which had made the increase of population so slow 
in the eighteenth century. To prolific marriages were 


1 Report on the Poor Laws, pp. 77 and 87. 

2 “The principal calculation of the overseer is the amount of what will 
merely support existence.” Report on Labourers’ Wages, p. 34. ‘‘Em- 
ployers, burdened with the support of a surplus population, endeavour to 
reduce the wages of labour to the lowest possible price.’ Ibid. p. 5. 4 

3 Tbids=pp. s7ate 

4 The motives so described by Godwin seem to me more to the point than 
Malthus’ “moral restraint.’? Cp. James Bonar, Malthus and his Work, 
1885, pp. 360 f. 
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added, as was indicated above, numerous illegitimate 
births. A price was practically offered to the woman 
who fell; for if a child was born, she had the prospect of 
relief, or even of obtaining a husband. 

The influence of the gang system was more localised, but 
equally demoralising. However, it was too new in 1834 
for its bad points to have been recognised, and they were 
allowed to develop for several decades more. Half-grown 
lads and girls worked together; the tramps from place to 
place often lasted for hours; now and then a night was 
spent on the farms; the members were free when their 
work was done, and appointments could be made for even- 
ing meetings; the girls most inclined to join the gangs 
were those who had a strong taste for independence; and 
all these things tended to undermine self-restraint, and 
contributed their share to the rapid multiplication of the 
lower class. _ Even the children could not remain morally 
untouched by such an environment, as may easily be 
imagined, although in their case much more complaint 
was made of the physical and intellectual evils of the 
system: and in fact the exhausting tramps and overwork 
at so tender an age, exposure to rain and cold, and the 
difficulty of getting any schooling, often led to physical 
and moral deterioration. 

One wishes that these pauperised and demoralised 
labourers could have been shown to those fanatics of pro- 
duction who forty or fifty years before had held it to be a 
good work to transform the small farmers, cottiers and 
squatters into wage-labourers, taking from them land, 
common and cow, in order that by regular labour in the 
service of a farmer they might be made useful and com- 
fortable members of society. 

Plenty of people were perfectly acquainted with the con- 
nection between landlessness and misery, and accordingly 
tentative plans of reform were always coming up.'. The 
Annals of Agriculture offers us a lively picture of the clash 


1 See a description in the First Report of the Commissioners on the 
Employment of Children, Young Persons and Women in: Agriculture, 1868. 
Dae 53 at 
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of opinions at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth century. We have already seen the be- 
ginnings of these movements and their significance in 
Chapter II., and therefore the reader need not be troubled 
here by exhaustive descriptions of numerous small and 
often fruitless endeavours. We shall confine ourselves to 
noticing the more important. ' 

A landless labourer could be converted into a landholder 
in two ways: first, by having land allotted to him on 
enclosure, or, secondly, by renting a bit of ground. The 
first method and its small result we have already discussed. 
And even if the process had been carried out with the best 
of intentions it would not have sufficed to improve the 
condition of the labouring classes. For the only 
labourers who could in this way be provided with a strip 
of land were those living in such parishes as were still un- 
enclosed and possessed of common pastures or uncultivated 
common-land.!. The only reason why I mention it again 
here is that attempts of the kind were often joined with 
the others to which we now turn. All labourers could 
have land if large gardens were attached to all cottages, 
or, where this was not possible, if land at some distance 
from the cottages were parcelled out and a piece allotted 
to every labourer. Little parcels such as these, lying to- 
gether so that they form one larger whole, are of course 
known as allotments. They are thus distinguished from 
cottage gardens by the fact that they are at some distance 
from the dwellings and lie, all or many together, in the 
fields. They were for this reason also known as field- 
gardens. The cottage-gardens were held to be best, but 
if they could not be had field-gardens were useful. And 
obviously there was nothing to prevent an allotment in 
addition to his garden being given to the labourer whose 
cottage-garden was too small. ‘‘Allotment’’ was also the 
name given to the share which fell to the cottagers on the 


1 The enclosure of Great Somerford in 1806 is an example of generous 
procedure. Each labourer was allotted from 5 to 6 acres, although they 
could prove no rights. The originator of the enclosure, the Rev. F. 
Demainbray, succeeded in making other land besides accessible to the 


labourers, and so gave a powerful impulse to the movement in the west 
of England. 
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division of the commons; but so rare were allotments of 
this kind that the word now primarily suggests the field- 
garden. 

The land to be procured for the labourers might be 
either arable, or pasture for a cow, or a combination of the 
two. Those reformers who were most familiar with social 
conditions on the land—Arthur Young among them—at- 
tributed more importance to the possession of a cow with 
the necessary pasture than to arable holdings. But to 
carry out plans of this kind obviously required more land 
than did the allotment of field-gardens, and’ it entailed 
the new difficulty of providing the poor labourer with the 
cow itself. 

Efforts in this direction might be made either by private 
persons from motives of benevolence, or by the State. 
As early as 1796 Thomas Bernard, in conjunction with 
Wilberforce, founded a Society for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor, which paid the greatest attention to the 
question of allotments, and tried, not without effect, to 
induce well intentioned landlords to assist labourers to 
obtain property. The Reports of this society, and also 
Young’s Annals, are very suggestive for those who attri- 
bute great importance to philanthropic effort towards the 
solution of labour problems.' Sinclair and Eden also 
contribute to our understanding of the question as it stood 
at this time.? 

The first attempt to provide as a measure of State means 
by which the labourer might acquire stock was made by 
Pitt. We need not here enter upon a criticism of his 
celebrated Bill, though ours would be more favourable 
than that of the arm-chair philosopher Jeremy Bentham; 
we merely indicate the relation between Pitt’s Poor Bill 
and the needs of his time. 

Political agitation and the distress of the years which 
followed the peace led in 1819 to the passing of an Act 


t See Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition and Improving 
the Comforts of the Poor, 1798 and following years. 

2 Eden wished for land and pasture ‘‘enough to maintain a cow or two 
together .with pigs, poultry, etc., and enough also to raise potatoes for 
the annual consumption of the family.’’ Preface, p. xx. 
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empowering the Poor Law authorities to put land under 
cultivation by the poor; the land might belong or not to 
the parish, and if not might be either bought or leased; 
and it might either be farmed by the parish itself, or be 
let out to the poor in allotments. Twelve years later the 
principle received a further extension. In 1819 the parish 
had only been authorised to rent or buy land up to the 
extent of twenty acres: the Act of 1831 put the limit at 
50 acres, and allowed the parish also to enclose such 
Crown lands as consisted of forest or waste up to the same 
extent and for the same purpose, by consent of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; or uncultivated common land by 
consent of the lord of the manor. 

In the following year an attempt was made to put still 
more land at the labourer’s disposal. Earlier enclosures 
had allotted part of the commons to the poor in order that 
they might provide themselves with fuel: but the land 
had in many cases proved unsuited to this purpose. An 
Act of 1832 ordered (it was the first compulsory Act of the 
kind) that the trustees and parish officers should let land 
of this description in allotments to any industrious and 
honest labourers who asked for it; the rents to be applied 
to the purchase of firewood, coal, etc. 

The Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 
gives us the first comprehensive account of the results of 
these measures. In 1827 before the Select Committee 
on Emigration, and in 1830-31 before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws, several witnesses had stated that 
allotments meant happy and industrious labourers; but 
the evidence did not flow so copiously as in 1834. Sum- 
marising the results from the Report we may say that the 
parish farms, which had been started in fair numbers, 
had in almost every case failed of effect. Allotments 
had justified themselves in a much greater degree: but 
Poor Law officials had proved less suited to carry out such 
measures than private persons who had provided allot-, 
ments of their own free will and with intelligent appreci- 
ation of the policy. The Report further contains 
three important economic generalisations; first, half an 
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acre is as much as a labourer can profitably work; 
secondly, if more is allotted to him he becomes a small 
farmer minus capital and therefore pretty certainly on the 
road to ruin; thirdly, allotments are economically profit- 
able to the landlord as well as to the labourer. 

Before discussing this subject further it should be briefly 
noted that the administration of the Poor Law having 
passed in 1834 to the Guardians of the newly-created 
Unions under the supervision of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, the Union and Parish Property Act of 1835 made 
the necessary adjustments in the matters with which we 
are at present concerned. It transferred to the new 
authorities all the rights which had belonged to the old, 
and of which they had made so little use. One is inclined 
at first to regard the change as a vast improvement. But 
“‘the practical effect,’’ says T. H. Hall, ‘‘was to put an end 
to the further application of the existing laws.’’' Such a 
result is comprehensible, since to lay out allotments suc- 
cessfully requires a thorough knowledge of local circum- 
stances and of the individuals concerned, which the 
Guardians possessed hardly more than the Poor Law 
Commissioners sitting at Whitehall. 

But if the labours of the Royal Commission indirectly 
checked activity in this direction, the favourable con- 
clusions which they expressed, and which we have 
cited, swept many of the difficulties out of the way. 
Opinion in various circles was unfavourable to the 
holding of land by labourers. The farmers stuck to 
it that land made the labourer too independent, and that 
ownership made him negligent and idle; they feared that 
he would expend too much of his labour-power on his own 
holding ; they declared that he would steal in order to feed 
his beasts; they emphatically asserted that they needed 
all the land themselves ;? and they were convinced that a 


1 Th. H. Hall, Law of Allotments, 1886, p. 23. 

2 Marshall, who appears in his Reviews as an obstinate champion of 
the farming interest, remarks in connection with Young’s demand made in 
his description of Lincolnshire (where he anticipates more advantage from 
pasture than from allotments) ‘‘Were each cottager to have even three 
acres allotted to him there would not be, I apprehend, in three-fourths of 
the parishes or townships in England, one acre left for the tenants of the 
arable lands.”’ 
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cottier would never pay his rent, or at all events would 
never pay it punctually. And the interests of the farm- 
ing class coincided well with the interests of other classes 
on the land, and with those of the shopkeepers, who were 
reasonably afraid that they should not sell so many of 
their wares if the labourers produced provisions for them- 
selves; and also with those of the innkeepers, whose best 
customers the landless labourers were. All this explains 
not only why the provision of allotments by the Vestry 
on which these classes were represented had in most 
villages been ineffectual, but also why many landowners 
held back from the allotment system. For in the first 
place they were already in a fairly profitable partnership 
with the farmers, and in the second place many of them 
knew too little about agricultural conditions to be able to 
trust their own judgment. If they turned to the theorists 
they were met at any rate by manifold doubts. Malthus 
in his Essay on Population had attacked Young from 
the standpoint of the population theory. Young, he 
thought, was only concerned to remedy present evils; he 
did not consider the ultimate consequences of providing 
the labourers with land. Malthus was convinced ‘that 
such a measure could only result in still worse over- 
population. We are not here concerned with those 
considerations which he brought forward in connection 
with the needs of England as an industrial state. If we 
test his arguments we notice that he did not sufficiently 
recognise the psychological elements in the rapid increase 
of population. We have had occasion to show, and it is 
to be hoped that we have shown with adequate clearness, 
that the increase had taken place because ‘‘prudence and 
pride,’? motives which had still acted powerfully in the 
eighteenth century, no longer bridled impulse; and this 
because the economic and social conditions of their activity 
for the most part no longer existed. Clearly, Malthus had 
not sufficiently thought out what he had taken over from 
Godwin. He did not see that the so-called moral restraint 
is effective even in the lowest classes when the possibility 
of rising to a better position in life is not altogether barred. 
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He believed that the poor man would recklessly indulge 
his desires if he were put in a better position, whereas 
experience showed that having been forced into a lower 
. position he lived in the present only. Malthus held that 
the poor, if left to themselves, would spontaneously 
develop the psychological forces necessary to limit the 
increase of population. The error was immense; they 
are developed only in a satisfactory economic and social 
environment. In other words, favourable external con- 
ditions do not necessarily evoke an increase of population 
so long as the labourer knows that he has to thank his 
self-restraint only for their maintenance or improvement. 
And therefore Malthus’ argument against Young fails. 
From what has been said it appears hardly probable that 
Owen made any impression upon Malthus, though he 
tells us in his autobiography that he believed himself to 
have done so. Owen drew from his own experience the 
proposition that men must be put into better social cir- 
cumstances if they are to become better; but his materialist 
and communist views prevented him from seeing the 
effective psychological motives which are in existence in 
the present economic order, and which are the only powers 
which can bring about a change. And therefore both 
Owen and Malthus offer only isolated and insufficient 
observations, which must be brought into connection 
before they can form a whole. 

Besides the Malthusian objection, still other apprehen- 
sions were brought to bear against the allotment system. 
It was said that allotments would depress wages. The 
labourer, having an income from his holding, would be 
able to content himself with a lower wage. But this 
argument omits to notice that such a result could only 
follow if in the first place all labourers were enjoying the 
profits of a holding of their own, and if, in the second 
place, the supply of labour always exceeded the demand. 
The first condition still at the present day remains un- 
fulfilled, and the demand for labour has now for several 
decades generally speaking exceeded the supply. Nor 
was it considered that the strongest force in determining 
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the rate of wages is the standard of life of the class 
concerned. 

Up to 1834 no answer based on experience could be 
made to objections like these : but in 1834 it became known 
at least that allotments did not make the labourer idle, 
that his economic position had been improved by them, 
that new forces had been awakened in him by the hope 
of improving his circumstances; and that the landlord 
received at least as secure and as high a rent from him 
as from the farmer, who in fact often made an extremely 
good business of sub-letting. 


1 See Mill’s strictures on the allotment system, Principles, Bk. II., 
ch. XII., 4. Cp. also Chapter IX., Of Cottiers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1834, 
/ TO:.THE EDUCATION ACTS. 


THE best clue to the history of our next period is its 
legislative work, which includes, besides the Poor Law 
and the Education Acts themselves, the abolition of the 
corn laws, the Gangs Act, and some legislation achieved, 
with more attempted, on the subject of allotments. The 
Poor Law of 1834 marks the beginning of a period of slow 
recovery in the labourer’s standard of life, moral and 
material. But though it began the process of restora- 
tion, it was not passed primarily with a view to 
his interests, and it brought him not a_ little 
adversity. Almost the same words may be used of the 
Education Acts. They had higher ends in view than any 
material improvement in the lot of the agricultural 
labourer; but indirectly they did serve that end. For 
Free Trade we cannot say so much. ‘The legislative cam- 
paigns in favour of allotments and against the gang 
system, on the other hand, were directly intended’ to 
improve the economic position of this class; but, as we 
shall see, the first was on the whole a failure, and the 
second did not immediately benefit the adult labourer. 
Thus the study of the period leaves us with the impression 
that such reforms as were effected were more or less 
accidental and unintentional. Not till towards its end 
do we come upon direct, purposeful and effective action 
definitely concerned with the problem of the agricultural 
labourer: and then the first method adopted was copied 
from one made use of by the industrial workers; trade 
unions were founded. But before long doubts began ts 
occur as to the adequacy of industrial methods to solve 
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agricultural problems; and there was a return to ideas 
which had been put forward at the end of the eighteenth 
century—ideas regarding the necessity of re-uniting work 
upon the land with property in the land. This, however, 
marks the beginning of a new period, and therefore is 
not dealt with in the present chapter, though as far as dates 
are concerned it began in 1872, four years before the 
Education Act of 1876. Here we have only to deal with 
the reforms just indicated, adding in section iv. a brief 
summary of the condition of the labourer as shown in 
certain official reports. 


i.—The New Poor Law and its Effects. 


For the agricultural labourer the two most important 
principles of the new Poor Law were, first, the principle 
of indoor relief—that is to say that paupers were to be 
relieved in the workhouse only (where husband and wife 
were separated) ; and secondly, the abrogation of the duty 
hitherto laid upon the parish of finding work for the un- 
employed and making an allowance in aid of inadequate 
wages. These two principles meant a complete break with 
the practice of the past forty years, and if they were to be 
carried out the various classes upon the land must necess- 
arily revert to the natural relations artificially dislocated 
by that practice. 

Farmers could no longer throw the payment of wages, 
in the form of poor rates, upon landlords, artisans and 
<mall holders. Rents, so far as they had been determined 
by rates, could therefore be raised whenever leases fell in :? 
but such farmers as had concluded their leases under the 
old Poor Law had in the meanwhile a larger capital at their 
disposal; for they were paying a low rent, and the over- 
seer no longer made his frequent appearance with demand- 
notes for a heavy rate. 

But this desirable result was counteracted by the fall in 


1 Report from the House of Commons Committee on the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1837-1838, qu. 8,590:—‘‘The general impression is that 
the rents will be raised in consequence of having fewer rates to pay;® 
there is no question that that will be the result.’? And qu. 8,593 :—‘‘And 
have you reason to believe that notice has been given by some parties 
that there will be a rise of rents?—I know that there has.” 
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wheat-prices, which began again in 1832. In 1831 the price 
was 66s. 4d., in 1832 58s. 8d., in 1833 52s. 11d., in 1834 
46s. 2d., in 1835 39s. 4d., in 1836 it rose to 48s. 6d. Rents 
having been fixed for the fourteen years 1815 to 1828 on the 
assumption that the price would be about 80s., and from 
1829 to 1843 on an assumed price of 64s., all that the new 
Poor Law meant to the capitalist farmer was that he could 
now pay out in wages what he had hitherto had to pay 
in poor rates. The pitiable position of the farming class, 
as described with unusual unanimity before the Committee 
on Agriculture in 1836, makes it impossible to suppose 
that they could have employed more labour and paid 
higher wages than before. 

As regards the labourers, we must draw a distinction. 
Old people and the sick or incapable found themselves 
in a lamentable plight. They were obliged to go upon 
the parish, but to enter the workhouse was very hard to 
them: so that a witness before the Committee of 1836 said 
that if the new Act was to succeed it was of the first im- 
portance that ‘‘the aged and infirm’’ should be ‘‘well 
treated.” $ 

The able-bodied were now “entirely thrown upon their 
own resources,’’? and unless they kept on good terms 
with an employer they could not get their living. On 
the other hand, farmers could get no more roundsmen, 
emigration began (as we shall see directly), and indoor 
maintenance of the unemployed cost more than outdoor 
had done, while it was not taken into account when leases 
were being concluded; so that farmers on their part found 
it to their interest to stand well with the labourers. Accord- 
ingly we hear on all sides of improved relations between 
employers and employed, and in particular of “the in- 
creased attention (of labourers) to oblige their masters.” 
Also that the change had had a specially good influence 
on “‘the idle and profligate.” 

But three evils oppressed the able-bodied, and two of 
them had heen created by the old Poor Law. First, the 
number of inhabitants in a parish had been kept in excess 
_ 1 Report on Agriculture, 1836, qu. 11,642, 
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of the demand for labour, and too rapid a multiplication of 
the labouring population had been induced. Secondly, 
wages had been forced down; and under the new law this 
hit married men very hard. Hitherto they had received 
parish allowance in proportion to the number of their 
children. Now their scanty wages had to cover all the 
needs of their families. Thirdly, the new methods of 
farming threw many men out of employment during the 
winter. Thus in passing to new conditions, it was not 
only necessary that the aged and infirm should be well 
cared for, but the excess supply of labour had to be 
abolished, married men’s wages had to be raised, and an 
income had somehow to be secured for periods of un- 
employment. 

Now even though it was reported on all sides that im- 
provident marriages decreased after the new Act came 
into operation, decades must pass before the consequent 
slower increase of population could bring down the supply 
of labour to a level with the demand. If the superfluous 
labourers were to disappear rapidly other forces must be at 
work. By good fortune the passing of the Poor Law fell 
in a period of industrial expansion. In the four years 
1832 to 1836, while agriculture was suffering under a 
serious crisis, trade was flourishing exceedingly : and no 
inconsiderable part of the excess labour of the midlands 
and north found its way to the towns. Railway construc- 
tion, too, began about this time in some parts of the 
country: and that also attracted much labour from the 
rural districts of the midlands. North Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire and Warwickshire in particular were reported 
to be feeling this relief in 1836.2, Still, even so, and in the 
favourably-situated counties, a large surplus population 
remained. North Bedfordshire was said to have got rid 
of “the glut in the market’’; but from south Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire we hear of considerable over-popula- 
tion. Some idea of the extent of the evil may be gathered 


t Ibid. qu. 297 f. 
2 E.g. ibid. qu. 8197, 1912. 
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from the statement of a Buckinghamshire witness,’ that 
without the public works and the manufactures the new 
Poor Law could never have been carried into effect. If 
so, what sort of consequences must it have had in those 
districts which possessed neither public works nor manu- 
factures? Upon the Poor Law authorities fell the difficult 
task of moving, emigrating, and so gradually dissolving, 
this reserve army. But the process naturally required 
time: so that it is not astonishing that in 1836, when 
distress among the farmers reached its height, the com- 
plaints of wide-spread unemployment remained un- 
silenced.2, In some counties the unemployed were still 
further reinforced by the introduction of threshing 
machines. 

Under these circumstances no rise in wages was to be 
expected. And accordingly, whenever the Committee of 
1836 put the question whether they had risen, the answer 
was in the negative. In north Bedfordshire, although the 
surplus population had disappeared, wages still only 
sufficed ‘‘for the necessaries, I cannot say for the com- 
forts.’+ In Hampshire, though there were not many 
absolutely out of work, ‘‘employment is not sufficient to 
give them remunerating prices, they are obliged to work 
for low wages, and the farmer cannot afford to pay higher 
wages, from the low price of his farm produce.’’5 The 
generally accepted opinion, for which Tooke is chiefly 
responsible, is that owing to the low price of provisions, 


1 Ibid. qu. 8198. 

2 In the autumn of 1834 in particular, when the new Poor Law came 
into operation, there were great difficulties to be overcome. Eighty-three 
persons were moved from a single parish, viz. Bledlow, in Buckingham- 
shire. See First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1835, 

. 5. Cp. also the next year’s Report passim. According to the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Poor Law Board the number of State-aided emi- 
grants was 3,271 in 1852, and up to date of writing in 1853, 488. 

Of so people relieved in one parish in 1834, only 18 were in full work 
some years later, and 19 in casual employment. Those fully employed were 
therefore only 36 per cent. Of the 13 remaining, four were ‘“sone away,”’ 
two transported, one in prison, one dead, five old and infirm. See Report 
of the Lords’ Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1837-8, 

>| DyfDs 
: 3 Report on Agriculture, 1836, qu. 5636. 

4 Ibid. qu. 81098. 

5 Ibid, qu. 11,642. 
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the labourers were pretty comfortably off between 1832 and 
1836. On the other hand, a witness states that as the 
price of wheat fell wages were reduced:* and though it 
was claimed before the Committee that by riots and rick- 
burnings wages had been kept above what farmers could 
afford in these bad times, and had not fallen in proportion 
to the fall in prices, yet at the same time it was admitted 
that the labourers were in a desperate condition. That 
wages followed prices is further shown by the fact that 
when the latter began to rise, in 1837 (wheat was at 
55S. 10d., 64s. 7d., 70s. 8d., 66s. 4d., in 1837, 1838, 1839 
and 1840 respectively), wages also rose in various parts 
of the country. Anda witness before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1837-38, makes 
it no secret that this rise was to be attributed to the in- 
creased cost of necessaries, the Poor Law having nothing 
whatever to do with it.? 

Wages were raised, with great difficulty, in Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Herts, Norfolk and Suffolk. It was at this 
time that the farmers would gladly have returned to the old 
allowance system had not the Poor Law Commissioners 
in London opposed them with all their might. But in 
some countries there was hesitation about raising wages 
at all, even in those dear times. When in-the winter of 
1838 the price of the 4 Ib. loaf rose from 63d. to 74d., and 
the labourers began to mix barley with their wheat, or 
even to eat barley bread only, many farmers, rather than 
give increased money wages, preferred to introduce part- 
payment in kind, or to allow corn to their men below the 
market price: for they said that if they once raised wages 
it would be a hard matter to put them down again. It 
is rather an amusing point of view; but in fact things 
were sufficiently serious at the end of the thirties. People 
were saying that the new Poor Law might do well enough 
in good times, but obviously could not cope with ex- 
ceptional difficulties. In many districts the workhouses 
were so crowded that from sheer necessity the Guardians 


1 “Wages reduced somewhat in proportion to the price of provisions.’ 
Ibid. qu. 13,100. They fell from ras. to 10s. 
2 p. 162. Cp. also p. 699. 
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had to revert to out-relief; and charity was strained to its 
utmost in the endeavour to meet the distress." 

These facts are very instructive. They show first that 
with the removal of the allowance system went the re- 
moval, or at least the weakening, of the hindrances to a 
rise in money wages by means of free contract. And they 
show secondly that the wages of agricultural labour, even 
when freed from their artificial restraints, tended to 
gravitate to a point at which they barely covered mere 
necessaries, so that they varied with the price of provisions. 
Here we may trace the after-effects of a law which had been 
in force between two and three hundred years, namely the 
Wages Assessment clauses of the 5 Elizabeth c. 4., which 
had expressly provided that wages should be assessed from 
time to time according to the price of provisions. ‘he 
Speenhamland Act of Parliament had given an extended 
and peculiar form to the same principle; and now it had 
become established although its legal basis had ceased to 
exist. We never hear that the labourers rebelled against 
it: only when, between 1830 and 1844, wages and allow- 
ance together, or wages alone, fell below the minimum 
necessary for existence did they turn to incendiarism. 
The principle was too strong for them. The only force 
which counteracted it lay in the vast demand for labour 
which came from the industries of the north. 

We have not evidence sufficient to show the actual rate 
of wages at this time. We only know the ordinary daily 
wage, and we have already seen how little that tells about 
the labourer’s circumstances. The figures given below are 
taken from a paper by Purdy in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society for 1860 (Vol. XXIV.). He does not 
say where he obtained those for 1824. Probably they are 
averages taken from the figures given in the blue-book 
of 1825 from which I gave some extracts in Chapter III. 
If so, they deserve small confidence. Those for 1837, 
the year when the upward movement of prices began, are 
from unprinted reports made by the Assistant Commis- 


t According to the Fifth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
1839, wages then stood at 11s. to 12s. 
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sioners to the Poor Law Commission. The geographical 
arrangement is that selected by Purdy : 


‘Counties, 1824. 1837. Counties. 1824. 1837. 

ah ak Ss. d. See Sead 

Surrey oor LOSS Io 6 Salop ... cee0 pO LOe: ae p aG O: 
Kent... so) cams ES) Stafford ogee LOO ecaeae 2) 
Sussex son Gy Up sogo AIG) 4 Worcester ... 8 2 9 6 
Southampton ih (8) a 9 6 Warwick sy e) LD I0 oO 
Hertford Om Ont. 9 6 Lincoln se HO) & Iz 0 
Northampton Sar 9 0 Nottingham...) 10" 39-2 i220 
Bedford ome7 9 6 Derby iis. set Onl Our. 2a 
Essex 9 4 Io 4 Chester ape, “uit tek 13 0 
Suffolk 33 10 4 West Riding..9512."0 nas Sano 
Norfolk G) i Io 4 Bast Riding: <.. (1138 © LZn80) 
Wilts... Gea 8 o North Riding... 10 3 . [2,50 
Dorset 6 II 7 © Durham ed LO mee I2 0 
Devon Jano 8 0 Northumberl’d 11 5 ... 12 O 
Somerset 2 8 8 Cumberland”... '2)- 3.5... 120 
Gloucester ... Olas at. OO Westmoreland 12 0 . I2 0 
Hereford imal ots OOO Monmouth... (10) | 2). 1OunO 
Wales... ree one Ones Gf 


It is hazardous to draw any conclusion whatever from 
these figures. Granted that Purdy’s calculations are 
correct, and that the average wage rose between 1824 and 
1837 from gs. 4d. to 10s. 4d., this does not show that the 
labourer of 1837 was in the better position. For it leaves 
out of consideration the facts that the price of corn had 
risen after 1834, and that in 1824 the labourer had received 
allowance from the rates for himself and his family, and 
during weeks or months of unemployment was supported 
by the. parish. Even granted that the labourer himself 
now needed no allowance, what had he in place of the 
allowance for his family and the out-of-work relief ? 
Something in place of these he must have, for even 
labourers’ families must live, and he got nothing now 
from the poor-rates, while the farmer neither could nor 
would give higher wages, and paid only for work done. 
What was the way out? The labourer must sell more 
labour-power: and since his own was already sold, he 
must put that of his family upon the market. This was 
how the problem of the wage of the married man was 
solved, And, as the farmers of the gang-districts had 
found, the labour of children and young persons was 
particularly profitable. The farmers in other counties * 
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discovered it too, and made increasing use of women and 
children. And as we have already seen that the expansion 
of the gang system took place mainly after 1834, it appears 
that the exploitation of child-labour and women’s labour 
is the main characteristic of the period between Poor Law 
and Education Acts. When Dr. Kay was examined 
before the Lords’ Committee on the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, he described the astonishment of travellers at the 
number of women and children working in the fields, and 
traced their increased employment to the Poor Law. In 
his own words: ‘‘The extent of employment for women 
and children has most wonderfully increased since the 
Poor Law came into operation. It has had that effect by 
rendering it necessary that the children should be so em- 
ployed in order to adjust the wages to the wants of the 
family. The expedient adopted by all the employers 
of labour in getting rid of the allowance in aid of wages 
consists in affording such employment to the women and 


children, especially in large families.’’** And a country 
clergyman gave expression to similar views in 1843 :— 
“By these allowances . . . . their children were not 


then obliged, as now, to work for their subsistence. Their 
time was at their own disposal; and then they were sent 
more regularly to the schools. But since the New Poor 
Law this has been all reversed. The same means of sub- 
sistence can now only be procured by work: the necessity 
of providing for this portion of the subsistence of their 
children was a care that fell then on the parishes, but now 
on the parents.’” 

So when unemployment, especially winter unemployment, 
increased, as according to reports from various parts of 
the country in 1843 it had done, an Assistant Commissioner 
writes, “If his employment be irregular and uncertain, 
he makes the most of the occasion which offers—and wife 
and child are called in, to add to the profits of the hour.’’4 


1 Report of the Lords’ Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1837-8, pp. 467 f. 

2 Report on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 

3 Ibid. p. 56for the purely agricultural districts, p.139 for the hop districts. 
1843, p. 2f9. 
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Kay, having thus laid down the causes of the extended 
employment of women and children, proceeded to give 
statistical proof of the importance of their earnings in the 
labourer’s budget. His figures are of such significance 
that I print them below.? 


Average 
number Excess over the 
Persons employed. of Income. income of the 
child- unmarried. 
ren 
Ligases £ 8s. -d. 
Unmarried labourers ... oes aes u=es ok? 5 OMOMmccs as 
Married labourers with no 
children at home _... ee COR ce O nO MOMs ite toy re 
Married labourers with children - 
allunder 10 years... ore 3 320m Ommeees 7 640 
Married labourers with one 
child over 10 years ... ae 4 35 Co) 10 4 O 
Married labourers with two 
children over 10 years 506 5 AOaa 5 Oma tae 15. 5.0 
Married labourers with three 
children over Io years an 6 A ORO smeaiees 201OneO 
Married labourers with four 
children over 10 years ot WD Soe TS. O° @ aoe 25°98 0 


The Commission of 1843 confirmed these figures as sub- 
stantially correct. As regarded the south-western counties 
it was also remarked that there were very great variations 
between the incomes of different families : some earned 18s., 
while others only got 8s. or 10s. In Yorkshire a woman 
earned on an average 2s. a week, or £5 4s. a year (Kay 
had put her earnings at £5 6s.).. In Wiltshire, Devon- 
shire, Somerset and Dorset her daily wage was about 7d. 
or 8d. in winter, 8d. to 10d. in spring and summer, and 
during harvest ordinarily 10d. to 1s., though some made 
2s., 28.6d. and even in rare cases as much as 4s. In 
IXent, Surrey and Sussex her daily wage was 8d., 10d. or 
Is., according to occupation, ordinarily from iod. to Is., 
and during harvest 1s. 3d., or more often 1s. 6d., to 1s. 8d. 
In Norfolk and Suffolk the average was 8d.; in Lincoln- 
shire 10d.; in Yorkshire 8d. to 10d., during turnip-hoeing 
and hay harvest about 1s. and during corn-harvest ts. 6d. 
to 2s. The women assistants who had to be provided by 
the Northumbrian labourers received tod. a day, and in 


t Journal of the Statistical Society, July, 1838 (Vol. I., p. 181). 
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harvest 1s., while other adult women received much more 
in harvest time. However, these figures do not tell us 
everything, for many kinds of work were done by the 
piece, and not seldom by agreement with a group of 
workers, one family undertaking a particular job. The 
average wage of grown women would probably be about 
od. a day. ; 

Children were not employed everywhere to the same 
extent. Except in the gang-districts, girls went to work 
less often than boys, and as a rule not till they were twelve 
years old. In the south-west, where, as we saw in Chapter 
I., the system of parish-apprentices had been in vogue even 
in the eighteenth century, field labour for girls had 
decreased as that system gradually disappeared. They 
were occasionally employed when over twelve in hay- 
harvest, potato-setting and potato-pulling, and_ they 
certainly worked in their parents’ allotments, or helped 
their mothers to glean. But the use of .girl-labour was 
more developed in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, where vege- 
tables were largely grown for sale and market-gardening 
was common; though even here they only did the 
occasional work, such as hop-picking, fruit-picking, potato- 
setting, etc., and then usually as members of a family 
group. Their wages, when any were paid, were given as 
from 4d. to 6d., or 4d. to 8d. per day. In Norfolk and 
Suffolk their work was more regular. In Suffolk, where 
they were employed at a very tender age, their wage was 
sometimes 2d. or 3d., and the maximum was 5d. to 6d. 
In Norfolk the average for girls of sixteen was 6d., and 
above that age they were paid as women; for young girls 
the same small wages as in Suffolk often appear. In 
Lincolnshire only girls of fifteen and upwards are men- 
tioned, and they were apparently paid women’s wages. 
In Yorkshire they received 4d., 5d. or 6d. a day, and the 
same in Northumberland, with higher pay during harvest. 
In neither of these counties were they employed very 
young, but on the other hand the elder girls were pretty 
generally put to field-work. On the whole we may take 
it that over the whole country the average daily wage of 

P2 
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girls over twelve was from 4d. to 6d., and over sixteen 
about 6d. 

Boys went to work much more generally and much 
younger, in some cases in the south-west at seven years 
old, and ordinarily at nine or ten. In the south, corn- 
growing districts employed them at eight, and hop- 
districts at ten to twelve. In Norfolk, Suffolk and Lincoln 
work sometimes began at eight, oftener at nine, but in 
some cases as young as six years old.!| Of Yorkshire boys 
it is said ‘‘They do not go out before ten except quite 
accidentally to light work; about 13 they begin to work 
regularly’’; and it was the same in Northumberland. So 
that here again the least satisfactory conditions appear in 
the eastern and south-western counties. 

Where boys were employed very young, that is to say 
chiefly in the east and south-west, they were paid from 
2d. a day upwards. At twelve, they earned in the latter 
district 4d. or 5d. a day, or from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a week, 
and in the south, on an average, 6d., or 3s. a week. After 
that wages gradually rose, so that at fourteen to sixteen 
they would earn about 8d. a day, or 4s. a week, and at 
sixteen to seventeen Iod. or ISs., i.e. 5S. to 6s. a week. 
But again it must be remembered that many fathers em- 
ployed their children with them when engaged on a job 
paid by the piece. 

Altogether this Report of 1843 shows still more clearly 
than Kay’s article what importance women’s and child- 
ren’s earnings had in the family budget. To take a 
concrete example. One family in Suffolk had a weekly 
income of 13s. 9d., only 9s. of which was earned by the 
father (or less than in Purdy’s calculations for 1837). The 
wife only earned 8d.; evidently in this case she busied 
herself more than was common with household and 
maternal duties. But of the five boys, one of twelve years 
old earned 2s., and two others, aged respectively eleven 
and eight, earned 1s. apiece. So that the children earned 
almost half as much as their father. 

Economists are concerned to know what influencé such, 

1 Report of 1843, p. 246. 
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labour had on the earnings ot grown men and on the 
labour market. In determining these questions we must 
distinguish between work in harvest and at ordinary times. 
For obvious reasons wages were on an average much 
higher during harvest than during the rest of the year. 
Neither the unusual supply of female and child labour nor 
the crowds of Londoners who streamed into the hop-fields 
of the south-east lowered the harvest earnings of the adult 
men. It was otherwise when women and children under- 
took ordinary man’s work, or when they worked together 
with the head of the family on piece-work. One of the 
Assistant Commissioners thought that even the boy who 
worked with his father was ‘‘a competitor in the market 
against the adult labourers, and against the parent whose 
earnings and disadvantages he must equally feel. Unless 
there be a demand for labour much above the supply of 
it, his appearance in the general market must tend at once 
to make it more difficult to obtain, and to lower its re- 
muneration, when got . . . . In this way the father’s 
interests are to a certain degree impaired, and to a certain 
degree furthered by his son’s exertions.’’? Such employ- 
ment, he adds, contributed to drive out the unmarried 
labourer and to lower his wages, and made it more difficult 
even for the married man to obtain an adequate income 
so long as his children were too young to work, of when 
they consisted of girls only. He might have added further 
that where, as in Norfolk, women’s and children’s labour 
was employed to excess, it threw both married and un- 
married men out of employment; that where women and 
children were employed, old men whose children had be- 
come independent were left in a still more helpless position 
than that in which bachelors found themselves; and lastly 
that unless the bachelor preferred to remove or emigrate, 
a premium was again put upon his marriage, though his 
true prospects were a decade or so of hard work and priva- 
tion, then a possible sufficiency for himself, his wife and 
six or eight children for some fifteen or twenty years more; 
after that, at about fifty-five years old, with powers 


t Report of 1843, p. 138. 
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beginning to fail, renewed privations; and finally, when he 
should no longer be able to work, ‘‘the house’’ for himself 
and his wife, or himself alone as a widower. Every parish 
can show evidence for the accuracy of this picture. 

Machinery, as well as hand-labour, might supplant 
men’s work. But in the Report of 1843 machinery is 
only mentioned once, and the Commissioner adds that 
it had only appeared to a very small extent in the south- 
eastern counties. It was easily superintended; women 
minded threshing-engines, and boys turnip-cutting 
machines. 

But though we are thus obliged to point out that the 
hand-labour of women and children was the men’s worst 
competitor, from the point of view of production it must 
be added that women and children did certain work better 
than the men, or just as well. Children, being small and 
lissom, were better fitted for stone-picking and_ bird- 
scaring ; and women showed themselves more apt than men 
at hop-picking. So far, no wide-minded critic will object 
to their employment, granted that the work was paid 
according to its value and that no harm was done in matters 
of more importance. Unfortunately, that was not the 
case. A boy often wore out clothes and shoes to more than 
the value of his wages, and he was kept from school. 
Women had no time to attend to home or children. Eng- 
lish agriculture only attained that peculiar stamp of neat- 
ness and cleanliness which used to strike the continental 
observer by annexing the underpaid labour of thousands 
of children; and it could only exploit the children because 
the labourers were too ignorant to realise the badness of 
their bargain, and too poor to renounce any penny they 
could get. Again, though it is true that the demand for 
women’s and children’s labour was largely in connection 
with potato and turnip growing, which had formed no part 
of the traditional system of agriculture, or with hop- 
gardens, which were to be found in a few districts only, 
still it proved almost universally that no sharp division 
in this respect could be drawn between various kinds of« 
work, Preparation of manure and loading it on the carts 
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was men’s work, generally speaking; but in the south- 
west it was also done by women. MHabit and custom 
allotted certain work to men in one district which in 
another would be done by women, and conversely. For 
example, in some places women made the binders for the 
sheaves but did not bind the corn, while in others they 
bound the corn and the making of the binders fell to the 
men. In some remote districts of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire women even acted as carters. In Devon- 
shire, as well as in the north-east, they were employed even 
in winter; in Northumberland, they worked in the barns 
at that season. Where there was thus no distinction of 
kind in the work, the question is whether women and 
children could do the same work as men without injury 
to themselves. If not, the labour done by them must be 
considered as injurious to the community. 

The farmer naturally judged on the assumption that 
productivity was of the first importance: but already in 
the forties observers who could rise above this standpoint, 
and could grasp the connection between the poverty- 
stricken condition of the labourers and the necessity which 
brought the labour of their families upon the market, were 
attacking the exploitation of women’s and_ children’s 
labour. Women’s place, they contended, was in the 
home, and children’s, up to ten or twelve years of age, 
in the school; and girls under twenty ought not to work 
upon the land at all. They did not, however, succeed either 
in proving their case from a social point of view, or in ex- 
plaining by what means they proposed to bring about 
the necessary changes. 

Injury to health could not be proved, except in the 
gang-districts. The work in itself was not bad for either 
women or children, though it was often to be wished that 
they were better provided with food, clothing and shelter. 
That, however, was chiefly a matter of wages, and not of 
the work for which wages were paid.t' The greatest strain 
upon them was when they were working along with 
husband or father. But small farmers, too, often em- 


1 Compare Joseph Arch’s description of his youth. Joseph Arch, pp. 27 f. 
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ployed their children on their holdings at a very early 
age; and under these circumstances the consequences of 
interference could not be fully foreseen. So with the 
moral effects of field-labour, the gang-districts again 
excepted. The agricultural population remained far below 
the standard which persons “‘brought up in the highest 
principles of propriety’’ held to be correct. Words were 
let fall during work in the fields which would not have 
been said during luncheon in the West End; but not 
because field-labour had produced an aberration of moral 
principle, but because the persons concerned had been so 
brought up as to make such language natural. Their 
words and actions, argued their friends, were what they 
were because from their earliest youth the hard struggle 
for daily bread had left them no time for education or 
culture, and because natural modesty was killed by their 
miserable and inadequate housing conditions. ‘“‘Let the 
public have bona fide evidence of the labourer’s condition,” 
wrote Godolphin Osborne, ‘‘and I feel confident the 
wonder will be—not that this class of the community have 
from time to time shown a disaffected spirit—not that 
evidence of their immorality, dishonesty, and extravagance 
abounds—not that they are daily becoming more and more 
burdensome upon the poor rates, but that they have borne 
so long the hardships of their condition, and have not been 
urged to greater crimes—that any of them can at all, at 
the price they have to pay for rent, fuel and food, honestly 
support their families out of the wages they receive.’” 
Again, if women and children had been forbidden to go 
out to work, some of them would have been forced to cover 
the loss by domestic industry, such as lace-making, button- 
making, or straw-plaiting, which could be proved to be 
injurious to health. Most labouring families would have 
been driven sooner or later into the workhouse, crime 
would have increased, and agriculture would have suffered, 
The evil could only be got rid of by raising the pay of the 
unmarried to a level with that of the married man, and that 


1 Report of 1843, p. 77. Iam sorry not to have space to print the whole 
passage. 
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of the latter to a point at which he could maintain his 
family by his own earnings. And therefore the question 
was asked, how can the wages of labour be so raised as to 
suffice for the support of a family, allowing for several 
months of unemployment ? 

The raising of wages was too hard a task for Parliament ; 
there were no organisations which could attempt it; chari- 
ties like coal and clothing clubs, whose income came half 
from labourers’ contributions and half from the subscrip- 
tions of the well-to-do, could not solve a problem like this. 
What the labourer gained by them he lost to the village 
shop-keeper and baker, who sold him bad goods at high 
prices, and during the winter entangled him in a net of 
debt from which in many cases he was never able to free 
himself. In many places the farmer indirectly obliged him to 
buy ata village shop, by paying him in cheques drawn to 
the shopkeeper, who indemnified himself at the labourer’s 
cost for the money he thus lent without interest to the 
farmer, and sometimes the labourers had great difficulty in 
getting the difference between the amount of the cheque 
and the price of the goods supplied disbursed to them.' 

Only a fraction of the labouring class saved anything ; 
and they only by all kinds of sacrifices. Contributions to 
friendly societies were more common, but these often failed 
to fulfil their obligations. And against the savings of the 
few must be set the charity received by others, whether 
in direct gifts, or indirectly through coal and clothing clubs 
or subscriptions to friendly societies: also the amount re- 
ceived in parish relief, and the additional income achieved 
by means of wood-stealing. As Godolphin Osborne re- 
marked, the constant wonder is that the labourer could live 
at all. Or asa witness put it :—‘‘Much is done to relieve 
their distresses by many, and is done with judgment and 
discrimination; but when all is done, I could never make 
out how they can live with their present earnings; for 
after examining, with all the accuracy that much local 


1 Ibid. pp. 140 f. 
2 For an excellent objective criticism of the friendly societies of that time, 
see the Report of 1843, pp. 144 f. 
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knowledge both of persons and places can supply, the 
accounts of their necessary weekly expenditure, and trying 
to compare it with their weekly earnings, in all cases that 
I have tried without exception, their expenditure seems to 
exceed their earnings. This problem many of us have 
tried to solve, but without success.’’! 

In these circumstances attention was again turned to the 
possibility of extending allotments and cow-pastures. 
These would decrease the dependence on shop-keeper and 
baker, provide food, and often work too, during periods 
of unemployment, and employ the labour of women and 
children, who would thus have no need to go out to work. 

Experience had proved something else; namely, that 
since 1791 the protective tariff had been of no benefit to 
the labourer, so far as concerned its effect on prices. Nor 
had it succeeded in keeping these steadily high: when 
they had been highest it had been because war conditions 
had closed the ports, and that at a time of natural scarcity. 
During that period wages had been comparatively high: 
but they had not kept pace with prices, according to the 
calculations of Arthur Young. Consequently, so far as 
prices were concerned, the abolition of the corn laws was 
a matter of indifference to the agricultural labourer. The 
one thing which did concern him was the number of work- 
less days he had in the year: the great question for him 
was whether protection or free trade provided most em- 
ployment. And that only-time could show. So far, the 
extent of unemployment had depended on the system of 
cultivation adopted by the farmer, together with the profit 
on farming capital. Farming on the great scale, in spite 
of its more intense cultivation, meant to the labourer that 
some hidden force decreased the demand for his labour and 
claimed that of women and children. As to profits, they 
were determined by prices and rents conjointly. When 
prices went up, rents went up; and when prices fell, rents 
fell too; but not to the same extent, because there was very 
often great competition for farms. But a fall in prices 
not followed by a fall in rents meant increased unemploy- 

1 Report of 1843, p. 57. 
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ment for the labourer. Free Trade was universally ex- 
pected to bring about a fall in prices;" and rents, it was 
held, would follow them: in which case it was probably 
indifferent to the farmer whether free trade or protection 
ruled. Under free trade he would get lower prices, but 
his expenses of production would also be less—there would 
be lower rents and lower wages: so that he might still be 
able to employ labour at the same real wages. How far 
experience confirmed these expectations we shall see below. 


ii.—Allotments. 


We saw that in the thirties proof of actual results ob- 
tained by the allotment system disarmed some of its 
adversaries; and after that it made fairly good progress, 
conditions under the new Poor Law, as I have just de- 
scribed them, helping in the same direction. As Bernard 
and Wilberforce had founded a Society at the end of the 
eighteenth century with the object of re-establishing some 
connection between the labourer and the land, so in 1834 
a Labourer’s Friend Society was founded, and published 
a magazine “‘for disseminating information on the advan- 
tages of allotments of land to the labouring classes.’”? 
During its ten years’ existence it attempted the intro- 
duction of allotments in various parts of the country, and 
had no small share both in the increased willingness of 
landlords to adopt the system, and in obtaining the parlia- 
mentary enquiries of the forties, which we are now to dis- 
cuss. Various other societies were founded with the same 
objects, but limited to certain districts. But none of them 
all succeeded in rousing the Boards of Guardians from 
their torpor. 

In 1836 Sir Henry Martin attempted to introduce allot- 
ments in Kent: and Sir George Strickland in Yorkshire, 
Lord Chesterfield, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord John 


1 Sir Robert Peel wrote that the effect of Free Trade would be “‘to 
maintain a range of low prices in average seasons, and to prevent very 
high prices in seasons of dearth.’’ See James Caird, English Agriculture 
in 1850-1851, 2nd ed. 1852, p. 246. 

2 First Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children, 
Young Persons and Women in Agriculture (1867), 1868, p. xxxvi., 185 f. 
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Manners in Nottinghamshire, Lord Portman, Mr. Stuart, 
and Lord Rivers in Dorsetshire, as well as other landlords 
in various parts of the country, took up the idea. 

Towards the end of the thirties the price of provisions 
rose. Then with the year 1842, in consequence of falling 
prices, agricultural wages fell to 5s., and also employment 
decreased, and the labourers again resorted to the ugly 
method of rick-burning for the purpose of improving their 
position. At the same time industry was passing through 
a terrible crisis, which, beginning in 1837, was at its height 
in the years 1840, 1841, and 1842; so that the purchasing 
power of the industrial population diminished.t In these 
circumstances allotments appeared to be of such great im- 
portance that two enquiries on the subject were conducted 
in 1843. Their results are embodied in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners on the employment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture, from which we have so often 
quoted, and in the Report from the Select Committee on 
the Labouring Poor (Allotments of Land). Allotments 
were only of secondary importance to the Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Poor Law Commission, whereas the 
Select Committee was solely concerned with them, their 
extent, and their social and economic significance. It was 
moved for by Mr. Cowper (the future Lord Mount-Temple). 
I shall, however, deal briefly with the former Report, 
since it supplements the results of the parliamentary 
enquiry. 

Austin found allotments of a quarter, half, or three- 
quarters of an acre, and even more, in Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire and Devonshire, and wrote that the system was 

1 See the Annual Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, especially 


the eighth (1842) and ninth (1843). The increasing distress is clearly ex- 
pressed in the movement of the Poor Rates :— 
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“rapidly on the increase’; but it had not attained any 
great extension in Somersetshire. In Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire, especially in the latter, the farmers had fre- 
quently allowed the men potato-grounds in places where 
they had no allotments. Gardens, too, were not un- 
common. Vaughan reported from Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex that there were few districts in which the establish- 
ment of allotments had not been attempted, and few in 
which they were universal. They had found a place, 
too, in Norfolk, Suffolk and Lincolnshire, according to 
Denison’s report. In Yorkshire they were not apparently 
in use to the same extent, but there, as Doyle pointed out, 
in the better-to-do-districts most houses had gardens, and 
many cow-pastures and potato-plots. It seems that allot- 
ments were unknown in Northumberland, probably for the 
reason that every labourer had his garden, was hired by 
the year, and received part of his wages in kind, which is 
the best comment on their justification and significance. 
The old suspicion of them had vanished almost every- 
where except in the eastern counties and in Yorkshire; they 
increased the labourer’s income and the quantity and 
variety of his food, gave employment to women and 
children, and produced industry, civility and honesty. 
The second Report adds little to our knowledge as regards 
the extension of the system. We learn from it that three 
thousand families possessed allotments in Kent at that 
time, and that they had been introduced into fifty parishes 
of east Somersetshire. They were now for the first time 
taking root in industrial districts. In the exclusively or 
mainly agricultural counties they were everywhere to 
be found, ‘‘but have not become universal in any of 
them.””? 

But the Report enquires very thoroughly into the 
economic and social functions of allotments, and into their 
proper management. The produce of a quarter of an acre 
would feed a man with a large family for thirteen weeks ;? 


t Report from the Select Committee on the Labeouring Poor (Allotments 
of Land), 1843, p. iii. 
2 Ibid, qu. 1657, 1659. 
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the average net profit was £4,' which was equal to an 
addition of 2s. a week to his wages.?. This high profit was 
generally ascribed to spade husbandry. Vegetables were 
the most profitable crops.t Nor was the income from an 
allotment the only thing to be considered: there was also 
the expenditure which it prevented. Labourers frequented 
the public-house less; they stayed at home, and man, wife 
and children worked together.’ The thriftless were re- 
formed ; the labourer’s position was raised in his own eyes; 
he acquired a sense of independence and self-respect ; and 
the allotment to some extent compensated for that lack of 
harmless pleasures and recreations which fell so hard upon 
the working classes of England, and was to be reckoned 
among the causes of crime. Moreover they counteracted 
that separation of the people from the soil which had taken 
from them all direct and personal interest in its 
productiveness. 

Accordingly, as the Report points out, the satisfactory 
result was attained that more labour was expended on the 
soil. It was the labour which could be done in the leisure 
hours of the family, that is to say in the time which was 
at their disposal when the day’s work was done, and in 
weeks when they were out of employment. But the 
Report goes further. The produce of the land was not 
simply increased in the ordinary proportion to work done, 
but in a greater proportion, because a greater quantity of 
any given kind of work was expended per acre than under 
ordinary management. Large tracts which the latter could 
not have brought under cultivation at all could perfectly 
well be used as allotments.? : 

Thus the difference of result was solely attributable to 
the greater expenditure of labour-power. But the lessors 
of the land did not draw these fine distinctions, and not 


Ibid. qu. 18, 19, 20. For a still higher estimate, qu. 1698, 1830 f. 
Ibid. qu. 344. 

Ibid. qu. 65 f., 241, 1274 f. 

Ibid. qu. 36 f., 242 f., 327. 

Ibid. qu. 1976 f. 

Ibid. p. iv. 

Ibid. qu. 1904. 
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seldom, desiring to participate in a profit which they had 
done nothing to create, demanded a higher rent. How- 
ever, it appears by the evidence that it was not the landlord 
who was guilty of this exploitation, but the farmers. In 
this connection the Report lays down what may be called 
its most important principle: ‘‘Though the land will yield 
larger profits under this mode of cultivation than under 
the usual method of tillage, the proprietor who wishes to 
benefit the poor man should not exact more rent than he 
should expect to receive if he let it out to be farmed in the 
ordinary way.’ It should, however, have been added 
that the exceptional cost to the owner or farmer involved in 
the laying out of allotments must also be taken into con- 
sideration. The Report further confirms the proposition 
that the rent of allotments is as secure and as punctually 
paid as any other rent.? 

But the problem of a ‘‘fair rent’? being so hard to solve, 
the question was raised whether it would not be better 
simply to raise wages by the value of the net profit of a 
quarter of an acre. The Report of (1867) 1868 answers 
very rightly that in the first place wages were hard to 
alter, and in the second place allotments have moral 
advantages which no wages can supply. In my opinion 
it should have been added that they also rendered the 
labourer independent of prices and shopkeepers; to a 
certain extent he himself produced his own provisions. 

This being so, it might seem that the larger the allot- 
ment the greater the benefit. But experience proved the 
contrary. The labourer had not the capital to work a 
large surface satisfactorily; bad harvests hit him very 
hard ;3 and he fell into an untenable middle position as 
neither small farmer nor labourer. The Report is par- 
ticularly clear on this point :—‘‘As it is desirable that the 
profits of the allotment should be viewed by the holder of 
it in the light of an aid, and not of a substitute for his 

t Ibid. p. iv. 

2 Ibid. p. v. 

3 According to the thirteenth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 


(1847), the potato- blight was “painfully felt in counties where the allot- 
ment system prevails.’’ 
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ordinary income accruing from wages, and that they 
should not become an inducement to neglect his usual paid 
labour, the allotment should be of no greater extent than 
can be cultivated during the leisure moments of the 
family.”"* The size of such an allotment could not be 
positively laid down, but 1.ust be decided according to 
the nature of the soil and the labour and leisure available 
in the family; but in general the best size was a quarter 
of an acre. However, half an acre was not too much 
for a capable man, and an acre or even two might profitably 
be given to old people or to labourers whose employment 
was very irregular.’ 

But in spite of all the good reported of the allotments 
the farmers’ dislike to them had not been overcome, 
except in Kent, where experience had taught that the 
labourers neither became too independent, nor yet stole, 
nor worked worse.3 A new objection is mentioned several 
times; the farmers found greater difficulty in getting cheap 
manure, since the labourers wanted it for themselves.4 

These are the chief points noticed in the Report; but 
it formulates two other principles besides the one we have 
mentioned, of much practical but less theoretical im- 
portance. The allotments, it states, ought to be near the 
dwelling houses; and the rates should be paid by the 
landlord, since they might be demanded from the labourer 
at a time when it was difficult or impossible for him to pay 
them.5 

The conclusions of the Committee were so favourable 
that they proposed legislative measures for the extension 
of the system. They were specially emphatic as to the 
necessity of seeing that the labourers did not go empty 
away in cases of enclosure. And since landlords were shy 
of the trouble and uneasiness caused by a numerous class 
of small tenants, it appeared desirable to form some com- 


1 Report from the Select Committee on the Labouring Poor (Allotments 
of Land), 1843, p. iv. 

2 Ibid. qu. 121 f., 199 f., 258 f. 

3 Ibid. qu. 29 f., cp. also qu. 2026. 

4 Ibid. qu. 693 f. 

5 Ibid. p. iv. 
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mittee, not connected with the Board of Guardians, to 
mediate between landowner and labourer. For the 
evidence allowed of no doubt that sub-tenancy under a 
farmer worked badly, The Committee also recommended 
vestries to rent charity-lands, and let them out in 
allotments. . 

The impulse given by the thorough work of the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry showed itself in various Bills laid before 
the Lower House in 1843, 1844 and 1845.1. In 1843 
Ferrand introduced a Bill which met with such opposition 
that it was dropped after the first reading. It was a far- 
reaching proposal; the twentieth part of the waste lands 
of every parish were to be allotted to the poor, and where 
the commons and wastes did not suffice land was to be 
bought; and an advance for cottage building was to be 
made from the poor-rates. A little later in the same year 
came Lord Ashley’s Bill, which proposed to found a 
National Allotment and Loan Superintendence Society 
for the purpose of renting land and sub-letting it in allot- 
ments. It was thrown out on the second reading. In 
1844 and 1845 the future Lord Mount-Temple brought in 
a Bill which in effect proposed to create the mediating 
Board recommended by the Committee of 1843, but leaving 
it free to all parishes to adopt the Act or not as they 
pleased. Though opposed by Liberals and Radicals such 
as Roebuck, Hume and Bright it passed its third reading 
by the support of Sir Robert Peel, Sir J. Graham and 
Lord John Manners. In the Upper House it was read a 
second time and then no more was heard of it. 

The Report of the Committee of 1843 had also a real 
influence on the provisions of the Enclosure Act of 1845, 
which strongly emphasised the rights of the poorer! 
need not repeat here what was said in Chapter II. of the 
unsatisfactory way in which this Act was carried out. 
Once again, as so often in England, great parliamentary 
exertions ended in insignificant results, and administrators 
did their best to frustrate the intentions of the legislature. 


1 Hall, The Law of Allotments, pp. 27 f. 
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iiii—The Introduction of Free Trade. 


The year 1846 saw the abolition of the corn-laws, the 
Act of 1842 having already lowered the duties and some- 
what facilitated the transition to the new conditions. 

In order to understand the effect of Free Trade on the 
position of the labourer the following facts must be borne 
in mind. 

The Sturm und Drang of the agriculture of the 
eighteenth century (whose very blast we seem to feel in 
Thaer’s celebrated Einleitung) were over by the beginning 
of the nineteenth. Landlords no longer farmed their own 
estates, but, as wages rose, again became mere rent- 
receivers: no new Townshend, Bakewell or Coke arose. 
The Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville and others did 
found a Smithfield Club in 1798, but it does not seem ever 
to have had the same importance as Coke’s sheep-shearing 
assemblies or the Dishley meetings, though it was the 
father of the Royal Agricultural Society. Sir John 
Sinclair and Arthur Young, who had so long worked to- 
gether, grew old like Farmer George; the Board of 
Agriculture and Young’s Annals disappeared; and Mar- 
shall, after summarizing in his Reviews the’ information 
collected by the Board concerning English agriculture, 
laid down the gall-dipped pen which had written so many 
malicious words concerning the Board’s Secretary. 

The years from 1814 to 1847 were gloomy years for 
agriculture, and the animation which had characterised it 
in the eighteenth century was gone. But with the new 
Poor Law and the redemption of tithe movement began 
again. The Royal Agricultural Society was founded in 
1837, and took up the old traditions, working towards its 
ends by means of exhibitians, meetings in various parts of 
the country, and periodicals. It aimed at improvements 
in seeds, manures, tools, machinery and breeds of cattle, 
and at the introduction of rational methods of drainage: 
and it was greatly helped by the contemporary progress 
in industry, the means of communication and physical” 
science. Machines were built which may now be far sur- 
passed, but at the time were wonderful improvements; 
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the railways cheapened manures and seed, and brought 
people together, besides facilitating the transport of apri- 
cultural produce; the ingenious application of chemistry 
to agriculture, begun by Sir Humphrey Davy in his 
lectures before the Board of Agriculture in 1802, and 
carried on by Liebig, created a new science; Josiah Parkes 
discovered the proper principles of drainage, and then, in 
1844, a Birmingham manufacturer produced the necessary 
instruments; and in 1843 to 1845 Reade, a gardener, in- 
vented clay-pipes, and Scragy perfected them.’ As early 
as 1846, the State, in order to make these discoveries 
fruitful, put four millions sterling at the disposal of land- 
owners, of which the Scotch were the first to make use. 
Much private capital was also borrowed for the purpose; 
and in 1856 the State took its second step on the same road. 

All this meant so much added to the strength of English 
agriculture, and it was to the interest of landlords to apply 
the means thus found. Everyone was convinced that the 
abolition of the corn-laws meant a fall in rents; therefore 
any landlord who wished to secure a rising rent in the 
future was bound to introduce improvements. And 
accordingly, when Caird* made a tour of the country in 
1850-51, he found that improvements had been or were 
being carried out everywhere on the estates of the great 
capitalist landowners. The juster and wealthier among 
them had both improved and lowered rents; others kept 
up the old rents but applied to a certain percentage, e.g. 
20 per cent., to improvements. Here therefore the result of 
Free Trade was that money which would otherwise perhaps 
have been spent as income, or invested in commerce or 
manufacture, had been applied to increase the powers of 
the soil. Landlords of this class had also cancelled 
existing leases and entered on new agreements with their 
tenants. But farmers on encumbered estates, where the 
landlord could afford neither to improve nor to reduce 

* See the Progress of English Agriculture, in Quarterly Review, Vol. CII. 
(3358): The Pioneers and Prospects of English Agriculture, ibid, vol, 
po (1885); and Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, 
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rents, found themselves in a very bad position. They 
complained with justice that Free Trade was good for all 
the world except themselves; and this was especially true 
where they were working with borrowed capital. How- 
ever, in course of time such landlords would find them- 
selves obliged to sell their estates, or the tenants’ leases, 
where they had them, would run out. Yet another class 
of landowners were slow to realise the new position; and, 
as in Suffolk or Durham, very many tenants had to throw 
up their farms before their landlords became impressed 
with the necessity of making changes. 

The new agricultural policy certainly hit the purely 
corn-producing counties hardest; so that the midlands 
and west had more power of resistance. They kept up 
their rents to 31s. 5d. on an average, and produced 27 
bushels of wheat per acre, while in the corn-districts proper 
rents were only 23s. 8d., and the product 26 bushels per 
acre. The average production of meat, butter and wool 
per acre had considerably increased since Young’s tour 
of 1767 to 1770, while that of wheat had only risen from 
23 bushels to 263, and in Durham had even fallen from 
25 to 16. Corn-prices differed little from those of 1770, 
and bread had fallen from 14d. to 14d. per lb.; meat, on 
the contrary, had risen from 34d. to 5d., butter from 6d. 
to 1s.; and wool by 100 per cent. And when we add that 
in the counties visited by Caird rents had risen from 
13s. 4d. to 26s. we see still more clearly that the main 
burden of the new policy must have fallen on the south 
and east. Otherwise it would be incomprehensible how 
at such a time competition among Lancashire farmers 
could have driven up rents by io per cent., without any 
undertaking to introduce improvements on the part of the 
landlord. 

Where capital was to hand, then, Free Trade gave an 
impulse to its more intensive application, that is to the 
improvement of the soil and of methods of cultivation., 
But where landlords were in debt or where the owners of 
entailed estates were tied up in all directions and over- 
loaded with obligations, so that they could not spare a 
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single sovereign, and had many of them no interest in 
the future value of the property, the abolition of the corn- 
laws fell very heavily. Even there, however, the transition 
would perhaps have been easier if the effects of Free 
Trade had not been intensified by a succession of bad 
harvests, namely in 1848, 1850, i852, and 1853; and here 
again of course the corn-districts suffered specially. 
Hence the crisis of 1849 to 1853, which was among the 
worst of the century. But in this time of its worst distress 
English agriculture found unexpected allies. Californian 
gold,’ in raising prices, gave it new life. The complic- 
ations leading to the Crimean war began in 1853, and 
the war while it lasted freed English farmers from their 
worst enemy.3 Already in 1854 the large importation of 
corn fell off to some extent.4 In the sixties the American 
Civil War crippled another competitor.s Meantime 
railway-construction continued, and English industry was 
enjoying its great period of prosperity, which of itself was 
good for agriculture, so far as cattle-farming, sheep- 
farming and dairying were concerned. Moreover the 
Factory Acts and the Trade Unions contributed to raise 
the earnings of industrial labour, and the increase 

1 Tooke, History of Prices, V., 55. 

2 California versus Free Trade, in Quarterly Review, 1852; and Tooke 
op. cit. VI., 849 f. . 

3 Good, Political, Agricultural and Commercial Fallacies, 1866. The 
author is a Protectionist. 
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was partly spent on better and more abundant food. 

Since the ports stood open to foreigners, these favour- 
able conditions produced no slackening of energetic effort. 
All the powers of science and invention were called in; 
enclosures, it will be remembered, increased the area under 
cultivation by 600,000 acres ;* and the traveller who passes 
to-day through almost derelict districts must find himself 
wishing that he had seen these same places in the days 
when drain-pipes lay heaped upon the fields, great sacks 
of guano stood in serried ranks, the newest machines were 
busily at work in field or meadow, and the beasts, in clean 
and airy stables, were fatted on foods hitherto unknown. 
Forced by circumstances, farmers turned, then as in the 
second third of the eighteenth century, to dairying and 
meat production. ‘‘Corn fetched so low a price,’’ writes Mr. 
Prothero, “‘that, regarded as a separate department, corn- 
growing ceased to pay. But the rise in the price of meat 
enabled farmers to grow corn at a profit in conjunction 
with stock-feeding. Free Trade forced them to adopt a 
mixed husbandry of corn and cattle, and made corn pay 
through the intervention of green crops and live-stock.”” 
The heavens were favourable, for ‘‘from 1853 to 1873 they 
were encouraged by a succession of prosperous seasons.’ 

To the labourer, on many estates, the first effect of Free 
Trade felt was a lowered wage: for the price of pro- 
visions had fallen. Caird puts the fall in the price of the 
chief necessaries at 30 per cent. In 1840 a stone of flour 
had cost 2s. 6d., now it cost ts. 8d.; a pound of tea had 
also cost 2s. 6d., and now was Is.; sugar of the same 
quality as had been bought for 6d. could now be had for 
34d. In 1837, according to Purdy’s reckoning, the 
average wage had been tos. 4d.; now it was os. 7d. How- 


1 According to the Census Report of 1851 (p. Ixxx.) the estimated 
number of acres under cultivation in England and Wales was 24,905,758. 
According to the Agricultural Returns of 1871 (Census Report of 1871, p. 
130) it was 27,918, 427. Mr. Prothero thinks the area enclosed was ‘‘counter- 
balanced by the growth of towns, roads and railways. The farming area 
remains, roughly speaking, what it was in 1845.” Op. cit. PP: 204. But 
the first part of this proposition cannot be proved, and the second is ins 
correct. 

2 -Prothero ip ao. 

3 Caird, passim, 
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ever, these figures are not directly comparable, for Caird’s 
enquiry did not include the whole of England. 

- But the position of the labourer varied greatly. It was 
worst in the exclusively corn-growing districts of the south 
and east, where the revolution in prices was most felt; 
there many farmers gave up in despair, farms stood unlet, 
and so the distress deprived the labourers of employment. 
In the north wages stood on an average 37 per cent. higher 
than in the south. The boundary line might be drawn 
from the point where the Welland flows into the Wash, 
passing in a west-south-west direction as far as Shropshire, 
and then north-west by Chester to the Irish Sea: that is to 
say that the mining and manufacturing counties are those 
which show the more satisfactory conditions. But Caird 
went too far when he ascribed those conditions to the 
mines and factories only ;' for, as we have seen, even in 
the eighteenth century causes quite independent of 
industry were making wages comparatively high in the 
north. He noted a difference similar, though not so 
marked, between the mainly corn-growing districts of the 
east, and the west with its grass and pasture-farming. 
The boundary started, say, between Northumberland and 
Cumberland, left Durham on the east, cut Yorkshire in 
two halves, passing through it in a south-easterly direction, 
went south as far as Middlesex, and then took a south- 
westerly direction, running down to the Channel, say on 
the boundary between Devonshire and Dorsetshire. He 
gives the following figures to make the contrast clearer :— 


Spd: 

Average wagesinthe North .. 11 6 
? ” » South pe 8 5 

a HF ss Westie. lOrO 

nD 4 i East mr, Aye 


As compared with 1770 the labourer’s position had, he 
thinks, improved slightly. The average wage in the 
counties visited had been 7s. 3d. in Arthur Young’s time, 
and was now os. 7d. The price of bread had fallen, as 
we have just seen; but on the other hand the price of 
butter had gone up 100 per cent., meat 70 per cent., and 


1 Caird, pp. 510 f. 
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house-rent 112 per cent. (it had been on an average 34s. 
per annum or 8d. a week in 1770, while it was now 74s. 6d., 
or Is. Id. a week); the rent of farms had, as we know, 
increased by about 100 per cent., and in some counties was 
treble what it had been. 

Thus money-wages in 1850 were about 34 per cent. 
higher than in 1770, but the increase was unequally divided 
between north and south; the increase in the north was 
66 per cent., and in the south 14 per cent. In Berkshire 
and Wiltshire they were down again at the same point as 
in 1770, while in Suffolk they were actually lower. The 
differences of economic condition were expressed in the 
poor rate statistics :— 


Counties. Poor Rate. Percentage of 
per &. per head. pauperism to 
Som. Sams population. 
Northern ow) 4 72 ats 6:2 
Southern ss S00 2 of 8 84 12°] 
Midland and Western I 92 Gy a 8-9 
Eastern and South Coast ... I 10 7 10% 10°9 


I have stated the more important of Caird’s calcula- 
tions : but the nature of the subject does not warrant us in 
giving them any very great confidence. He takes no 
account of the great changes which had come about since 
1770; he ignores the effect of the disappearance of the 
commons, and equally that of the vestiges of payment in 
kind (whose influence would in any case be very hard to 
estimate); nor does he notice the existence of domestic 
industries, the increasing winter unemployment, and a 
variety of other conditions. Certain general impressions, 
however, remain: the opposition between north, south, 
east and west; the fall of wages on the introduction of Free 
Trade; and the relatively small effect of the latter on the 
labourer’s position at the time of the agricultural crisis. 

The poor-rate shows no change for the worse on the 
introduction of Free Trade, as the following figures 
indicate :— £ 


Sid. 
1848 ag 6,180,764 or 4 12 per head. 
1849 ae 5,792,963 or 6 6} 
1850 Aue 5:395:022 or 6 1 an 
1851 aie 4,962,704 or 5 6% a 
1852 a0 4,897,685 or 5 54 an 
1853 or 4,939,064 or 5 6 " 
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And the evidence of the figures for the purely agricul- 
tural districts is to the same effect. According to the 
second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board (1830), the 
poor rates of 1849 showed a decrease for all counties, 
Middlesex, Warwickshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and Anglesey excepted. According to the third (1851), 
the only increases in 1850 were in Monmouth, Northum- 
berland and the North Riding; everywhere else there was 
a decrease, sometimes, even in agricultural counties, a con- 
siderable decrease. According to the fourth (1852), the only 
increases were in Lincoln and Brecon, and those were 
insignificant (.1 per cent. to 1.4 per cent): all other 
counties showed a decrease. The fifth (1853, for 1852-3) 
notices a marked decrease of pauperism in 38 counties; 
and these include agricultural counties; e.g. Bedford, 
3-4 per cent.; Berks, 7.6 per cent.; Bucks, 4.3 per cent.; 
Devon, 1.8 per cent., etc. Fifteen counties, among which 
agricultural and manufacturing districts are equally repre- 
sented, show an increase, (viz. Durham, .8; Lancaster, 
2.4; Leicester, 6.9; Lincoln, .5; Monmouth, 4.0; Salop, 
2.6; Suffolk, 2.5; Warwick, 2.8; York (E. Riding), 3.0; 
Anglesey, .6; Cardigan, 4.6; Carnarvon, 1.5; Glamorgan, 
2.5; Pembroke, 2.1; Radnor, 4.9). But in 1853, for the 
reasons already given, corn-prices began to rise again, 
as the following figures show :— 


Wheat prices according to the Statistical Abstracts : 
(Per imperial quarter.) 


Said; si yd: Samed: s. d 
ES400 nt 4403 (ait soos GPR es HELO pao, SES) zl LS Oymese Od mes 
TosOremens eAOw > USSOus ese OO) 62 sles Koa ashy is 1868 ... 63 9 
Coo Shes 18 TS ee eh Oe 4. TOOQ tar. MeTAAE.O TOOQmeeeA Siee2 
ND yon. 1 Ole Ie) TO53 2044) 2 ROUAMmsce med Ome 1870 ... 46 10 
DS5I oe 5313 ISS) sag LY 1 IN) gop ANE i) TAN) seen 5 ONES 
Use aad GES TS OOpmeemee S32 Ds 1866 49 Ii 


And now the poor rates rose. The Sixth Annual Report 
(1854) shows an increase for 1853 in 38 counties, and a 
decrease in 15, most of them industrial districts; i.e. 
Lancaster, Leicester, Glamorgan, the three Ridings of 
York, Northumberland, Durham, Salop, Hereford, War- 
wick, Westmoreland, Worcester, Anglesey and Brecon. 
In 1854 the rate rose from £4,939,064 to £5,282,053, 
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or from 5s. 44d. to 5s. 8d. per head. The only decreases 
were in Cornwall, Rutland, and Glamorgan, and the 
increase in the agricultural counties was sometimes a very 
considerable percentage. The Seventh Report (1855) 
observes that ‘““The increase is mainly attributable, in our 
opinion, to the rise which took place in the year 1853 in 
the price of food, and of many of the principal necessaries 
of life, and which has continued with little variation to the 
present time.’’ In 1855 the rate rose by another £607,188, 
an increase in which all the agricultural counties had their 
share, Durham alone showing a slight decrease. And the 
Eighth Report (1856) says that the increase was ‘‘in a 
great measure to be attributed to the severity of the winter 
and the continued high price of provisions.’’? Similarly 
the Ninth Report (1857). The year 1858 saw yet a further 
rise, though a small one—£114,203: ‘‘attributable to the 
continuance . . . . of the high price of many of the 
principal necessaries of life.’’ 

For the rate of wages under these circumstances, we 
have the returns laid before Parliament in 1861: in 
response to a motion by Villiers in the previous year, and 
worked up by Purdy in the article already mentioned. 
The table on the following page compares them with the 
figures given by Caird and Young, wherever parallels 
are possible. The comparison shows that wages only rose 
by about 20 per cent. between 1851 and 1860, whereas 
the rise in the price of provisions between 1851 and 1857 
was, according to Newmarch’s reckoning,? from 40 to 
50 per cent. Prices were very little lower in 1860-62 than 
in 1857, so that the position of the labourers altered for the 
worse during this decade. I need not work out the averages 
for north and south, east and west, because a glance at 
the table suffices to show that their relations remained 
unchanged. But we have to enquire how the labourer’s 
position came to deteriorate in a period of rising prices. 


1 Returns of the Average Rate of Weekly Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers, 1861. * 

2 The author of an article in the Cornhill for 1864, entitled The Life of 
a Farm Labourer, is of the same opinion. The article gives an admirable 
description of the life of a rural labourer from his earliest youth to the day 
of his death, 
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The explanation is that rents were raised again, and 
therefore farmers tried to economise their work and to 


employ as few labourers as possible. 


They introduced 


machinery, and replaced men’s labour wherever they could 


Young, Caird. Purdy. 
County, 1767-1770. | 1850-1851. 1860. 
a Saad. s. d. ye Gb 
urre wea fo) 6 12 
Kent : se hte 12 é 
Sussex sb 8 6 Io 6 ii t6) 
Southampton 8 oO 9 0 12) 30 
Hertford oS 9 0 10 Oo 
Northampton Ooh6 9 0 ity X6) 
Bedford q 3 9 0 TOMES 
Essex... 7 @ 8 o shit 8} 
Suffolk 7p aii 7 0 LOM? 
Norfolk 8 Oo 8 6 LON 
Wilts ... if @ ii 9 6 
Dorset 6 9 7 6 9 4 
Devon .. sae AAA 9 2 
Somerset * =a Io O 
Gloucester 6 9 Gf 6) 9 5 
Hereford de ae coe) 
Salop ... ae As 10 0 
Lancashire Gmn6 13 6 O00 
Huntingdon ... Thee) 8 6 
Buckingham ... 8 o 8 6 ates 
Oxford... a if <0) oy ©) noe 
Berks ... jan 0 if & soe 
Stafford 6 4 o, © 12 6 
Worcester e5 Be 10 O 
Warwick BS Sano 10 9 
Lincoln ARS 7 aro: Io oO Ugh <@) 
Nottingham ... 9 Oo Io oO 12 9 
Derby ... : oe S80 12 0 
Chester ae ae ik 4S 
West Riding... 6 0 14 0 ay 
East Riding ... uh (0) 120 13 6 
North Riding 6 6 Ii oO 13 6 
Durham ane 6 6 It oO mh, 23 
Northumberland 6 0 iwi @ Mi 
Cumberland ... 6 6 i © iy) 
Westmoreland 5090 oac Ae 
Monmouth Ir 8 
Wales... eee iii ee 
| 
Average ... oe i as) OBE ir 7 


by that of women and children. 


We have seen this sub- 


stitution begun in connection with the gang system, and 
extending in consequence of the new Poor Law; and now, 
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after the introduction of Free Trade, we see it still more 
widely extended as a result of the high range of prices. 
Then, from the middle of the sixties onwards, a more 
extensive system of cultivation takes the place of the more 
intensive. 

The evidence for these propositions lies in the following 
statistics. According to the Census Report for 1861,' the 
population of the agricultural counties decreased largely— 
much more largely than in the preceding decade—between 
1851 and 1861. From 1841-51 the only decreases had been 
in Wilts and Merioneth (1 per cent.) and Montgomery and 
Radnor (3 per cent.); three out of the four counties con- 
cerned being Welsh. But between 1851 and 1861 the 
population of Cambridgeshire, Rutland and Anglesey 
decreased by 5 per cent., that of Norfolk and Wilts by 
2 per cent., that of Suffolk by 4 per cent., and that of Mont- 
gomery by as much as 6 per cent.; five of these seven 
counties being English. The population of the industrial 
counties shows a correspondingly large increase; that of 
Durham went up, for the two respective decades, by 27 
and 30 per cent.; of Lancaster by 22 and 20 per cent.; of 
Stafford by 20 and 22 per cent.; of Glamorgan by 35 and 
37 per cent., andso on. The emigration figures, too, are 
very considerable. English emigrants (leaving Scotch 
and Irish out of the question) numbered 454,422 between 
1853 and 1860, and 605,165 between 1861 and 1870. In 
fact, the real numbers were still higher; the Registrar- 
General put them, for the latter period, at 649,742; for no 
case was counted in which there was any doubt to which 
of the three kingdoms the emigrant belonged. And the 
figures are the more noteworthy because Scotch and Irish 
emigration decreased considerably in the same period. 
Very many agricultural labourers must have been among 
this million and more of emigrants, even if the number of 
Lancashire operatives emigrating during the cotton famine 
is supposed to be high; for the industrial population was 
increasing, and moreover experience shows that industrial 


* Census of England and Wales, General Reports for 1861 (1863) and 
1871 (1873). 
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labourers emigrate less than agricultural. But I am not 
laying any stress on this point. 

The statistics concerning persons employed in agri- 
culture are much better evidence. There was an 
insignificant increase in the number of farmers, of whom 
there were 249,431 in 1851, 249,735 in 1861, and 249,907 
in 1871." Bailiffs increased from 10,561 to 15,698 and 
then to 16,476. The surface under cultivation was ex- 
tended by one-eighth, or from about 24 to 27 million acres, 
between 1851 and 1871 (see above, p. 246, n. 1). There were 
only 55 owners of machinery in 1851, but even by 1861 
there were 236, and 1,205 persons were employed in work- 
ing it. In 1871 these two classes were amalgamated, and 
the number of ‘“‘proprietors and attendants’’ appears 
as 2,160,” or an increase of 50 per cent. as compared with 
1861. Eleven persons were employed in drainage work 
in 1851, but in 1861 1,761; in 1871 the number had fallen 
to 1,255. ; 

No corresponding increase appears in the number of 
agricultural labourers. They were as follows :— 


Total. Labourers. Servants. Shepherds. 
1851 1,253,786 — 952,997 288,272 12,517 
1861 1,188,786 == 958,265 204,962 25,559 
1871 980,178 == 798,087 158,750 23,335 


Thus while the number of labourers rose by not quite 
6,000 between 1851 and 1861, and then fell in the next 
decade by 160,000, servants decreased considerably in both 
periods, and by 130,000 altogether. Shepherds, however, 
more than doubled their numbers between 1851 and 1861, 
though they fell off again to some extent in the next 
decade. 

It is in the highest degree noteworthy that the number 
of persons describing themselves simply as ‘‘ labourers ”’ 
increased largely in the period 1861 to 1871. As anyone 
who has assisted in taking a census knows, they are per- 
sons having no definite calling, who are employed now in 


t On the Census of 1851, I make the number 249,378: 226,515 of whom 
were men, and 22,863 women. 

2 In the General Report for 1871 a disturbing confusion continually re- 
curs. The, men only are taken into account. Cp. for instance the table 
on p. 81. 
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one place and now in another. In 1851 there were 324,594 
of them, in 1861 306,544, and in 1871 509,456. But even 
if we suppose for the sake of argument that all of them 
were occasionally employed in agriculture, and simply 
represented the tendency so strong in all modern economy, 
agriculture included, to the employment of casual labour, 
still the characteristic of agriculture in the period from 
1851 to 1871 would be the decrease in the employment of 
labour. For if we add the casual labourers to the agri- 
cultural labourers, farm-servants and shepherds put to- 
gether, the totals are:— . 


1851 Cac 1,578,370 
1861 od0 1,495,330 
1871 san 1,489,634 


Therefore there can be no doubt whatever that while 
the area under cultivation had increased every effort was 
made to economise in labour. It is more surprising to find 
that small and medium, as well as large farming, showed 
this tendency. On the other hand, the number of farmers 
who employed no labour at all had decreased. Both these 
points are shown by the following table, in which the 
two columns on the right represent the number of farmers 
each employing the number of labourers given in the 
column on the left :— 


Labourers Farmers 
1851 1871 
fo) 69,349 60,762 
I 45,809 35,144 
2 36,259 27.946 
3 27,902 21,739 
4 22,260 17,389 
5 17,488 14,072 
6 17,743 11,735 
7 12,344 9,657 
8 10,893 8,207 
9 9,292 6,618 
ro to 14 8,209 5,641 
15 to 19 4,033 2,512 
20 to 24 2,465 1,331 
25 to 29 1,367 690 
30 to 34 930 402 
35 to 39 546 241 
40 to 44 413 175 s 
45 to 49 266 104 
50 to 54 201 78 
55 to 59 128 57 


60 and over 98 40 


Compare the following 


The amount of British corn sold gradually 


decreases, and from 1866 permanent pasture increases, as 


also the area under clover. 


table 
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If we try to explain this phenomenon, our first hypo- 
thesis will be that the area under corn had been decreased. 
And we shall find this confirmed by the Statistical Ab- 


stracts. 
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The statistics also show that between 1851 and 1871 the 
number of small farms decreased, or in other words, that 
the system of farming on a large scale was extending. 
In 1851 there were 39,139 farms of less than 100 acres; in 
1871 there were only 33,162: farms of 200 acres and over 
were 14,701 at the first date, and 14,661 at the second, and 
large farms of 1,000 acres and more increased in the same 
period from 492 to 582. If in conclusion we remember that 
the number of agricultural machines in use increased 
during this period there is no further difficulty in under- 
standing the decreased employment of labour.? 

Information as to the proportion which children’s and 
women’s labour bore-to that of men would be particularly 
valuable, but here our figures fail us. We have only the 
following :— 


Total Among whom were Total Among whom were 


number number 
of ar geri ee = of 
labourers.} Male. Female, | servants. Male. Female. 


1851 952,997 908,678 44,319 288,272 189,116 99,156 
1861 958,265 214,301 43,904 204,962 158,401 46,561 
1871 | 798,087 | 764,574 | 33,513 | 158,756 | 134,157 24,599 


eee eee 

Here we learn that a decrease in women’s labour was 
general, but that women-servants were decreasing even 
faster than the women workers who went out by the day. 
But I suspect that only such child and women workers 
were counted in the census as were regularly employed in 


t As regards the effect of the introduction of machinery on the employ- 
ment of labour so distinguished an expert on agricultural conditions as 
Culley deserves a hearing. He allows that many things formerly done by 
hand were now done by machinery, but emphasises the point that the 
machines ‘“‘have enabled him (the farmer) to do many things which he 
would have left undone if he had only manual labour to depend upon,”’ 
so that in the result more work was done, and ‘as many hands’’ were 
employed ‘‘as were needed to do the few things which were formerly done.” 
This conclusion, however, convinces me as little as his other opinion, that 
the increased area of farms, with which as a rule the increased application 
of machinery was connected, had had hardly any influence on the demand 
for labour. The labourers themselves were unanimously of a different” 
opinion, as were several of the poor law officials. Cp. Second Report 
on ae Employment of Children, Young Persons and Women in Agriculture, 
p. 80, 4o f. 
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agricultural labour and had no other occupation, i.e. the 
women and girls employed in the gangs, the female 
assistant labourers of the north, and in other counties 
widows. Perhaps the influence of the Gangs Act of 1867 
and the Education Act of 1870 was beginning to be felt 
even in 1871. But if as a basis we take the numbers 
employed in the mid-sixties in the public gangs alone, 
and remember further that the private gangs were very 
much stronger, and that in 1843 women’s labour had 
demonstrably increased all over England, it will be evi- 
dent that the number of women employed in agriculture 
must have exceeded that given in the census. 

Now as to the distribution of agricultural labourers over 
the various age-classes of the population. The shepherd 
class need only be touched upon very cursorily. By far 
the greater number of shepherds were of the male sex, 
and the majority in 1871 were over twenty years old— 
20,050 out of 23,323. Among servants of the male sex 
it was otherwise. 78,766 were under twenty, and 55,39! 
over twenty; which is evidence that service was still for 
many only a stage to be passed through. Among the 
labourers the great majority were over twenty years of 
age, viz. 600,327, aS against 164,247 under twenty. Of 
the female servants 11,061 were under twenty, and 13,538 
over twenty. Among the 33,513 female labourers 6,785 
were under twenty, and 26,728 over twenty. 

Investigating the ages of children and young persons 
more closely, we come to the following classification. (A 
rather more detailed classification of women at the higher 
ages is also given, as showing that much older women 
were employed in labour than in farm-service) :— 


Age. Labourers. Farm-servants. Labourers. Farm-servants. 
(Male.) (Male.) (Female.) (Female.) 

por Oumens 3,212 aoe 144 a6 107 as 17 
LO-T Sree Pa ALT) SOc 21,942 ano 2,069 At 1,984 
E5=200 ere 89,618 500 56,680 so 4,609 ane 9,060 
20-25 «+ 3,505 oot: 6,279 
35-45 | + Z 5391 oo 3,883 
a Oe Gee oe ees SHO: 
55-05 5,130 She 884 
‘ 3,794 ale 612 


But here again our information appears to me unsatis- 
. R 
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factory as regards boy labourers between five and ten, and 
girl labourers between five and fifteen. The work done 
by children in harvest time obviously could not be included 
in a census-classification.* 

The statistics just given are very valuable, in spite of 
many deficiencies and some inconsistencies, because they 
give an unequivocal contradiction to the traditional view 
that increased intensity of cultivation means increased de- 
mand for labour. That is an axiom to which the agri- 
cultural history of England has given the lie more than 
once in the course of the last hundred years. Intensity 
of capital must be distinguished from intensity of labour. 
The first is connected with large farming, and therefore 
with economy in cost of production; the second is the 
economic consequence of small farming. English agri- 
culture in its most brilliant periods has so far favoured 
intensity of capital; the small and middle-sized holding of 
the future may perhaps win honours for intensity of 
labour. 

What the intensive application of capital in agriculture 
effects, therefore, under conditions of free competition and 
tenant farming, is economy of labour in general, and of 
farm-servants in particular. The latter are limited to 
the smallest possible number; they no longer live in the 
farmhouse, and they are married men. The work falls 
more and more to be done by day labourers. But the 
farmer seeks to replace even this class as far as possible 
by casual labour, or to transform it into a class of casual 
labourers. It is'not necessary to detail the share in this 
tendency taken by the decrease of corn-growing, and the 
transition to clover and turnip-production. Thus the 
eighteenth century organisation of labour was irreconcil- 
able with the system of large farms. The small farm had 
been worked without assistance, and the middle-sized farm 
had depended mainly on servants. At times when an 
unusual amount of work was required the employment 


1 Perhaps it is unnecessary to point out that this enquiry is occupied with « 
labourers only. The wives and children of many farmers were also employed 
in agriculture, especially where the farmers were small freeholders. But 
we are not concerned with these classes. 
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of extra hands had been necessary. But since these could 
not be employed the whole year round, it had been re- 
quisite that they should have land of their own. There- 
fore the system which included the cottier, small farmer 
and small freeholder was complementary to the economy 
of the middle-sized farm. When farming on a large 
scale came to the fore, the cottier-economy had to be des- 
troyed, not because there was a scarcity of labour, but be- 
cause the large farmer found farm-servants a trouble and 
a tie, desired to be able to resort freely to day-labour, and 
wanted his labour cheap: to say nothing of his desire to 
have all the land for himself. This becomes the more 
obvious when we remember that it was precisely the large 
farmer who sought to prevent immigration from neigh- 
bouring parishes, and therefore claimed more entire 
command of the labour settled in the parish. Nor was it 
oniy the cottiers who had to be proletarianised, but the 
squatters too. And when large farming is fully estab- 
lished, frequent unemployment at once begins, and so 
does the attempt to press the labour of women and children 
into the service. Of this we have statistical evidence ; and 
the figures show that as large farms increase the number of 
farm-servants and day-labourers decreases, but the number 
of “‘labourers’’ increases. The figures, however, do not 
throw adequate light on the employment of women and 
children, though they show one noticeable point in the 
marked decrease in the number of maidservants. I can- 
not help suspecting that the statement so frequently made 
about this time, to the effect that women worked less on 
the land than they used to do, rested simply on observation 
of this lessened employment of women servants. 


iv.—The Condition of the Labourer in the Sixties. 


The extensive application of the labour of women and 
children was agitating public opinion from about 1840 
onwards. As early as 1843 the great fight led by Lord 
Ashley against child labour in mines and factories was 
turned by the threatened capitalists upon the agricultural 
interest, and there resulted that enquiry into the employ- 

R3 
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ment of women and childrent whose conclusions we have 
already discussed. Not quite twenty years later, on 
August 5th, 1861, Lord Ashley, now become Lord Shaftes- 
bury, moved in the House of Lords for further enquiry 
into child labour in factories, and his proposal was ac- 
cepted fairly readily. When the Reports of the 
Commission began to appear, from February 18th, 1862, 
attention was turned once again upon agricultural chil- 
dren. The abuses of the gang system, which had been 
exposed in 1843, had in the past twenty years had time to 
extend over neighbouring counties. The Seventh Report 
of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, published in 
1805, showed the miseries of rural labour to be sufficiently 
glaring,? and Fawcett succeeded in awakening a lively 
general interest in the subject. On May tath, 1865, 
Shaftesbury, in the Upper House, moved that the gang 
system should be included in the reference to the Royal 
Commission, and on July 18th, Tremenheere and Tufnell, 
the Commissioners on the employment of children and 
young persons in trade and manufactures, received in- 
structions to extend their enquiries to the public gangs. 
On March 5th, 1867, they were able to lay before Parlia- 
ment, as the Sixth Report of the Children’s Employment 
Commission, the Report on Public Gangs whose contents 
have already come before the reader in Chapter III. 

The facts brought to light were such as to heighten the 
general interest felt in the subject of child labour, as may 
be seen by Vol. I. of Marx’s Capital, published that same 
year; though the sentiments of the manufacturers had not 
a little to do with the matter. And where Miss Martineau’s 
views were still held, it appeared desirable to obtain a full 
disclosure of the state of affairs in Dorsetshire, Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s own country, which had long been known to be 
worse than any other. Accordingly a new step was taken. 

« After Lord Ashley’s great speech introducing his address to the Crown 
on the subject of the education of the working-classes, on February 28th, 
1843, Lord John Russell ‘‘objected to its being confined to the manu- 
facturing districts, while the agricultural districts were not better off with * 


respect to education.’ Annual Register, 1843, p 


2 See Appendix V., on The Reports of the Medical Officers of Health 
to the Privy Council. 
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On May roth (18th), 1867, a new Royal Commission 
was appointed for the special purpose of enquiring into the 
employment of children, young persons and women in 
agriculture. The inclusion of women is not surprising, 
after the information obtained concerning the gangs. The 
Assistant Commissioners (who had been proposed by 
Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell, and who had in some 
ways unusual qualifications for their task) saw that the work 
could not be done unless the position of the men workers 
were also studied; and in this way was painted for the 
first time a trustworthy picture of the circumstances of the 
working population on the land, though with special refer- 
ence to the women and children. Two Reports from this 
Commission relate to England, and they appeared in 1868 
and 1869. The third Report, which appeared in 1870, is 
concerned with the Welsh labourer; the fourth, published 
in 1871, relates to Scotland. The enquiry was not ex- 
tended to Ireland. Only the three first Reports, of course, 
will be made use of here. The reader will find an abstract 
of them in Appendix VI. Here we confine ourselves to 
a review of their more important results. 

Even a superficial study of the Reports will show that 
the country falls into five geographical divisions, distin- 
guished from each other by certain economic and social 
forces working within them and giving a distinct character 
to the conditions of life of their rural labourers. The 
districts are the south-eastern, south-western, midland, 
northern, and the pasture-counties of the west.'. But they 
must not be confounded with the geographical divisions 
adopted by official statistics: nor do they always coincide 
with the county boundaries. Moreover, the boundary line 
as traced by the economic factor is sometimes crossed by 
that of the social forces. 

Roughly speaking, the south-eastern were the corn- 
producing counties; the south-western were devoted to con- 
vertible husbandry, and thus form the connecting link 


1 The conditions of labour in Wales are not here treated separately, be- 
cause they do not present any peculiarity of their own, as may be seen on 
consulting Appendix VI. The Reports of the Commission of 1867. 
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between the former and the purely pasture-counties of the 
west; the most prominent feature in the midlands was 
market-gardening; while the north had no one common 
and distinctive agricultural characteristic. There the 
dominant influence in determining the markedly distinct 
conditions of labour was the great industry, which was 
also felt in some of the midland counties: while the 
domestic industries which were spread over the southern 
part of the country were not so useful to the rural labourer. 
The nearer to the industrial districts the better was 
the lot of the labourer, in consequence of the demand they 
offered for men, and the competition of their higher 
wages. Where the industrial factor was weakest, that 
is to say in the south, there the conditions of agricultural 
labour were worst: and there was the principal scene of 
the overwork of women and children. 

The second determining factor was the organisation of 
labour. This no doubt was partly shaped by economic 
circumstances, and by the exigencies of the agricultural 
systems which obtained in the different parts of the 
country : but it cannot be wholly deduced from them. To 
explain them adequately we must appeal to tradition and 
sociology, which do not belong to our department. As 
a rule, in the north, where the supply of labour was small, 
the attempt was to increase the farm-servant class, and in 
the south, where the supply was more than equal to the 
demand, to increase the class of day-labourers. In the 
north accordingly the occasional work was as far as 
possible worked into the servant-system, either by binding 
the servants to provide women helpers on occasion, or by 
increasing the number kept. In the south, on the con- 
trary, even the farm-servants were put as far as possible in 
the position of day-labourers. Farm-servants in the north 
were hired by the half-year: but in the south they very 
often received no pay during sickness. In various parts 
of the country, but especially in the west, from Cumber- 
land as far south as Wales, the old system under which 
farm-servants were unmarried and lived in the farmhouse 
still obtained, for the reason that pasture-farming required 
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uninterrupted work. Elsewhere the servants were married. 
In the corn-district of the south-east, where large farms, 
close villages, and an extensive use of machinery were 
found, all regular connection between employer and em- 
ployed tends to disappear. Here was the region of gangs 
and casual labour. But in the south-western counties, 
where the population was as abundant as in the south- 
east, the employers endeavoured to secure the services of 
a labourer’s family as well as his own. The same system 
prevailed in Northumberland, where the population was 
scanty and the agriculture different. Again, it is very 
hard to explain on economic grounds why the allowance- 
system was found in the south-west and in Northumber- 
land, while it was absent in the south-eastern counties. 
The third determining factor was the possession of allot- 
ments. This had become considerably more common in the 
twenty-five years between 1843 and 1868: and though even 
in 1868 there were none in many neighbourhoods, broadly 
speaking the earlier state of things was atan end. Potato- 
patches and gardens, as well as allotments, were frequently 
to be found: but on comparison it at once becomes evident 
that they were most frequent and most prized where the 
conditions of life were least favourable, that is to say, in 
the south-west. The explanation is not so simple as it 
might seem. The obvious thing to say is that the organis- 
ation of labour was responsible: cultivation in the north 
depended more than in the south upon unmarried servants 
living in the farmhouse, and such servants had naturally 
no need of allotments. And this is true; but the married 
hind of Northumberland, and the day-labourer of the 
north-west, felt equally little desire for them. But com- 
paring both these classes with the labourer of the southern 
counties, we shall find three differences. In the first place, 
the northerners had few opportunities of spending their 
money in their leisure hours, while in the south beer- 
houses were common: and even a generation back allot- 
ments had been valued not merely for the income they 
brought in, but for the expenditure they prevented. In 
the second place the hind received a large part of his wages 
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in kind, and owing to the relations between employer and 
employed, the goods were no worse than the average crop 
of the year: while in the south four-fifths of the wages 
were paid in money, and along with this, speaking of the 
average employer and labourer, a variety of small goods 
were bartered for. In the third place, in the south a money 
or profit-making economy had existed much longer than 
in the north, and where there was no running account be- 
tween farmer and labourer this fact lessened the 
purchasing power of the nominal wage, whereas in the 
north even the day-labourer working for money not seldom 
boarded in the house of his employer, and at any rate did 
not find it difficult, in buying his provisions, to get good 
value for his money. But under southern conditions 
allotments freed the labourers from the expensive services 
of the middleman, whether farmer, shopkeeper or baker. 
There was another difference, which however did not 
always hold. A hind was hired for a considerable period, 
and therefore had no need to make up for the days and 
weeks he was out of work by labour on an allotment. But 
day-labourers in the north were not paid for days on which 
they were unemployed. On the other hand-their wages 
were high: insurance against unemployment was in- 
cluded, owing to the scarcity of labour, while in the south 
it was not paid owing to the over-supply. For nowhere 
were there such numbers of casual labourers as in the 
south, and nowhere was men’s labour replaced to such an 
extent by that of women and children, facts which I have 
already accounted for. And precisely there increased use 
of machinery and the increase of large farming was throw- 
ing labour out of employment at this particular time. For 
these were the corn-producing counties, and cost of pro- 
duction had if possible to be diminished. Labourers in 
the south had often to be kept by their children: while in 
the north the difficulty of obtaining labour led to increased 
employment of fatm-servants, and in Lancashire and 
Cheshire to the employment of Irish immigrants. 
A point which seems to contradict this alleged super- 
fluity of labour in the south is the desire of Dorsetshire 
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farmers to keep the labour of every member of a family. 
But on closer inspection we find that the contradiction is 
only apparent. Dorsetshire farmers cannot really have found 
it hard to obtain labour, or they would not have dismissed 
their men so easily. What they wanted was to exploit the 
labour of a whole family to the greatest possible profit. 

There is one other reason accounting for the greater fre- 
quency of allotments in the south : wages were lower there 
than in the north, where various causes, but especially the 
competition of mines and factories, tended to raise them— 
as indeed even in the south wages rose above the low level 
of the surrounding country where mines and factories 
bordered on purely agricultural districts, as in parts of 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Cornwall. Con- 
sequently a labourer in the south must expend more labour 
than in the north merely in order to live. His fellow in 
Lancashire might afford to chat and smoke in his garden 
in his leisure hours: but he, in the south, was, economi- 
cally speaking, an overdriven beast of burden. It is 
possible, of course, that allotments may have contributed 
to hinder a rise in wages, a result which may be admitted 
even by those who are convinced that they exercised no 
depressing effect. 

One further point is shown by the Report :—The em- 
ployment of women and children was most extensive where 
allotments were most common, that is to say, where the 
position of the labourer stood lowest (on the other hand, 
small farmers and freeholders put their children to work 
earlier than anyone else). Over and over again the 
opinion is expressed that such employment stands in a 
reverse proportion to the wage of the husband and father. 
‘‘The counties where the fewest children under 10 years of 
age are employed in farm work,’’ says Tremenheere in his 
Report, ‘‘are for the most part those in which the total 
earnings of the agricultural labourers in permanent em- 
ploy are high.’”? 

Putting together without prejudice the evidence from 
various parts of the country, it appears that there were few 


t Second Report, p. ix., 10. 
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agricultural operations for which women and children were 
so specially fitted as to make their work indispensable. 
Weeding would seem to be women’s work. ‘‘And yet’, 
says the First Report, “in a district where the land re- 
quires much cleaning, and women and children are much 
sought for by most of the occupiers, some of the largest 
farmers cultivate the land without employing females at 
all.’’*. To go further and state that there was no work 
which might not have been done by women would be too 
bold, though the experience of the north shows that the 
line between men’s and women’s work is much more vari- 
able in agriculture than in industry. But granted the 
original proposition it appears even more clearly than be- 
fore that the employment of women and children was 
simply a consequence of low wages for men. Wages may 
be insufficient either because the rate is low, or because 
they are not paid for periods of unemployment. The 
latter was the case in the south with both classes of labour, 
though the rate of wages paid to male servants was fairly 
high, and that paid to the day labourer was low. ‘‘But 
even in those counties where the total earnings of per- 
manently employed farm-servants are as high as they are 
seen to be,’’ writes Mr. Tremenheere, ‘‘there is below that 
class a large proportion of farm labourers who are not hired 
for wet or dry—said by Mr. Fraser to be in the counties 
visited by him about one-half. By Mr. Culley, in Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire, those who are not paid in sickness 
are said to be two-thirds of the whole even of those hired 
by the year. There are others also who are incapable, 
either by want of aptitude or physical strength, of earning 
the higher rate of wages; others who are only wanted 
occasionally, or who are thrown out of work in winter, and 
whose total earnings consequently fall short of the higher 
standards.’”? 

I have already shown how labour of this kind 
diminished cost of production to the farmer : how, if it had 
profited the labourer himself, or at least had not harmed” 


thirst Report, pi X..9 23) 
2 Second Report, p. ix., 11, 
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him, of course there would have been no objection to it: 
how the harm was that the wife neglected her home duties 
for her field work, that the children got no satisfactory 
education, and that the wages received merely paid for the 
increased quantity of food and clothing needed; and how 
this was generally the case when women worked at other 
times than in harvest, and when children worked at less 
than ten years of age. All these points appear in the 
Report under discussion, and show that so far the labourer 
received no advantage from the work done by his family. 
Even after their tenth year, boys’ wages often merely 
covered their expenses, but then they were beginning 
really to learn their work.: 

Of course these objections are not intended to apply to 
all employment of women in agriculture. But field work 
on the husband’s own holding, as for example on a small 
dairy farm, is better than field work done for an employer, 
because it can be so arranged as not to interfere with home 
duties. Such field work I hold to be better than employ- 
ment in the various domestic industries which were so 
common in districts with low wages—e.g. straw-plaiting, 
lace-making and glove-making. For these were less 
healthy, the income from them varied with the market, and 
they often destroyed family life. 

The Table on p. 254 will have prepared the reader to find 
that small farmers and freeholders still existed in various 
parts of the country, chiefly in the north and west of Eng- 
land and in Wales. The reasons for this persistence of the 
small farms were various, but for the most part they were 
simply survivals. When this was the case, those occupied 
mainly in corn-production had a precarious existence; but 
the greater number were in pasture districts, and here 
they proved equal to the requirements of the times. 
Another class supplied the towns in their neighbourhood 
with milk and vegetables, and here their size was ex- 
clusively determined by economic causes. Others again 


1 The reader will feel, I think, that the study of these reports has shown 
increased justification for the doubt expressed at the end of the last section 
regarding the trustworthiness of the Census Report figures (1873) given 
for the numbers of women and children employed in agriculture. 
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were occupied by industrial labourers, and accordingly do 
not concern us here. Those occupied by agricultural 
labourers form a fourth class. Where they consisted of 
pasture-land they succeeded admirably, making little claim 
on the energies of a man in regular employment, but 
offering healthy occupation close at home to his wife, in- 
creasing the family income, and affording to other 
labourers an opportunity of obtaining milk. Agricultural 
holdings, as distinguished from these cow-gates, were use- 
less to a man in full work, but were an admirable means 
by which the irregularly employed could get through their 
periods of unemployment, and tended to keep a greater 
number of labourers on the land: so that they solved the 
labour problem from the point of view of employed as 
well as employer. The largest holders would, it was 
hoped, put extra labour at the farmer’s disposal at specially 
busy times. The difficulty here appears to be that just 
when this labourer-farmer is wanted his own holding also 
requires his attention. However, since arrangements of 
the kind have persisted right down from the Middle Ages 
to the present day, there can be no very serious difficulties 
in the way of their success. I am not prepared to say that 
small properties would work equally well. All these forms 
of labourers’ holdings served besides to enable capable 
labourers or farm-servants to secure independence in their 
old age, or perhaps to rise a step in the social scale. It 
will be remembered that even in the forties large allot- 
ments were found to form a provision for old age. 


v.—The Gangs Act and the Education Acts. 


To some extent the unsatisfactory conditions on the land 
had been evoked by legislation and could be overcome in 
the same way. The Settlement Act and the Poor Law of 
1834 had indeed made the Union the organ of Poor Law 
administration, but had left the parish as before to pay 
the greater part of the relief given. The well-known con- 
sequence was the close villages and so the gang system. 
Besides, wages, which had been depressed to so low a 
point by the old Poor Law, did not rise proportionately 
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under the new; and hence there followed an extension of 
female and child labour, though not to an equal degree 
in all parts of the country. Zeal for reform necessarily 
directed itself against these statutes, since many other 
evils were not to be touched by law, or at least not by law 
primarily. As early as 1861 an Act was passed which 
put an end to petty grudges between parish and parish. 
In future, residence in any part of an Union was to have the 
same effect as residence in a particular parish of it. Then 
at last, in 1865, the whole burden of the poor-rate was 
thrown upon the Union, and one year was made the period 
after which no removal was possible. 

Two years later the Gangs Act (30 and 31 Vict. c. 130) 
brought the gang system under control. No child under 
eight years old might be employed; no woman or girl might 
be employed on a gang in which men worked; gang-masters 
must be licensed, and might only employ women or girls 
if a duly licensed gang-mistress went with the gang. No 
innkeeper might receive a licence. Licences were to be 
issued by justices of the peace in Petty Sessions, on 
the production of satisfactory evidence as to the character 
of the applicant; and they would regulate the distance 
which children might be taken on foot. We need not 
here particularise the fines to be paid by gang-masters and 
farmers for breaches of the law. 

The reader will remember that the Assistant Com- 
missioners on the Royal Commission of 1867 found that 
in consequence of the Act many public gangs had trans- 
formed themselves into private ones, and this by itself 
necessitated some new regulation of the work of protected 
persons. A new campaign against child-labour and in 
favour of an efficient education was fought in the years 
1870, 1873, and 1876. . The Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Vict. 
c. 75), provided for the erection of a sufficient number of 
schools, and organised an Education Authority ; and it was 
followed by the Act of 1876 (39 and 40 Vict. c. 79), which 
established the principle of compulsory education in the 
words: ‘‘It shall be the duty of every parent to cause such 
child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
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writing and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to perform 
such duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties 
as are provided by this Act (4).’’ And since agricultural 
employment might prejudice school attendance, the Act 
of 1873 (36 and 37 Vict. c. 67) regulated all child-labour in 
agriculture. The official title of the Act is ‘“The Agri- 
cultural Children Act, 1873.’’ It provided that no child 
under eight might be employed in agriculture, though 
this regulation did not hold against a father or guardian 
employing a child on his own land. An employer might 
take a child over eight on the production of certificates by 
the father or guardian to show, first, its age, and next that 
a certain attendance at school had been made during the 
past year. Up to ten years of age the child must make 
250 school attendances per annum; after the age of ten 
150; but as soon as it had passed its fourth standard it 
ceased to come under the Act. No certificate was neces- 
sary for employment in hay, corn, or hop harvest. A 
peculiar provision is that no employer was to be punishable 
for the employment without certificate of children over 
eight, if it was proved to the satisfaction of the court that 
no school had been open, during the twelve months, within 
two miles of the dwelling-place of the child, or that the 
school had been closed for holidays, or for other reasons, 
at the time of employment. 

The Education Act of 1876 repealed the Agricultural 
Children Act, and made the regulations considerably more 
stringent. No child under ten might be employed, except 
that the Local Authority might authorise, for six weeks in 
each year, ‘‘the employment of children above the age of 
eight years, for the necessary operations of husbandry 
and the ingatherings of crops.’’ The provision by which 
children might be employed in the absence of a school or 
during holidays was continued. The employment of 
children over ten was subject to their showing either that 
they had passed a certain standard or that they had made 
a certain number of attendances. Attendance was cont- 
pulsory, generally speaking, up to the age of fourteen. 
Thus the principles upon which the legislature acted were 
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that a modicum of education should be enforced in all 
cases ; that children under eight should be protected against 
all employment, and children between eight and ten from 
all employment except in harvest; while after the com- 
pletion of their tenth year a certain compromise was to be 
allowed, and some extent of freedom admitted. _ Intelli- 
gent and industrious children could begin to earn their 
livings at an earlier age than backward and lazy ones." 
Further, parents were to be allowed to employ their chil- 
dren in agriculture at such times as they or the employer 
found most desirable. They had only to show a certain 
number of attendances made, which were calculated with 
a view to the demand for labour. Accordingly regular 
attendance and educational progress became practically im- 
possible ; and this seems to be the weakest point in the Act. 
It is to be feared, too, that such scholars as did: attend 
regularly would suffer by the irregular attendance of the 
test.2 On the other hand children were not at the full dis- 
posal of the employer, and did not so easily acquire the 
elements of agricultural work. 

Mr. Kebbel rightly emphasises the way in which clever 
scholars are kept back by those of less ability. It is un- 
fortunately a fact, but not one which many people are in- 
clined to recognise as an evil. Accordingly, the develop- 
ment of intelligent children is artificially retarded in order 
that the rest may keep pace with them. And yet this in- 
telligence is often the sole advantage which such children 
have; they are frequently below the rest in physical 


1 Mr. Kebbel seems curiously certain that the teacher alone was responsible 
for the different results obtained :—‘The question of course turns entirely 
on the ability of children under 11 years of age to pass the fourth standard, 
which will necessarily vary with the amount of skill, patience and per- 
severance exhibited by the master.’? He is of opinion that 99 per cent. 
were capable of passing the standard by the time they had completed their 
eleventh year. The Agricultural Labourer, 2nd ed., 1887, p. 72. 

2 “Another difficulty in the way of such rapid progress as might perhaps 
otherwise be achieved is created by the “‘half-timers,’? who are allowed to 
make their 150 attendances at their own time, so that the master never 
knows when to expect them. They drop in for a few days, or perhaps 
weeks, and then disappear for a time, learning therefore little or nothing 
that is of use, but giving much trouble to the master on account of the 
increased attention they require, and contributing doubtless to the general 
delays which help to prolong the school time of bad ‘and good alike.”’ 
Ibid. p. 74. 
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strength, in sound common-sense, and in force of char- 
acter, and so have less prospect of success in the struggle 
for existence. That their intelligence should be rapidly 
developed and formed is therefore a matter of simple 
justice: and our existing educational arrangements offer 
a premium to intellectual mediocrity. However, it is no 
more to be expected that we shall alter this than that we 
shall recognise as an axiom that no one has the right, by 
the bad education he gives to his own children, to infect 
the children of others. We do not punish him, but the 
parents and teachers of the better educated. 

The Education Act was thus by no means perfect, but 
nevertheless it was a great step forward, and as it came to 
be put into effect it met with less opposition than must 
have been anticipated. Child-labour under ten or eleven 
years of age had not been general, and had been so poorly 
paid as hardly at all to increase the total income of the 
family after the increased expenses had been met. And 
where the gang system had flourished, men’s labour had 
been replaced by children’s, so that in these neighbour- 
hoods the tendency of the new law was to afford increased 
employment to men. The labourers, therefore, found 
their account in the Act much more quickly than the 
farmers, who could not get over the loss of their cheapest 


labour-power. ‘‘The chief grievance,’’ says Mr. Kebbel, 
“is that boys are kept at school, when they could do useful 
work . . . . . at boy’s wages.’’* We saw above 


that to child-labour English agriculture owed that peculiar 
cleanliness, almost exquisiteness, which even now dis- 
tinguishes it at the first glance from that of the continent. 
But after the Education Act, as one farmer said, ‘“The days 
of neat farming are at an end. We don’t pick stones, or 
weed corn, as we did. The women must not work in the 
fields nowadays, and the children are at school. So the 
work is not done, and we are glad of the excuse to curtail 
any expense, however injurious it may prove to be here- 
after.”’? Mr. Kebbel notes the work which now either coufd 


t Ibid. p. 68. 
2 Ibid. p. 77. 
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not be done at all, or only at higher prices :—‘‘Boys can- 
not be procured for picking stones, minding pigs, scaring 
birds, tenting or weeding, and the crops suffer in con- 
sequence. Men instead of boys must be employed to drive 
the horses at plough.’’* But it was not only consider- 
ations of economic advantage which led many labourers 
to be well satisfied with the statutory regulations: the 
farther-sighted among them were ready even to make 
sacrifices in order to open up a wider sphere for their 
children. And the migration of the more capable children 
of labourers from the country to the towns, where, with 
the education they have received, they can earn higher 
wages, is generally held to be a result of the Education 
Acts. It is also held that the delay in beginning agri- 
cultural work kills out love for agricultural life. In con- 
sequence, it is said that only the dregs of the younger popu- 
lation remain at the disposal of the agriculturist, who has 
besides to pay for the education which carries off the young 
people to the industrial employer. All the advantage 
seems to be on the side of the labourer. Still there were 
classes among the labouring population which suffered 
under the effects of the law, namely those who were badly 
paid or irregularly employed. For, though in course of 
time these Acts may have cut at the root of some of the 
evils under which the labourers suffered, they had not 
solved the great problem of the rate of wages, the abolition 
of the abuses of payment in kind, and the shortening of 
working hours. Further steps on the road of reform 
could only be a question of time. The seed was sown; it 
only waited for the sun to warm it into life. 
t Ibid. p. 69. 


CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR UNIONS AND THE 
SMALL HOLDINGS MOVEMENT, 1872 to 1894. 


i.—Agricultural Labour Unions. 


(a) Introductory. 


THE social and political importance of the working- 
classes of the towns increased in the last third of the 
nineteenth century. In 1867 the great majority of them 
received the Parliamentary franchise; and the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Unions appointed in the same year not 
only did not condemn the Unions, but led to the Acts of 
1869 and 1871, which helped them and gave them protection. 
Public attention had for years been directed to these fight- 
ing organisations; and now that they were to some extent 
absolved by the judgment of the Commission, their 
importance was magnified in the eyes of the unorganised 
workers, and especially in those of the agricultural 
labourers. These last had by this time, at least in the 
south, been educated up to a keen sense of the unsatis- 
factory position in which they stood, and of their right to 


1 The following are the best-known works on the history of the agri- 
cultural unions in order of publication ;— 

F. G. Heath; The Romance of Peasant Life in the West of England, 
1872. 

Ibid. The English Peasantry, 1874. 

A. Clayden; The Revolt of the Field, 1874. 

Lloyd Jones; Die jiingste Landarbeiterbewegung in England in 
Nathusius-Thiel’s Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher, 1875. A short objective 
article, emphasising al the points of importance for the understanding of 
the movement. 

Kleinwachter ; Zur Geschichte der Englischen  Arbeiterbewegung im 
Jahre 1872, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, XXIV., 
1875. 

Kleinwachter; Zur Geschichte der Englischen Arbeiterbewegung “in 
der Jahren 1873 wu. 1874, in Supplement I. of the same Jahrbiicher, 1878. 

On some points much light is thrown by Joseph Arch: the Story of his 
Life, Told by Himself, 1898. 
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demand remedies. From the middle of the sixties on- 
wards, public opinion concerned itself at least as much 
with them as with the Unions. Canon Girdlestone wrote 
of their needs in strong terms on various occasions; he 
induced hundreds of labourers from Halberton in Devon- 
shire to migrate to the north;' and already in 1868, before 
the British Association Congress at Norwich, he pointed 
to combination as the one hope of improving their con- 
dition.? Official reports drew attention to their miserable 
housing conditions, and the insufficiency of their food as 
compared with that of Scotch, Irish and Welsh 
labourers.3 The evils of the gang system were 
thoroughly opened up. The Royal Commission of 1867 
~ had closely investigated the standard of life of the labourer 
all over the country, and the newspapers, reviews and 
magazines found this excellent copy, and unweariedly 
supplied it to their readers in larger or smaller doses. 
Thus people knew that the labourer of the north was 
better off than the labourer of the south; they knew the 
abuses of payment in kind, as found especially in the 
south-west; they knew that, as a result of over-application 
of women’s and children’s labour, half employed ‘‘catch- 
workers’? were commoner in the eastern counties than any- 
where else, and that in Buckinghamshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties machinery had thrown the grown men out 
of employment to a still greater degree. And the labourers 
themselves had been taught to know the social and political 
events of their own times by means of the cheap weekly 
papers. These are the facts which explain, first, how it 
was that when the labourers founded unions and became 
involved in the usual struggle with employers they met 
with so much and such valuable sympathy outside the 
working-classes; secondly, the rapidity with which the 
movement spread, extraordinary considering the character 
of the labourers and their natural isolation; thirdly, why 
the unions remained as a rule limited to the country south 

1 Heath, English Peasantry, Chapter V., on The Work of Canon 
Girdlestone. ‘ 

2 Ibid. p.° 189. 

3 See Appendix V. below. 
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of the Humber; fourthly, why the great battles were fought 
in the east and south; and lastly, why the agitation had its 
headquarters in a neighbourhood bordering on an indus- 
trial district. 

Not that the idea of obtaining better conditions by means 
of combination was grasped by the rural labourer for the 
first time in 1872. At the beginning of the thirties the 
Trade Union movement in the towns manifested a strength 
very disquieting to the propertied classes. Touched by it, 
six overworked Dorsetshire labourers, paid at starvation 
wages, trusting to the freedom of organisation granted in 
1824, attempted to form a union in 1832. But they were 
arrested, and the judge, Baron Williams—no representa- 
tive of the old aristocratic self-government, but a ‘‘learned”’ 
judge—condemned them, on March 17th, 1834, to trans- 
portation for seven years on the ground that illegal oaths 
had been administered. Only under the strong and con- 
tinued pressure of all kinds of agitation, parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary, was a pardon obtained for the 
condemned men three years later. 

This cruel abuse of judicial power, only comprehensible 
in view of the dread which had been aroused by the Trade 
Unions, kept the labourers from advancing along this 
road through one of the saddest periods of their history. 
Not till thirty years later do we hear of a new Union, 
founded in Scotland at the end of 1865. Two years after 
that, some Buckinghamshire labourers struck for a rise of 
wages from gs. to 12S. a week.t| The movement spread 
into Hertfordshire,? and there apparently came to an end. 
The small result obtained is explained by the fact that, as 
Lloyd Jones tells us, even the friends of the agricultural 
labourers had not the courage to support them. It was 
feared that any movement of theirs would mean des- 
truction of property and other acts of violence. Only after 
that thorough preparation of public opinion of which I 


1 Marx, Das Kapital, I., pp. 222 and 757. = 

2 The Labourers in Council, in The Congregationalist, 1872. 

3 Lloyd Jones, op. cit., p. 811. We need not go back to the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for an explanation; it will be sufficient 


to remember the incendiarism of the fourth and fifth decades of the 
nineteenth. 
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have spoken ‘above did the labourers’ Unions shoot for- 
ward with a sudden rapidity not explicable merely by 
modern improvements in means of communication. The 
Union movement destined to effect a real change in the 
condition of the labourer began in Herefordshire in 1871. 
In less than a year the Union there started had collected 
30,000 members in half-a-dozen counties. Its watchword 
was from the beginning ‘‘Emigration, migration, but not 
strikes.’’* It was however thrown into the background 
by a stronger movement on different lines, whose history 
I am now to tell. 


(b) The Period of Triumph. 


A few labourers in Westerton-under-Weatherley, a 
village lying some few miles out of Leamington, stated 
their miserable condition in a letter written in 1872 to a 
local newspaper. This letter, read by other labourers in 
Charlcote, near Wellesbourne, was the means of intro- 
ducing a discussion as to what could be done to improve 
matters; and someone proposed a Trade Union. There- 
upon they formed a club consisting of eleven members, 
and next thought of securing the support of a very able 
labourer, Joseph Arch, of Barford, who had developed 
his oratorical capabilities as a Primitive Methodist 
preacher.2, Mr. Arch complied with their wish, and on 
February 13th, 1872, gathered some 1,000 labourers 
round him at Wellesbourne. He spoke to the assembly 
standing under a now historical chestnut tree, and suc- 
ceeded in moving them to take a decisive step. A Trade 
Union was founded at a meeting held a fortnight later, 
and it was resolved to serve notices on the farmers of the 
neighbourhood, asking for 16s. a week, and hours limited 
to from 6a.m. to 5 p.m. The farmers treated the request 
with silent contempt; and thereupon the labourers struck. 
The first fight animated the courage of the wage-earners, 


zt Arch, op. cit., p. Ifo. . 

2 The Agricultural Labourers’ Union, in Quarterly Review, Vol. XL., 
pp. 327 f., 1873. Heath, English Peasantry, p. 191. 

3 The Labourers in Council. This article contains a very interesting de- 
scription of the proceedings at the foundation of the National Union of 
Agricultural J.abourers. See also Arch, op. cit., chapter IV. 
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and one union after another arose in Warwickshire, so that 
on Good Friday, March 29th, 1872, an organisation em- 
bracing the whole county could be founded at Leam- 
ington, and soon counted sixty-four branches with 5,000 
members. The movement was fostered by articles pub- 
lished in the Daily News by Mr. Archibald Forbes, the 
celebrated war correspondent.!' The story of the events 
in Warwickshire spread from Devon to Yorkshire, and 
everywhere met with sympathy, roused hope, and led to 
the foundation of new unions. Their members felt the 
necessity of binding themselves more closely together; 
and exactly two months after the Leamington meeting a 
National Congress of Agricultural Labourers, consisting 
of delegates from agricultural unions in most parts of the 
country, met in the circus there. They founded, amid 
great enthusiasm, the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. It was to consist of district unions, but to have 
one central committee with its seat at Leamington. Joseph 
Arch was elected president, Henry Taylor general 
secretary. Half the speakers were preachers of various 
denominations, and the members were continually 
addressed as ‘‘my Christian friends,’’ ‘‘beloved brethren,”’ 
or “‘dear fellow Christians’”’ in a manner suggestive rather 
of a church than of a social congress. In the evening 
there was a public meeting, which was attended by 3,000 
persons, and which carried the more weight because it 
established the fact that the labourers had found friends 
outside their own circle. Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., Dr. 
Langford, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. W. G. Ward and the 
Rev. F. S. Attenborough were present and spoke. The 
next day a variety of subjects was discussed, and the list 
shows that from the beginning the National Union pursued 
ends which looked far beyond wages, hours and conditions 
of labour. The secretary spoke on trade unions, 
Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., on allotments and cow- 
pastures, Mr. Jesse Collings on education for the, 
agricultural labourer, the Hon, and Rev. J. W. Leigh on 


1 Arch, op. cit., p. 83. 
2 Mr. Arch does not conceal his distrust of ‘‘the cart of agricultural 
reforms stuck before the Union horse.” Op. cit., p. 118. 
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co-operative farming, and Mr. H.Brooks on the cultivation 
ot waste lands. A resolution was passed to the effect that 
compulsory education was absolutely necessary in order 
to improve the social position of the labourer. Finally, 
there was an evening meeting, which took on a definitely 
religious character, thus showing still more clearly that 
the delegates, like their electors, were for the most part 
Nonconformists. Messrs. Arthur Arnold, Jesse Collings, 
Edward Jenkins and George Mitchell were appointed 
trustees, and the Rev. F.S. Attenborough hon. treasurer : 
and the funds of the union were banked in their names.' 
So favourable was the course of the movement for the 
next few years that only a few foresaw its rapid decline 
and long stagnation. Cairnes regarded it very sceptically, 
because the members of the unions lived scattered over the 
whole country, and were very poor, very ignorant, and 
without opportunity of frequent intercourse? But at the 
meeting of the Land Tenure Reform Association John 
Stuart Mill greeted them as important allies. He advised 
them to aim, above all, at better houses, better wages and 
better education: equality with the towns in the matter 
of the franchise would then follow as a thing of course. 
Not that the Unions were without opponents and 
enemies. The farmers rebelled against the claims of the 
labourers, which were to their minds not only attempts 
to lower. their incomes, but resistance to their lawful 
authority. In various parts of the country they tried to 
organise, in order that, united, they might be stronger to 
withstand these claims. | When successful, they aimed 
higher, namely, at the entire destruction of the men’s 
organisations. Various landlords, too, came to the help 
of the farmers; among them we may name the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Rutland and Lord Dartmouth. 
The Duke of Marlborough, unable to perceive the his- 
torical course of development, threw the blame on 
“agitators and declaimers’’ who had ‘‘too easily succeeded 
1 The Agricultural Labourers’ Movement, in The Congregationalist, 1876. 
2 Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy. Pt. IL., 


chap. HAG 
3 Kleinwachter, 1875, p. 390 and 1878 pp. 67, 73. 
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in disturbing the friendly feeling which used to unite the 
labourer and his employer in mutual feelings of generosity 
and confidence.’’ It is true that the majority of landlords 
did not take this view: many remained neutral, or openly 
disapproved of the measures taken by the farmers. But 
those who did take it were right as regarded their own 
interests: for although profits might have to bear the first 
brunt of a rise in wages, when new leases came to be con- 
cluded it was probable that rents would fall. As‘to the 
farmers, in the middle of the eighties the author knew 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance who believed that they 
ought to forward their own interests by co-operating with 
the labourers: but in the seventies this was hardly to be 
expected, for the English labourers tried to stir up hatred 
against the men with whom they stood in immediate 
economic relation in almost the same way as their con- 
tinental brethren, taking no account of their position of 
economic dependence. 

Certain small disputes were decided by the magistrates 
against the labourers: but broadly speaking the unions 
were victorious: they succeeded in raising wages by 
Is. 6d. to 2s. a week, and in some cases by 3S. or 4s.; in 
getting rid of the abuses of payment in kind; in working 
towards the limitation of women’s labour; and in seeing 
that the work of School Board Visitors was seriously — 
undertaken, and that the Agricultural Children’s Act was 
carried out. They also gained something in the direction 
of the shortening of the hours of labour. 

The agricultural labour unions fought their battle and 
gained their victory with the same weapons as the trade 
unions, but they made much more use of migration and 
emigration. Thus the National Union alone expended 
42,630 on migration and 43,367 on emigration in the 
financial year 1874-5. Mr. Arch, before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in 1881, estimated the number 
of persons, men, women and children, who had so far, 
emigrated at the instance of the unions at 700,000." Many 


t Qu. 58,422. But according to the General Report on the Census of 
England and Wales, 1881, the total number of persons emigrating between 
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of the emigrants went to British colonies, and the 
migrations were to the agricultural and industrial districts 
of the north. Action on such a scale would have been 
impossible if the wages of the agricultural labourer had 
not been raised, if the colonial governments had not borne 
part of the cost, and if the unions had not been assisted bv 
the trade unions, and by well-to-do friends not of their 
own class." 

Like the older trade unions, the National Union tried to 
bind its members more closely together by means of 
friendly benefits. Mr. Arch justified this before the Com- 
mission just mentioned on the ground that ‘‘so many of 
the village clubs are rotten and going to grief.’’? The 
members paid a weekly contribution for the general pur- 
poses of the union, and a certain proportion of this was 
taken for the benefit funds. The union, said Mr. Arch, had 
taught the labourers that if through their organisation they 
came to enjoy a higher income, it was their duty to make 
provision for sickness and old age. 

But the union did not stop there. From the beginning 
its leaders aimed at the multiplication of allotments with a 
rent not much above the ordinary, and at the revival of a 
peasant class by means of ‘“‘peasant proprietorship’’— 
which endeared it to J. S. Mill. Hence it was bound to be 
led into the agitation against the existing land laws, which, 
by the system of entails, occasioned the over-burdening 
of estates with charges for the support of various members 
of the owner’s family, thus rendering high rents necessary, 
and sometimes leaving owners uninterested in their 
estates, and further causing the introduction of 
unsatisfactory methods of cultivation, by which the 
land was starved of labour; while they also made 
the sale of land extraordinarily expensive, and prejudiced 
the position of farmers as against owners. The union 
1871 and 1881 was 970,565: if those whose place of origin is not given 
be added, the total is 996,038. 

1 Mr. Arch, in various parts of his book, states that he was opposed to the 
extent to which emigration had been carried. ‘‘I wanted to keep it in 


the background as a last “resort,’”’ p. 132. Cp. p. 122, and chapter IX. 
There is however no proof of this beyond his own statement. 


2 Qu. 58,414. 
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also talked much against the enclosures, largely depending 
on the mistake to which Porter had given currency, that 
these had been nothing but divisions of the commons. It 
was in this connection that G. Mitchell (‘‘One from the 
Plough’’), together with others, set on foot an enquiry into 
charitable trusts, which often consisted of land, and were 
not seldom withdrawn by the trustees from their original 
objects. The disestablishment of the Church of England, 
with its landed estate of 1,500,000 acres,’ was demanded 
no less vehemently. Hence a sense of community of in- 
terest between the landlords and the clergy. The fact that 
the dissenting element was strongly represented in the 
leading agricultural unions makes this the more compre- 
hensible: and also the clergy of the State church for the 
most part received their livings from members of the land- 
lord class. The squire, the parson and the farmer were the 
three persons who seemed to the labourer to be in alliance 
against him, while he had continually to encounter their 
wives and daughters as the patronising benefactresses of 
his wife and children. On the land, that impersonal 
relation between class and class which establishes itself 
naturally in the towns, and especially the great manu- 
facturing towns, is impossible; and if the labourer is ever 
again to love his native place, village society will have to 
be radically democratised, and there must be, as in former 
centuries, a large intermediate grade, or rather grades, of 
small farmers and small proprietors. Thus several 
motives co-operated to strengthen the demand for dis- 
establishment; but the two greatest means for abolishing 
those semi-feudal relations which seem so curious to a 
foreigner, filled with continental ideas of English freedom, 
appeared to be in the first place the extension to the 
agricultural population of the franchise already given the 
towns, and in the second place better education, which 
led the unions to press the demand that education should 
be made effectively compulsory. 

All these claims undoubtedly had to do with the well- 


™ Gneist, Englische Verfassungsgeschichtc, p. 691. The income in 1851 
was over £ 4,000,000. 
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being of the agricultural labourer, but they lay outside the 
narrow limits which trade unions had ordinarily set them- 
selves. Thus it struck George Howell as strange that the 
agricultural unions interested themselves in political move- 
ments, ‘‘such as the extension of the franchise, the 
re-distribution of political power, local  self-govern- 
ment, charitable endowments, and even the relation- 
ship existing between Church and State,’’' while the old 
trade unions first entered the political field in 1878. 
The agricultural unions did considerably influence both the 
bye-elections previous to 1880 and the general election of 
that year. All this proves once again that the needs of the 
agricultural labourer differ from those of the industrial 
worker, and that therefore the same _ socio-political 
measures cannot serve to solve both agricultural and in- 
dustrial problems. 

It would be interesting to trace the statistical evidence 
for the rise of wages under the influence of the unions; but 
the material is insufficient. On July 29th, 1869, Goschen 
proposed that statistics of agricultural wages should be 
taken, and it was done at three different times during 1869 
and 1870 throughout the English and Welsh counties, and 
in most of them for more than one Poor Law Union. The 
figures were published in 1869 and 1871 respectively. On 
May Ist, 1872, on the proposal of Wilbraham Egerton, it 
was resolved that this enquiry should be repeated, and the 
statistics for Michaelmas and Christmas 1872 were taken, 
and published in the course of 1873. But the statements 
as to rises in wages were not continued, as they were 
not considered to be trustworthy.3 As to the figures thus 
obtained, I may remark that what they profess to give is 
the weekly wages of day-labourers, while those of farm- 
servants, e.g. carters, stablemen and shepherds, were on 


t The Conflicts of Labour and Capital, p. 174 (1st ed. 1878). 

2 “Up to a quite recent date, trade-unionists had almost necessarily con- 
fined their action to objects and measures chiefly affecting their own mem- 
bers, as trade-unionists, but the sphere of their action is no longer limited 
to their own comparatively narrow circle. : The Parliamentary 
program for 1878 was quite a new departure.’’ Ibid. p. 485 (2nd ed. 1890). 

3 Druce, The Alteration in the Distribution of the Agricultural Popula- 
tion of England and Wales, in Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
1885. 
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an average from 2s. to 2s. 6d. higher, for reasons already 
given; that is to say, because of their longer hours and 
Sunday work. This must be kept in view in comparing 
wages in the south with those in the north, since in the 
north the work was largely done by servants, who how- 
ever appear in the tables under the head of day-labourers. 


Counties. 1869-70. 1872. 
Sa. d. Ss.) a. 
Surrey ... Sac 650 206 one Bas Te 14 0 
Kent nop 0 Bes 0 S00 A519 Eas wh 
Sussex ... one doe sac ase doc is PD 53 ed 
Southampton ... Sod ees st ce IO 10 13'S 
Berkshire oe Dt ae. oa noe 10987 14 0 
Hertford ban ope O00 iC aa ET ss ne) 
Northampton ... 600 no “0 a II Io 16 0 
Huntingdon... noe eae 5h oa Io 6 12 6 
Bedford ... 5 cor ans 558 50 eae IZ eo 
Cambridge 500 So 208 oe doe i Be (0) ee 
Essex . ... oe noe eae eae 20 II 4 I5 9 
Suffolk ... an we abc She oa Io I0 ieee 
Norfolk ... AiG te ose ae soc Io 5 SSS Yael 
Wilts... xe 256 vod anu a 10 7 II 5 
Dorset ... Sue aoe onc Age Sac 9 4 Io 4 
Devon ... re eb ee an oad I0 G II oO 
Cornwall ar 66 oc G0c see an ae" T3410 
Somerset 30% 20 ont Act Aad Io 6 14 0 
Gloucester S00 onc 500 exc Shc 10 6 seg 
Hereford s8 nb sac 530 aoe EOMNES 125 
Salop... aie 068 bor sce ay II o I4 3 
Stafford... Ki 5 aoe oe ee ESO 14 6 
Worcester 5000 ree a8 ceo “04 Terr TEW NC) 
Warwick Sar 560 ose aa 409 t2- 50 LB oO 
Leicester #0 cas as Bap ae teh 3 16 6 
Rutland... see 230 ve op 400 2266 16 0 
Lincoln ... 600 aes 500 ues Sha 3 La ae 
Nottingham... 3or ned oft 50: 13) 14 oa 
Derby ... tos R08 oe ane soe 13 9 se 
Chester ... ses 300 eas cs S00 14 0 15 9 
Lancashire Soc ate 50 oD abe T41k8 15 7 
Yorkshire, W. ... ais a8 a ne I5 10 16 9g 
Yorkshire, N. ... on Soe 3ee sos 15 4 i, 6 
Durham... vas 506 ois ose AS 16552 20 6 
Northumberland ee ade Sea aa 15 8 IQ) 2 
Cumberland ... awe are <0) one 15 3 18 7 
Westmoreland ... arc 5c a x 16 4 I9 6 
Monmouth tee see a0 ae Soe 1301 17 9 
Wales ... as aes oc BAS = Wig 6) 16 6 
Average for England and Wales a 1253 14 8% 


I have reckoned the averages on the basis of these official 
publications, and the result undoubtedly shows a con- 
siderable rise of wages. But it is to be remarked that this 
rise is consistently greater in the north than in the south, 
although no unions had been founded there. 
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(c) The Period of Defeat. 


The Unions had fought with great success for two years 
when they suffered a severe defeat. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, the Exning and Alderton Labourers’ Union 
(Suffolk) asked for a rise of wages from 138s. to 14S. 
and the limitation of hours to 54 per week. The farmers 
answered the demand by locking out all members of 
the Union. But the fight soon lost its local character. 
Already by March 23rd 2,000 agricultural labourers, in 
Hants, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Warwickshire and Gloucestershire, 
were locked out; by the middle of April the numbers 
reached 7,000, at the beginning of May another 1,200 were 
added, and Kleinwachter puts the total of those idle at 
10,000... Attempts to settle the quarrel by arbitration 
failed, except in Lincolnshire, and although both the 
labourers and the unions of industrial workers showed the 
greatest readiness to make sacrifices for the cause, and 
though other classes contributed and public opinion was 
sympathetic, the defeat of the labourers and the close of the 
struggle had to be declared at the end of July. In the 
financial year 1873-4 the National Union had paid £7,500 
for strikes and other purposes; but in 1874-5 it paid out 
£21,365 for strikes alone and £5,597 for migration and 
emigration. Of the £21,365, £5,595 came from extra- 
ordinary contributions made by the agricultural unions, 
and £12,613 from outsiders. 

This defeat turned attention upon the general difficulty 
of improving the lot of the rural labourer by means of com- 
bination. The landlords and farmers could often limit 
their demand for labour by taking up farming on a large 
scale, by altering their methods of cultivation, or by mak- 
ing more use of machines. Besides, there was, and is, 
much labour in existence upon which a farmer could, and 
can, fall back if his regular workers fail him: there are 
the general labourers, the Irish, the half employed ‘‘catch- 
workers,’? and the unemployed from the towns, who had 
always been made use of during harvest. Much work too, 


4 


« See the history of this great lock-out in his 1878 article, pp. 71 f. 
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as we have seen, could be done by women and children, 
even if their labour was now not so easily obtained as 
formerly. So that to limit the supply of labour was a 
more difficult problem in agriculture than even in the 
unskilled trades. The farmers made use of all these means 
during the lock-out. James Caird, the chairman of the 
Commission on Enclosures, had drawn attention to them 
in a paper published in March.? 

The least that could be asked was the adhesion, even if a 
loose adhesion, of all local unions to one national union, 
and the inclusion of the general labourers in the organis- 
ation. But the attempt to secure the first of these re- 
quisite conditions had not succeeded. Various unions 
would not consent to enter the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, and sought instead to organise them- 
selves on a federal basis. Simmons, the secretary of the 
second largest organisation, expressed himself very openly 
concerning the split before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture (1879) in 1881: the answer from Leamington 
to enquiries as to a common organisation had been so un- 
satisfactory that they had preferred to remain independent. 
And besides, they were unable to agree with the tactics 
of the National Union. . ‘‘The policy which they have 
adopted has been a firebrand policy of strikes and dis- 
ruption,” he said: while his association had, on the con- 
trary, tried to work by persuasion, and so far had begun 
no strike. Nor could they approve of the political 
activity of the National Union, with the exception of its 
agitation for the extension of the franchise and the reform 
of the land laws.3 

Those unions which did not enter the National Union 
accepted general labourers as members, aimed at securing 
legal protection, and joined themselves in a federation, so 
that from the end of 1873 there were two organisations side 
by side, namely, the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union and the Federal Union of Agricultural and General 
Labourers: and if the two were not actually at enmity, ° 


1 Kleinwachter, 1878, p. 70. 
Qu. 59,322 f. 
Ou. 61,192 f. 
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they certainly hindered each other, as plainly appeared 
in the strike of 1874." Besides, the federation was so 
loose, that from about 1878 three Unions were working 
independently of one another. The first was the National 
Union, the second the Kent and Sussex Agricultural and 
General Labourers’ Union, which had begun as the Kent 
Union and had its centre at Maidstone, and the third the 
Lincoln Amalgamated Labour League, which appears 
and disappears in the reports of the Chief Registrar, 
moving its centre from Lincolnshire to Suffolk, and 
finally to Norfolk. A lesser luminary among these great 
constellations, the Botesdale Agricultural Union, revolved 
in a wide, slow orbit, and has now for many years been no 
longer visible. After the eighties, only the two first 
mentioned could claim to be of general interest. 

There was a split inside the National Union, too, not 
less dangerous than the opposition between Nationals and 
Federals.2 The unfortunate outcome of the strike and 
lock-out caused many people to doubt whether the position 
of the agricultural labourer would be improved by ordinary 
trade union tactics. Many were discouraged by the fact 
that the membership decreased very considerably. While 
on April 30th, 1873, it had been 71,835, and a year later 
86,214, in 37 districts and 1,480 branches, in the winter of 
1874-5 it sank by about 28,000, and 112 branches ceased to 
exist; while it was poor comfort that one new district was 
formed. The figures on April goth, 1875, were 58,652 
members in 38 districts and 1,368 branches. Vincent, the 
owner of the Union’s organ, made himself the representa- 
tive of the pessimist point of view: and the paper talked 
of solving the labour question not by trade unions, but by 
allotments and the revival of a class of small farmers, and 
by agricultural associations for co-operative production 
and consumption. Vincent found followers among the 
men who had left the National Union, and on September 
28th, 1875, a meeting was held at Leamington to which 
came both members and deserters, the chair being taken 


1 Cp. Kleinwachter, 1878, pp. 89 f. 
2 The following account is from the Beehive and the Industrial Review, 
3 Mr. Arch’s figures (op. cit., p. 254) differ from these very slightly. 
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by Professor Newman of Oxford. It was moved that the 
labourers must get land, ‘“‘by devoting subscriptions to the 
acquisition of allotments and small holdings instead of 
appropriating them principally to lock-out pay during 
strikes.” Henry Taylor, the general secretary of the 
National Union, opposed. He pointed to the increased 
income which the Union had gained for the labourers, and 
described the ‘‘new land scheme’’ as ‘‘impracticable and 
delusive,’’ and as ‘‘unworthy of the support of the people.” 
His speech was continually interrupted by applause and 
counter-demonstrations: and after it the excitement in- 
creased to such an extent that no one could say to what 
resolution the meeting came. After much friction and 
various scenes Taylor had to give way, and a new Union, 
the National Farm Labourers’ Union, was founded with 
the object of buying land with the periodical contributions 
and letting it out to labourers. Other unions, too, were 
obliged to march with the times, so that an attempt was 
made to pursue, along with the old ends, the new end of 
helping the labourer to the occupation of land. To follow 
this movement further would serve no purpose: for in the 
first place it was from the beginning condemned to failure 
and has left only insignificant traces behind it,* and in the 
second place it is clear that if the movement was bound up 
with the Union movement it was sure to hinder the latter, 
and if it existed apart from that it has no longer to do with 
the question before us. Its only importance in the state- 
ment of the problem of the labourer is as a symptom. Once 
again it was proved that the problem comes back, by what- 
ever round-about or mistaken roads, to the land question. 
Still, the National Union continued on its old way. Its 
agents travelled through the counties, and evening by 
evening, ‘‘during seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, in barns, cottages and conventicles, in public 
rooms, in ‘pounds,’ and in sheep folds, in market places, 
on village greens, and by the road-side, meetings have been 
held, addresses have been given, members have been en- 


_1 Cp. the evidence of Simmons on the “‘Land and Cottage Fund” of the 
Kent and Sussex Union, qu. 59,237 of the Report of the Royal Commission 


on Agriculture, 1881. \ 
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rolled in union, and branches have been formed.’’! 
Strikes followed in various parts of the country, processions 
took place, meetings were held, and ended with the usual 
resolutions in favour of the extension of the franchise, the 
necessity of an enquiry into the administration of charitable 
bequests, and the other demands of the Union. Among 
these meetings the one most worthy of remark was that 
annually held by George Mitchell at Ham Hill, on the 
borders of two counties with a labouring population of the 
very poorest, which at least kept the movement there from 
falling asleep altogether. 

However, with the year 1875 the agricultural crisis began 
to make itself felt, and as it marks the beginning of the 
third period of the Union movement, we may here 
briefly summarise the chief results so far attained, 
following the article by Lloyd Jones already mentioned, 
both because few men had so intimate a knowledge of the 
facts, and because the article is an admirable example of 
that openness of view, freedom from doctrinairism, and 
measured judgment which his friends prized in him. 

If strikes and lock-outs had remained free from that 
violence which had been feared, the credit was due for the 
most part to the labour leaders. When the French Revo- 
lution broke out, its representatives were many of them 
little country lawyers, of abstract views and quarrelsome 
character. The representatives of the English agricultural 
union movement, to compare small things with great, were 
working men, who were often at the same time Dissenting 
preachers. The trade unions of the towns, while they sup- 
ported the rural labourers, exercised a moderating influence 
on them.? And so did the advisory committee, consisting 
of those men of higher social grade whose names were 
given above, which sat at Leamington. 

The struggle ended without a decisive victory for either 
side. The labourers had not been fully united, neither had 
the farmers. Some of the latter did not approve of the 
fight at all, others disliked the means, others again had to 


1 The Agricultural Labourers’ Movement, in The Congregationalist, 1876. 
2 Cp. the curious passage on p. 103 of Mr. Arch’s autobiography, which 
might induce one to form a different opinion. 
T 
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respect their landlords’ views. -In general, at the end of 
the second period, wages had risen; but there were great 
differences between the results in different districts. On one 
estate the farmers had accepted the labourers’ terms, on 
another the labourers had emigrated, on a third they had 
been taken on again, but on condition that they left the 
union. The victims were the older men, who did not get 
back into employment, and fell as a burden on the union 
funds. Meantime farmers were incited to look more 
closely at their relation to the landlord, and to ask for new 
legislation to deal with tenant rights. 


(d) The Unions and the Agricultural Crisis of 1875-1879. 

An agricultural crisis had long been preparing. From 
the end of the American Civil War pasture farming and 
large farming had been extending. Our last chapter 
showed how great a decrease in the number of labourers 
employed took place between 1850 and 1870. War con- 
ditions and the effects of the increased production of gold 
in raising prices had hindered the development of the 
economic tendencies of free trade. But the period of peace 
after the Franco-German War, and the fall in the value of 
silver consequent on the continental transition to a gold 
standard and the changes in the production of the precious 
metals, gradually broke down the defences of English 
agriculture. Free trade, backed by the improved means 
of communication, was able to develop its inherent forces. 
In this period, a period emphatically of agricultural retro- 
gression, though that of course first becomes clearly visible 
when the statistics are shown, came the limitations on 
child-labour and the struggle of the unions for a rise in 


1 The enquiries which have been made into the agricultural crisis of 
1875-1879 or 1881 have not yet penetrated so thoroughly to the bottom of 
the matter. or examined it so impartially on all its sides, as might be wished. 
Nasse has summarised the essential results obtained by the Royal Com- 
mission in the series of articles published by the Verein fiir Social-politik 
XXVII., 142 f., 1884 (Agrarische und landwirtschaftliche Zustdénde in 
England), but in his conclusions he follows the General Report too closely. 
Kablukow (Die Léndliche Arbeiterfrage, trans. from the Russian, 1889, 
pp. 41 f.) gets deeper into the problem, but still various factors do not 
come by their own in his account. Mr. Prothero (The Pioneers and Progress 
of English Farming, pp. 115 f.) opens up several new points of view if 
the eleventh chapter of his book, and he considers the crisis more in con- 
nection with the general economic position than do Nasse and Kablukow. 
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wages, and thence an increase in the cost of production, 
To this must be added the fact that rents had risen with the 
agricultural prosperity of the middle fifties and onwards. 
Mr. Prothero puts the rise between 1857 and 1878 at 20 per 
cent.,' and even between 1867 and 1877 it was 113 per cent.? 
The farmers, in danger of being crushed between the 
claims of rent and wages, and exposed to the competition 
of half the world, knew of no other way out than to do with 
fewer men and to make use of less expensive labour-power. 
So began the starvation of English land. Cattle-plagues, 
together with the exclusion of foreign cattle, caused the 
price of meat to rise till well on in the seventies; but the 
rise drew the competition of American agriculturists into 
this sphere also. The crisis was intensified by bad 
harvests, both of corn and hay, due to unfavourable 
weather; but it was chiefly the corn-producing counties 
which suffered under this. Where pasture-farming had 
existed for any considerable time the losses were small; 
and sometimes it even paid the farmers to increase their 
stock. As a rule, however, the rain injured the cattle, 
since there were not enough buildings to shelter them in 
bad weather.*| Thus many farmers lost a greater or smaller 
part of their capital,s and were forced to adopt even more 
extensive methods of cultivation than before. 

Therefore to the labourer the crisis meant lack of em- 
ployment and lowered wages. The saving in labour, 
which had already been felt between 1850 and 1870, and 
had received a new impulse from the action of the unions, 
was pushed further. Although the land was the poorer by 
so many thousand men, hardly a trace of any deficiency 
in the supply was noticed during thecrisis. Mr. Arch had 
to admit before the Commission of 1881 that he had not 
obtained his object of diminishing the supply by emigra- 
tion, ‘‘because we have had that unnatural difficulty to 


1 Op. cit., pp. 106 f. 
2 Nasse, p. 147. 
3 Ibid, p. 151. 
4 Ibid. p. 143 
5 Cp. Kablukow’s excellent table on the stock held between 1867 and 
1883, op. cit., p. 54. 
72 
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meet.’? Farms were given up; great stretches of ground 
went out of cultivation; the land was under-cultivated, 
being often covered with weeds; and the demand for labour 
was much less than formerly. A further consequence was 
that the wages of those who did find work were lowered. 
In some cases, according to Joseph Arch, they had been 
lowered by ts., in others by 2s. or even 3s.? According to 
Simmons, the downward movement in Kent and Sussex 
had begun in 1877, and since then there had been a fall of 
from 10—25 per cent. Besides this, the bad weather, 
and other circumstances which prevented work, caused the 
labourers to lose perhaps a third of all working days.‘ 
Many were unable to keep up their weekly subscription to 
their union, which was relatively high, because friendly 
as well as trade benefits were given. The Unions them- 
selves paid up the subscriptions for many members, and 
others had to be struck off the lists.s Migration, formerly 
adopted as a means of assistance, now failed. With the 
year 1877 bad times had fallen on the industrial districts 
also; agricultural labourers no longer found opportunities 
of employment there, and the contributions from in- 
dustrial unions decreased or disappeared ; they themselves 
were struggling with the greatest difficulties, as may be 
seen in the pages of the Beehive and in the Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies: the old hatred of 
Trade Unions awoke once more, and Lloyd Jones had to 
take up their defence in public lectures. The contributions 
of the public also decreased, partly because the National 
Union had alienated many friends by its political views 
and its enmity against the established church. And we 
must remember that it had been the contributions of non- 
members which had made possible much of the activity of 
the National Union in regard of migration and emigration 
in particular. 

t Qu. 58,578. 

2 Qu. 58,550. 

3 Qu. 61,264. 

4 Qu. 61,378. 

5 Qu. 61,320. : 


6 Cp. the warnings given by Canon Girdlestone in his article The A gri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union in MacMillans Magazine, Vol. XXVIII. 
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The fighting spirit even of the National Union now broke 
down. As often as the labourers were informed that their 
wages must be lowered, so often did Joseph Arch advise 
themto submit... When, in 1887, Mr. Kebbel published 
the second edition of his Agricultural Labourer, wages 
were generally from 6d. to 1s. higher than before the 
strikes, but in Essex they had gone back to the position of 
1870, and in Norfolk they were Icwer than they had been 
since 1851.2. Mr. Druce, who as assistant-commissioner 
visited the greater part of the midland and southern 
counties, expresses his opinion thus at the end of his report 
published in 1882 :—‘‘Wages are certainly less than they 
were in the good times of from 1870 to 1874, or 1875, but 
they are not low in comparison with the returns which the 
farmer has had to put up with.’’3 © 

Numerous witnesses expressed themselves before the 
Commission to the effect that the position of the labourers 
was essentially better than formerly. The General Report 
has summarised these only, and made almost no use of the 
evidence of the labourers’ representatives. But the evidence 
of Messrs. Arch, Simmons and Druce proves that there 
is no justification for forming a judgment based solely or 
chiefly on the favourable circumstances alleged. Con- 
clusions drawn from the decrease in the poor-rates take no 
account of the fact that between 1870 and 1880 the 
suppression of out-door relief was energetically taken in 
hand. In 1872 there were 823,000 out-door paupers, while 
in 1879 there were only 625,000; but the number of in-door 
paupers had risen from 154,000 to 179,000. To try to 
conclude from this that the labourer was comfortably off 
is much like arguing that his comfort increased after 1834 
because the poor-rates sank. Then again studies in the 
progress of money wages, like Sir Robert Giffen’s, have not 
much value when the agricultural labourer is in question, 
especially when we take irregularity of employment into 
consideration. 

1 Qu. 58,562. 


2 Kebbel, The Agricultural Labourer, and ed., p. 17. 
3 Royal Commission on Agriculture; Reports from Assistant Com- 


exissioners, 1882, p. 106. 
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From the farmer’s point of view thesmatter bore quite 
another face. The best labourers had departed, and he 
had to pay a higher price to get the same quantity of work 
done. Mr. Druce specially mentions ‘‘the worse quality 
of labour performed’? and ‘‘the less amount of work 
done by each individual labourer.’’ Nor was the farmer 
of the south compensated for the higher cost of wages by 
the higher prices which could be obtained for some of his 
products in the neighbourhood of the industrial districts 
of the north. Thus we can see how two entirely different 
conceptions, that of the labour-cost of production, and that 
of wages, came to be confounded. 

It will be objected, however, that since the price of pro- 
visions was so much lower the labourer must have 
benefited. The answer is that prices on an average were 
not lower in the decade 1871—1881, as the following com- 
parison will show :— 


| 
Wheat.| Bacon. | Beef. | Butter. 


Cheese.| Potatoes. 


Samad: Ss. d: sid: Bands 
TOOT=7OuP5 Toi, 5 Om On ses Omn Om ELO lO 
1871-80] 51 9 -| 44 6 | 44 O l 110 o| 55 6 
(1876-80)| 47 9 | | 


Still, if it cannot be said that living had yet become 
cheaper, it is probable that wages still stood higher every- 
where than they had done before the strikes. A glance at 
the rates of wages as calculated by Mr. Druce according to 
the reports of the Assistant Commissioners will show that, 
if they are trustworthy, such was the case" (see table on 
next page). But the weekly income must have been very 
small when employment was irregular. Of course, it is 
only as regards the south that the effect of the unions comes 

t This calculation is to be found on p. 309 of the report by Mr. Druce 
mentioned above. Where he has given a maximum and minimum, I have 
given an average (e.g. 11s.—13s. equals 12s.). I do not know in what 
way his calculation was made. By comparison of his for 1860-70 with 
my own, I notice that we often differ by two or three pence and sometimes 


much more markedly, while [ came to the same conclusion as Purdy for 
1860. 


What makes me doubtful about the statistical basis is that I notice that 
in not a few cases the wages of 1880 and 1881 are given as higher than 
those of 1872. 
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into consideration: in the north the crisis ran a much 
gentler course, and wages were determined by the competi- 
tion of manufactures and mines. 


Bed. 8G 
Surrey ... (5 oO  Worcester:.: cog 2853, 8) 
Kent... ae LO) Oo Warwick =... rao 
Sussex ... boar Highs {3 io 
Southampton ... 12 o Leicester ... 138. od. fxr DP RERI TAN 
Berks ... ste! 1C (14 CRaeRnhe wes 
Bucks ... etteno) Rutland! ... sea — pete 
Hertford eto Ome Lincolnel: -,. add | ae. 3B} 
Cee Se «= 13 3 £Middlesex... a MO 
orthampton ... -- ; 14 © Ordinarily, 
Huntingdon Co ae ae 16s. 6d. } i o near rece 
Bedford eet?) 00 8) Derby 366 <a OMTO 
Cambridge CeO mm Chestetuar... 508 — 
Essex ... 2 On Lancashire 7 ao 
Suffolk ... ee Se OMmmY OFicshires k. Bs eee AG 
Norfolk ... 386 IRD AG) ms Ww. ST OREO 
Wilts... 2 aFO ‘ N. Some tOMEO 
Dorset ... eT Ome Durhamige..s Babe Bae Re 
Devon ... -. 13 0 Northumberland ... 16 6 
Cornwall -- I4 6 Cumberland Se Ome O 
Somerset .. I3 O Westmoreland Lomo 
Gloucester -» 13 6 Monmouth Bao AS FO) 
Hereford ets) One Wales <s 
Salop ... AT (ets pL oe 
Stafford oa iB y 1S) Average ope eset 


Simmons seems to have summarised the effects of the 
crisis well when he says :—‘‘I should say that the landlord 
suffers least . . . - that the farmer suffers most, but 
that he feels his suffering less than the labourer. To the 
labourer it is a question really of less food, to the farmer 
it is not absolutely a question of bread, it is comforts or 
no comforts.’”? 

In this state of things the chief wonder is that the unions 
maintained their existence as long as they did. In 1877 
the National Union had still 55,000 members, according 
to the Report (1878) of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies: in 1878 it was 24,000, in 1879 and 1880 about 
20,000, and in the following year about 15,000. Then 
it went gradually downhill, and in 1889 had only 4,254 
members, while the Kent and Sussex Union was said still 
to count 10,000. The financial position long remained 
relatively good, probably because so many members left 


1 Qu. 59,442. 
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the unions, voluntarily and otherwise, that the claims upon 
them were greatly diminished. But here also changes 
for the worse inevitably took place. Mr. Arch stated 
in his autobiography that ‘‘the Sick Benefit Society was 
pulling the Union to the ground.’ In 1878 the National 
Union still had £6,047 in hand, and an income of 
411,226: but in 1889 it had only £1,309 in hand, and an 
income of £3,018, and in 18090 its funds had fallen to 
#420. Both the unions lived on their capital, as may 
be seen by the following figures for 1890 :— 


KENT & SUSSEX UNION. NATIONAL UNION. 


Income ong £10,667 ano £4,077 
Expenditure ... £11,835 Ree £4,965 
Deficit 58 £1,168 nae £ 888 


Whether the figures supplied to the Chief Registrar | 
were altogether trustworthy is a point beyond my know- 
ledge. 

Our picture may be completed by a few figures taken 
from the General Report on the Census of 1881.2. Between 
1871 and 1881 the number of agricultural labourers fell 
from 962,348 to 870,098. Further, the increase of the 
general labourers is noteworthy: they rose from 506,273 
to 559,769. In the same period arable land fell from 
14,946,179 acres to 13,977,662, and permanent pasture 
increased from 11,736,298 to 13,471,238; so that the total 
area in agricultural occupation had increased by 4.28 
per cent. It is also worth remarking that the number of 
owners and operators of agricultural machines had 


risen from 2,160 to 4,260. In 1871 there were 3.95 
labourers to every hundred acres, in 1881 there were only 
3-45, or a decrease of 12.7 per cent. The number of 


farmers had fallen from 249,907 to 223,043, while that of 
foremen and bailiffs had risen from 16,476 to 19,377. 


1 Op. cit., p. 380. He adds: “I had always been against it.’ Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Arch does not seem to have had that preponderating 
influence which was due to him. 

2 Census of England and Wales, General Report, 1883, pp. 37 f. 

3 As will be remembered, the total for 1871 was 980,178. The Report 
for 1881 subtracts 2 per cent. as incapable of work, and the number capable 
of work becomes 962,348. As given in the Report it is 981,988. 
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Unfortunately it is not possible to trace out a classifica- 
tion according to calling, sex and age. Among the 
870,798 persons,’ 22,844 were shepherds, 807,708 labourers, 
and 40,346 women.? The servants are not given 
separately. The following table shows the age classifica- 
tion:— — 


5-15 15-20 20-25 25-45 45-65 |Over 65 
years. years, years. years, years. years. 


Labourers and farm- 
servants (male) ...| 67,054 | 154,596 | 97,730 | 232,028 | 186,029 | 70,171 
Labourers and farm- 
servants (female)...) 2,054 8,907| 6,362 | 11,006 9,120| 2,897 
Shepherds... Ae 941 1,809} 1,484 8,618| 8,089] 1,903 


This agrees with the fact that the population of several 
counties had decreased since 1871. I may mention 
Huntingdon (8.3 per cent.), Dorset (2.1 per cent.), 
Rutland (1.6 per cent.), Westmoreland (1.3 per cent.), 
Cambridge and Shropshire (.5 per cent.), and leave out 
the Welsh counties. Some others show an insignificant 
increase : Devon (.4 per cent.), Buckingham (.6 per cent.), 
Wilts (1 per cent.), Oxford, Norfolk, Somerset, Suffolk 
and Bedford from 1 to 2 per cent. 


(e) The Revival of Unionism. 


After a long period of depression the unions sprang into 
life again in the year 1890; and with this year begins the 
fourth period in their history. When from 1885 onwards 
the trade unions of unskilled labourers were formed, and 
the Dock Strike ended in a great victory, life awoke 
again on the land. A great number of new unions was 
formed, among which the most important was the Eastern 
Counties Labour Federation, with its centre in Ipswich. 
In the spring of 1892, according to the report of its general 
secretary, Mr. Robinson, it spread over Essex, Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, and had 10,047 members in 174 branches. 


t Census of England and Wales, Vol. III., p. xii. 
2 The General Report put the number at 63,171. p. 30. 
3 General Report, p. 8. 
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At the end of 1892 the membership stood at 17,000, but 
many members were in arrears with their payments.’ 
At the same time the Norfolk and Norwich Amalgamated 
Labour Union arose. The old unions, too, felt the influence 
of the revival. The National Union increased its mem- 
bership by about 10,000, rising from 4,254 in 1889 to 
14,000 in 18go. 

The new unions consisted without exception of agri- 
cultural and general labourers, a combination which 
according to earlier experience is almost inevitable. In 
the second place, they had given up the idea of a unified, 
strongly centralised organisation. The leaders were of 
opinion that the difficulties in the way of educating the 
labourer could only be overcome ‘‘by the constant and 
watchful help of experienced leaders.’’? It would be 
difficult to get him to pay subscriptions which were to be 
spent by people whom he never knew personally and 
seldom even through his delegates. ‘‘The first requirement, 
therefore, for the successful and permanent organisation 
of the rural labourer is, we are firmly convinced, the 
establishment within comparatively small and ‘manage- 
able’ areas of autonomous local unions.’ But if the work 
of the local organisations is done thoroughly “‘the national 
organisation will come naturally by the federation of ex- 
isting local unions.’’ A specially important point is that 
the author from whom we have been quoting expresses 
himself against the combination of friendly society with 
trade union work, and gives convincing reasons. First, 
he says, the wages of labourers are too small to bear the 
heavy deduction necessary for the two purposes; and 
secondly, the difficulties caused by the loss of the young 
and strong were now being felt : old people remained upon 
the land in disproportionate numbers, which might easily 
endanger the funds. ‘That this question of ‘benefit’ has 
given rise to very serious trouble in the National Union 
is notorious. . . . . We understand that the recent 


1 Annual Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 1892, p. 3. 

2 A very instructive article called The Agricultural Labourer, apparently 
by F. Verinder, General Secretary of the Land Restoration League, speaks 
at length of the difference between the old and new unions. See The 
Church Reformer, Vol. XI., 5 (1892), p. 111. 
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epidemic of influenza has so heavily taxed the resources 
of the London and Counties Labour League, as to give 
rise to a serious financial crisis in that body.’’ All those 
who had taken part in re-founding the unions told the 
present writer that the friendly benefits had given rise to 
the greatest possible difficulties. For this reason our author 
answers the question why new unions should be founded 
instead of the old one, Joseph Arch’s, being revived, 
by saying that ‘‘The misfortune is, however, that in most 
parts of the country the feeling of distrust left in men’s 
minds by the breaking down of ‘the old union’ is a very 
real and serious hindrance to any effort towards re- 
organisation.’’ Those who only saw things from a 
distance regarded the abandonment of insurance against 
sickness, accident, old age, and death as a defect, and the 
more so as the unions of the aristocracy of industrial 
workers appeared to them to be the true and typical trade 
union. So thought even J. M. Ludlow, though he cer- 
tainly knew more than anyone else about workmen’s 
associations in England. He says, ‘‘One feature common 
to many of these newly established bodies is the narrow 
range of their benefits. In some cases there is not even 
an out-of-employment benefit: the machinery is of a 
purely militant character. . . . . To a certain extent 
this is to be accounted for by the more slender resources 
of the class now embarking on these combinations 

But the course in question, if deliberately persisted in, 
would appear to be little less than a throwing away the 
results of the experience of the older societies. Reflexion 
will show that both the stability and wisdom of a trade 
union must largely depend on the extent to which it lays 
hold on the life of its members. In view of some definite 
object to be presumably obtained, men may subscribe for 
a time to a trade union, but either success or failure may 
soon scatter them, and for the mere sake of keeping them 
together it is almost compelled to rash action. On the 
other hand, when a trade union offers not only ordinary 
out-of-work benefit, apart from all contests, but as the 
larger unions death benefits for members and their families, 
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sick benefits, superannuation benefits, tool benefits, etc., 
the staying power of the union is enormously increased. 
The members will not easily enter labour contests, having 
so much at stake, but once doing so, they will for the 
same reason staunchly persist in them, and the knowledge 
of this by the employers will often avert many such 
contests, through timely concession on their part, which 
would be refused to the purely militant unions, perhaps 
with the very hope of provoking a rash conflict.”’* This 
is an illuminating summary of the experience of the older 
unions of the aristocracy of industrial labour, but the ex- 
perience of agricultural unions is to the contrary. The 
friendly benefits meant neither ‘‘stability’’ nor ‘‘wisdom.”’ 
The mistake of the founders of the old agricultural unions 
was in supposing that projects of reform could be found 
by abstraction from history. But this is hardly a smaller 
illusion than the older one, that they could be discovered 
by the methods of pure reason. Neither the speculative 
nor the historical mind is sufficient for these things: the 
first and most important condition is that the mind should 
be soaked with the details of the particular circumstances; 
then comes in the reference to the experience’ of history, 
and the activity of reason working through the whole 
material and discovering the remedy. But in those days 
there was no recognition of the great varieties of form 
which must necessarily exist among trade unions.? 

If the new agricultural unions had given up both the 
stiffer organisation and the friendly benefits of the old, 
they agreed closely with their predecessors on one point; 
they went still further beyond the ordinary trade union 
objects of wages, hours and conditions of labour. There 
is hardly a radical or socialistic demand which they did 
not make. Thus they accepted the object of the Land 


1 Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1889 (p. 114) 
and 1890. 


2 Cp. earlier publications by the author in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. 
XII., p. 200 (1888), and in the Zeitschrift fiir Handel und Gewerbe, 1890. 


At the time of their publication it was not yet possible to refer to the 
great works of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
3 The Annual Report of the Eastern Counties Labour Federation, 1892, 


mentions parish councils, paid members of Parliament, old age pensions, 
compulsory cultivation of land, land-law reforms, fixity of tenure, State 
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Restoration League, which was to do away with the class 
of rent-receivers by a tax upon rent which should pro- 
gressively increase until it had absorbed the whole. 
This explains why the League co-operated strongly in 
the foundation of new unions. And so we come to our 
last point. The movement was undoubtedly carried from 
the towns into the country. For, as I shall have to show 
presently, it became more and more clear that the position 
of the unskilled labourer in the towns was made worse by 
conditions on the land. The Land Restoration League 
sent into the counties its Red Vans, containing beds for 
the agitators, and carrying thousarids of pamphlets of all 
sorts in their capacious interiors, from which speeches 
were made evening after evening in village after village.’ 
In this way the country could be perambulated with no 
fear that lodgings and meeting-places would be refused, 
though the agitators were exposed to attacks by night, and 
to the danger of finding themselves together with their 
vans pitched into the river or down the side of the hill.’ 
The League claimed to have trebled the membership of the 
Eastern Counties Association in the course of a six months’ 
campaign. Later, its vans and agitators worked in Cam- 
bridge, Somerset, North Devon and Berkshire for the 
formation of other unions. But the unskilled labourers of 
the towns also took the matter in hand themselves; for 
they and the agricultural labourers were continually com- 
peting with one another. It was easy for the town 
labourers to frustrate a strike in the country, and for the 
countrymen to frustrate another in the town. Thus the 
agents of the dock-labourers were very active in calling 
agricultural unions into life in Lincolnshire and Oxford- 
shire in 1892. And it is one symptom of the circum- 


stances that the old Kent and Sussex Union became the 


ownership of the land, arbitration in trade disputes and in place of wars, 
steam-tramways owned and worked by county councils, municipal work- 
shops and work for the unemployed, county council farms, and regular 
employment for all working men. p. 13. 

1 See the interesting report of such a campaign in Among the Suffolk 
Labourers with the Red Van, 1891; and Among the Agricultural 
Labourers with the Red Vans, 1893. Also About the Red Vans, and Red 
Van Recollections, in The Church Reformer, XI., 7 (1892) and XII., 3 


(1893). 
2 Red Van Jottings, in The Church Reformer, XII., 9, Sept. 1893, p. 212. 
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London and Counties Labour League, and removed its 
centre from Maidstone to London. 

At the beginning of 1894 the nine following agricultural 
unions were in existence :' (1) the old National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union (Leamington), (2) the old but re-named 
London and Counties Labour League (London), (3) the 
Warwickshire Agricultural and General Labourers’ Union 
(Leamington), (4) the Wiltshire Agricultural and General 
Labourers’ Union (Devizes), (5) the Berkshire Agricultural 
and General Workers’ Union (Reading), (6) the Hert- 

fordshire Land and Labour League (Hitchin), (7) the 
Eastern Counties Labour Federation (Ipswich), (8) the 
Norfolk and Norwich Amalgamated Labourers’ Union 
(Norwich), (9) the Herefordshire Workers’ Union (Kings- 
land). It will be noticed that again the movement was 
limited to the south of England. 

In the winter of 1893-4 most of the unions found that 
their membership was already going down again. Those 
which had been called into life by the dock labourers were 
‘“‘practically defunct.’’ Those founded by the Land 
Restoration League had had unequal success. The Wilt- 
shire Union had thriven, while the others had suffered. 
The. Eastern Counties Federation stood highest. The 
majority of those whose opinion was asked considered that 
the cause of the set-back was the agricultural crisis of the 
previous year, due to persistent drought. Wages had 
fallen, unemployment had increased, and the winter was 
such a terrible one as had seldom been experienced.?, Even 
in the eastern counties, many members of the Federation 
found it difficult to pay the few pence required as their 
subscription ; it was almost inevitable that they should fall 
into arrears, and if once a man failed to pay his contribu- 
tion for two or three weeks, it meant practically the same 
as a formal resignation or exclusion from the union. Some 


t I have to thank Mr. F. Verinder for this list. Another is to be found 
in the Statistical Table and Report on Trade Unions, in the Fifth Annual 
Report on Trade Unions, (1891), 1893, job. seas. 

2 Cp. Verinder, The Village Unemployed, in The Church Reformer,, 
XII., 12. (Dec. 1893), p. 271. Most of the unions called upon the Govern- 
ment to putin execution the Acts 59 Geo. III. c. 12, 1 and2 Will. IV. 


c. 42, and 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 69. For the contents of these Acts see pp. 
211 f. above. 
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critics, however, were altogether sceptical as regarded 
agricultural unions, and declared that they were already 
breaking up from within. 

If I might express a judgment on the experience of 
these twenty-two years, it would be that agricultural unions 
have three great difficulties to contend with: namely, the 
insufficient wages of the rural labourer, the difficulty of 
preventing general, casual, or unemployed industrial 
labourers from being called in, and the want of culture 
and isolated position of their members. 

But nevertheless the activity of the unions was not 
fruitless. If they did not succeed in permanently im- 
proving the position of the labourer, they shook him out 
of his hopelessness and indifference, they implanted in him 
the aspiration for better conditions of labour, and they 
educated him politically. Without the unions, he would 
not apparently have received the franchise in 1884. I am 
under no illusion as to the political value of the universal 
franchise, but in a country with parliamentary govern- 
ment there is no other means of giving effect to the just 
interests of the labourers. Every interest goes its own 
way, regardless of anything but itself, just so long as it 
meets no opposition. Every measure is equally indifferent 
to the politician; a reform only becomes valuable to him 
when he can hope by it to serve his party. But that it 
may do so those who desire it must be a force, and be able 
to lend force. 


ii—The Small Holdings Movement. 
(a) The Struggle over Charitable Trusts. 


We have shown in the last section that the Old Unionism 
of agriculture never, from the beginning, limited itself 
to the ordinary trade union demands, but gave expression 
to the labourers’ desire for land. This became still more 
evident after the split in the National Union. It was 
believed that a more practical way of spending the many 
thousand pounds which had been devoted to an un- 
successful strike and lock-out would have been to buy or 
to rent land. But the measures taken to carry out 
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these new objects were almost entirely fruitless, and the 
peasant proprietor again vanished below the socio-political 
horizon. The unions had to content themselves with 
something much more modest, namely with allotments. 
The value of these was very distinctly felt during the 
agricultural crisis, with its accompanying unemployment 
and irregular employment. 

But the reader may now ask the very justifiable question, 
why allotments still remained upon the programme of the 
labourers and their friends when the Assistant Commis- 
sioners of 1867 had found them in existence almost 
everywhere. The difficulties still to be overcome, how- 
ever, were not few. It will be remembered (see above, 
Chap. IV., s. ii.) that the attempt to obtain a board which 
should provide allotments had not succeeded, and that 
they were granted only by the friendly disposition of land- 
owners. The land was only rented, and could easily be 
taken back again by the owner. The Labourers’ Friend 
Society had indeed succeeded between about 1830 and 
1840 in creating 7,400 allotments in various parts of the 
country, renting the land and sub-letting it to labourers. 
But, for example, out of 2,360 which it had established 
in Kent, only 300 remained in 1881, and in other counties 
the disappearance was apparently still more complete." 
Moreover, landlords often asked certain favours in con- 
sideration of their bounty, or weighted their grants with 
such conditions as to make them disagreeable to the 
labourer. For instance, it sometimes happened that 
clergymen attached to the letting of an allotment the 
condition that the labourer should not work before break- 
fast on Sunday morning; or that he should go regularly 
to church—i.e. to the established church.2 However, 
what was much more general and aroused much more 
bitter feeling was the disproportionately high rent which 
had to be paid. The labourers quite saw that allotment- 
rent must be higher than the farmer’s rent, because it had 
to pay the expenses of the establishment of the allotment 
and of the collection of rent from so many smalf holders, 


1 Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1881, qu. 59,307 to 59,315. 
7 Qu. 59,393. 
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and the taxes, which were taken over by the lessor. One 
witness thought that an increase of 16 per cent. would be 
fair:* but evidence showed that the actual increase was 
sometimes as much as 200, 300, and even 500 or 600 per 
cent.? As a rule, it was from 25 to 30, or in some cases 
40 per cent.s And this was especially felt during the bad 
times, with their unemployment or half-employment : 
which were also responsible for the emphasis laid, before 
the Commission, on the necessity of providing larger allot- 
ments for such labourers as were able to work them. 

The great defects of the voluntary system set the friends 
of the labourers thinking of a means whereby a regular 
supply of allotments at a reasonable price and without 
special conditions could be enforced. Dr. Stubbs, in his 
instructive book The Land and the Labourers, tells us¢ that 
it was Mr. J. Theodore Dodd who discovered such a means. 
He remembered the Act of William IV. already mentioned, 
and was of opinion that it applied in terms to the 
lands of all charitable trusts.’ In almost every county the 
district secretaries of the National Union obtained reports 
on the local charities, and thence began a movement for the 
letting of the trust lands to the working classes, whereas 
they had so far been worked by farmers, and indeed often 
by relatives of their trustees. We have already seen how 
the agitation of the National Union reached its highest 
point, almost every year, at the Whitsuntide meeting at 
Ham Hill under the presidency of George Mitchell. But 
the bolder spirits went further, and applied to the trustees 
for the lands: the trustees however showing an unchang- 
ing indifference in face of all their endeavours. Nothing 
remained but to go to the Charity Commission, a board 
which supervised the doings of the trustees, a somewhat 


1 25s. for the farmer, 30s. for the labourer. Qu. 58,486. 

2 “There is one thing that I very seriously disapprove of, and that is, 
that while the farmer on the other side of the hedge pays 20s. or 25s., I 
should be charged 43 12s., 45 and £6 for my allotment, which is no 
better land.”’ Cp. also qu. 59,290. 

3 Qu. 58,620. 

4 Stereotyped ed., 1893, p. 45. 

5 The great abuses produced by leaving the uncontrolled administration 
of charities in the hands of trustees will best be seen in the Annual Reports 
of the Charity Commission. _ There is a little collection of extracts in 
Dodd, The Parish Councils Bill Explained, 1893, p. 45. 
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belated product (established in 1853) of the suggestions of 
a Royal Commission of 1818-1837. This Board was 
petitioned to carry out the Act of William IV. in as wide 
a sense as possible, and to induce the trustees to take the 
sameline. But the attitude of the Charity Commission was 
as unfavourable as that of the trustees. Mr. Howard Evans 
next took up the matter. He saw that nothing was to be 
gained by these methods, and engaged a lawyer to draw 
up a Bill which should deal with all trust lands. This draft 
he put into the hands of Sir Charles Dilke, who, at the 
end of the seventies, vainly endeavoured to carry it through 
Parliament. When in 1880 the Conservative was 
succeeded by a Liberal Ministry, of which Sir Charles 
Dilke was a member, and the researches of a Commission 
had thrown more light on the subject, Jesse Collings took 
the matter in hand. We have seen in section i. of this 
chapter how he worked for the agricultural unions, though 
he like others was mistaken in his estimate of their possi- 
bilities. From this time on he remained as the stoutest 
and most indefatigable champion of all endeavours on the 
part of the agricultural labourers, and there are few to 
whom they owe so much as they do to him. His political 
and social views went far beyond those of Nathaniel Kent, 
but their practical objects were very closely akin. 

Mr. Collings was more lucky than Sir Charles Dilke. The 
Bill which he introduced into the Lower House in 1882 
found favour on all sides, and was sent to the Upper 
House. The Upper House, however, tried to make it 
innocuous. Mr. Evans said that it was as though a Chinese 
had bound up its feet and an Indian had pressed its nose 
flat. To understand how it was spoilt we must touch 
upon at least the most important provisions of the original 
Bill. Its principle was that of compulsion. The trustees 
of certain charities were to announce every year that they 
were prepared to let out their lands in parcels of not more 
than one acre to labourers and others. The lands of which 
the rents went tochurch or educational purposes (including, 
charitable expenditure on apprenticeships) were exempted : 
not because a decrease of rent was to be feared, but because 
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Mr. Collings was convinced that it would be impossible to 
carry a Bill “‘which should touch Church matters or educa- 
tional matters.’’* All disputes were to come before the 
county courts, which were easily approached, and therefore 
cheap for the labourers. Here the House of Lords inter- 
posed. It dared not throw out the Bill, nor attack the 
principle of compulsion, but it put in the place of the 
County Court the Charity Commission, which had met the 
Bill with small sympathy. Also it succeeded in smuggling © 
in an elastic provision to the effect that trustees need not 
let “‘unsuitable’’ land in allotments. The decision as to 
Suitability was to lie with the Charity Commissioners. 
With these changes the Bill became law. The official 
name is the Extension of Allotments Act, 1882 (45 and 46 
Victoria c. 80). 

Thenceforward war raged between the labourers and 
their friends on the one hand and the trustees and the 
Charity Commission on the other hand. Some trustees 
did not wish to take the greater trouble which the Act 
laid upon them, and resigned their positions. Others tried 
to get round the Act as far as possible, to exploit all its 
defects, and, e.g. by demanding that rents should be 
paid in advance, to frustrate its intentions. The Charity 
Commission supported them in their opposition. But 
space will not allow us to go into all the petty methods 
and quibbles by which the Act was fought. The reader 
may be referred to the exhaustive evidence given by Jesse 
Collings before the Select Committee on Charitable Trusts 
Acts.?- The result was that the rich landed property of 
English charities was by no means made so profitable to 
the working classes as it might have been. The property 
in 1876 was 524,000 acres, the income from land and 
houses 41,558,000, the total income. 42,200,000, or almost 
half that of the Church of England in 1851. Of this sum 
#1,000,000 was for the ends with which the Allotments 
Extension Act was concerned, i.e. not allocated to Church 
or educational purposes.3 

t Report on Charitable Trusts Acts, 1884, qu. 4,677. 


4 Qu. 4,647—5,258. 
3 Report on Charitable Trusts AGtS) (Se oe 
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(b) Industry and Agriculture. 


The opposition which met the efforts of the labourers’ 
friends obliged them to make further endeavours, and to 
look for new means whereby to provide the labourer with 
land. But gradually a new and much higher aim 
appeared beyond the modest one of the provision of allot- 
ments: it was the revival of the class of peasant pro- 
prietors. 

The falling profits of agriculture and the decreased 
demand for labour drove wages down, and were con- 
tinually causing men to emigrate, or to migrate to the 
manufacturing districts and to London. It was continually 
said that the labourers who remained upon the land were 
the old, the weak, the stupid, and those without energy; 
all who had spirit, enterprise, power and intelligence were 
glad to turn their backs upon the land, where there ordin- 
arily awaited them a poverty-stricken existence, insufficient 
food, an insanitary dwelling, and, if they lived long enough, 
an old age tormented by rheumatism and other painful 
ills, and spent in the workhouse. The result for the farmer 
was that the labour he got was not worth the price he paid, 
and the cost of production rose, even though wages fell; 
and so discontent took more and more hold on him. As 
the low prices led him towards bankruptcy he raged 
against the laziness and never satisfied greed of the 
labourers, and against the schools, which he made 
primarily responsible for the existing state of things. The 
labourers on their part declared that they could not make 
a living, they grew continually more negligent, and threw 
all blame upon the farmer. Clearsighted observers 
expressed their conviction that the old agricultural 
economy had outlived its day. 

And the towns, into which this stream of population 
poured, now began to feel disturbed at it. Manufacture 
itself had difficulties to meet; technical progress was 
making for economy of labour; energetic competitors well 
provided with capital had arisen in America, Europe and 
Asia; unemployment was to the national economy an ever 
more dangerous hydra; grim masses of proletarianism 
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heaped themselves together in the great towns, and pur- 
chasing power upon the land decreased. The capital which 
might have been applied to make home agriculture fruitful, 
to draw the population out of the great towns into more 
healthy conditions, and to create consumers, went abroad 
instead, to produce competitors who pressed hard upon 
England. If in the seventies migration and emigration 
passed as the one weapon against the social evils of rural 
society, ten years later the resettlement of the people on 
the land was held to be a far sounder policy. But allot- 
ments alone could not be supposed to effect such a task. 
For the old agricultural economy had, as many believed, 
outlived itself in two ways. First, many held that 
the labourers had gradually lost all motives which could 
induce them to spend a life-time in conscientious, contented 
work for other people, and that the position of an agricul- 
tural labourer was less and less desired; secondly it 
appeared impossible that England should within any meas- 
urable period return to the intensive application of capital 
in agriculture.t It seemed quite possible that the intensive 
application of labour might produce a large net profit 
on land which now yielded little or nothing. But no such 
application of labour was to be expected from men working 
for others; it could only come from men working for them- 
selves and their families. This meant, however, a break 
with the whole development of the last hundred years: 
which seemed to many to be fatal. Was large farming, 
now that every scientific and technical means for its highest 


development was to hand, to give way to a comparatively 
1 Cp. Paasche, Die Entwicklung der britischen Landwirtschaft unter dem 
Druck auslindischer Konkurrenz, in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, LVIII., 1892. 
2 Dr. Stubbs (op. cit.) came on the ground of long experience to the con- 
clusion that even the production of wheat was greater under small than 


under large farming. On the statute acre the farmer harvested— 

In Granborough on an average ... 25 bushels. 

The Enelish average’ n°. ue 26 rf 

Bhe Wrench average. ae. | se ass 13 bs 

The “Ametican maximum ~.. <.. 19 5 

Allotments : 

In Granborough on an average ... 40 bushels. 
MeASaniUine cuesret quiets see 057 rs 

English maximum ... 60 


Cp. the very thorough calculations of production byile Ashby and Bolton 
King, Statistics of some Midland Villages, in Economic Journal, March, 
1893. 
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rude and primitive system? As late as the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1879 the older point of view is still 
dominant: but about that same time the strife of opinions 
grew continually fiercer. For at the beginning of 
the eighties Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
became known in England, and excited an attention to 
which an opponent, writing in the Quarterly Review, 
bore admiring witness. Then in 1882 Dr. A. R. Wallace’s 
Land Nationalisation appeared: and, as is well known, 
he greeted George as a fellow-worker, who had shown 
by the deductive method what he himself had arrived 
at on the inductive. But neither Henry George nor 
Dr. Wallace would have met with the respect which 
was paid to them if public opinion had not been 
wonderfully prepared for their statements. The 
terrible crisis in agriculture appeared, when traced to its 
root, to be caused by the land laws: and an acute German 
observer had already written in 1880 that ‘“‘public opinion 
generally turned upon the land question . . ... a 
heightened interest . . . . this political question has 
become a question of the stomach, and economists are 
bringing to the mills of the politician a powerful driving 
force which they have so far lacked.’’! 

Three, or more correctly four, groups stood opposed to 
one another. First, the adherents of large farming and 
of the Conservative interest, who claimed ‘“‘that small 
husbandry was barbarous and antiquated like the process 
of handloom-weaving, and agriculture, like manufactures, 
should be carried on on a large scale and under the most 
scientific conditions,’’ and held that it was to the interest 
of the State ‘“‘to preserve, as far as possible, the practice 
of hereditary succession to unbroken masses of landed 
property.’’? Secondly, there were the friends of indepen- 
dent small holdings, the representatives of Liberal ideals, 
at whose head stood that follower of Adam Smith and the 
later Arthur Young, J. S. Mill. In his Principles of 
Political Economy he had argued on social and economic 

1 Frhr. von Ompteda, Landgesctze und Landwirtschaft in England in » 


Preussische Jahrbiicher, XLVI., pp. 402 and 408. 
2 Report on Small Holdings, 1890, pp. vi., vii. 
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grounds for a class of small peasant holders. He did not 
demand unconditional ownership: ‘‘permanent possession 
on fixed terms’’ would satisfy him. But the rent of the 
hereditary tenant must be unalterable, ‘‘not liable to be 
raised against the possessor by his own improvements, 
or by the will of the landlord.’ And since the land laws 
stood in the way of the revival of a yeoman class, he 
recommended the expropriation of the landowners in con- 
sideration of full compensation. He rejected cottier- 
holdings and allotments, because his social policy rested 
on his wages and population theories. But the revival of 
a peasant class would at once solve the labour question, 
since in such an agricultural system no labouring class, 
dependent on wages all its life long, would exist. 
Among the men who fought alongside of Mill, Arthur 
Arnold, Bright, Brodrick, Fawcett, Kay and Thornton 
are best known. Their theories had been published for 
years, but at this time they gained a new force. Still later, 
one of them was of opinion that if a foreign conquerer laid 
upon England a payment of ten milliards and at the same 
time freed her from her land laws, she would be the gainer. 
The third, or rather the third and fourth groups were 
formed by Henry George, Dr. Wallace and_ their 
followers. They wished to eliminate rent, as the cause 
of all poverty, and with the money now paid in rent to 
solve the financial difficulties which arose. But Dr. 
Wallace is divided from George on three points. The 
latter wished for confiscation: he would ‘‘tax the land- 
lord out’?; Dr. Wallace would redeem rent, though only 
by continuing to pay it for a certain number of years; 
and he distinguishes between the elements of interest and 
true rent in the rent paid by the farmer: the capital in- 
vested must be bought at its full value. Finally, Dr. 
Wallace’s greatest importance lies in this, that whereas 
Henry George hardly took any interest in the future system 
of management, Dr. Wallace fought against the peasant 
proprietor. Small property, he said, could not be main- 
tained; it would be always being swallowed up by greater : 
the only thing which could reasonably be supported was 
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state ownership of land, the citizen farming it from the 
state at a moderate rent. Thus rent would become the 
basis of national finance. : 

So long as Socialism had not pointed out the inconsistency 
of abolishing property in land and retaining property in 
capital, the theories of Henry George and Dr. Wallace 
had no inconsiderable influence, though chiefly on theorists 
in the towns. People were convinced that the foundation 
of the evil was the existence of a class of owners who, as 
it was said, always had their spoon in the dish; who could 
make the best conditions for themselves, do little for the 
land and yet draw the benefit of all improvements to 
themselves, limit the farmer’s freedom of management, 
lessen the profit on his capital, make it impossible for him 
to pay the labourer a satisfactory wage, and yet stand 
above the conflict which between those two was never 
ended. Nor were these theories without their effect upon 
the parliamentary champions of peasant proprietorship. 
It was now held to be better to create hereditary tenants, 
limited in their rights over the disposal of their holdings, 
than absolute proprietors : and the rent which such tenants 
would pay to the state was seen to be an important possible 
source of income. 

We have now glanced at the causes of the movement 
and the theories and views which accompanied it, and 
may proceed to detail its course somewhat more fully. 

The recognition of a connection between the problems 
of agricultural and industrial labour appears very clearly 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes. The Commissioners had perceived 
that though their first concern was with the towns, their 
work would be incomplete if they left the country altogether 
out of consideration.” A Memorandum by Jesse Collings 
was appended to the Report, and assented to, so far as 
concerned conditions on the land, by Henry Broadhurst, 
John Morley, Lord Carrington and Cardinal Manning, 
which set forth the opinion that this part of the enquiry 
revealed the main cause not only of the bad conditions of 


1 First Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working- 
classes, 1885, p. 24. 
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the rural labouring poor, but also of much of the over- 
crowding and misery in towns. To discuss questions con- 
nected with the land, it remarks, ‘‘is no doubt to introduce 
contentious matter, but to avoid those questions is to ignore 
the remedies to which some of the most valuable parts of 
the evidence point. The steady and rapid migration from 
rural parishes to large towns which has been going on for 
so many years should be stayed, and if possible, turned 
back. This can only be done by improving the condition 
of the agricultural labourers by giving them facilities for 
acquiring a personal interest in the soil, and by opening 
out for them some hopeful career on the land.’’* Collings 
found the cause of the existing state of things in the land- 
monopoly of many landlords, who ‘‘have absolute power 
to determine arrangements with respect to dwellings and 
buildings on their land.’’ Even to the benevolent and 
well-to-do landlord the building of cottages was generally 
a material loss, since few labourers could pay a rent which 
would secure adequate interest on the capital employed. 
Good houses paid ordinarily only 1 or 2 percent. Collings 
says on this point: ‘‘It should be a recommendation that 
local authorities should have compulsory powers to pur- 
chase land at a fair market price (without any addition for 
compulsory sale) for the purpose of garden or field allot- 
ments to be let at fair rents to all labourers who might 
desire to get them, in plots up to one acre of arable and 
three or four acres of pasture.”’ 

It will not be expected that I should give, either here 
or elsewhere, the results of this Commission as to housing 
conditions on the land, for they offer hardly anything new : 
I should only have to repeat descriptions already given. 
The Union Chargeability Act of 1865 seems to have -had 
hardly any effect beyond hindering the pulling down of 
cottages. There was nothing to show that new houses 
had been built to any great extent. Individual landlords, 
it is true, had done a great deal: Lord Tollemache had 
built 300 labourers’ dwellings on his Cheshire property, 
and provided them on an average with three acres of 


t Report, p. 79. 
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pasture apiéce: the cottages on the estates of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the celebrated reformer, were of excellent 
quality, though he was by no means a rich man; and on 
the property of the Earl of Pembroke ‘“‘the cottage accom- 
modation was said to be almost excessive.’ But the lack 
of good dwellings was one more proof that the old con- 
ditions were out of date. 

Nor could the Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade and Industry avoid the conviction that the crisis 
was partly caused by lack of demand, and in its final 
Report it mentions in the first place the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the agricultural population, and ‘“‘the deficient 
or unremunerative character of the produce of the soil.’ 
Sir James Caird calculated the loss in 1885 alone at 
442,800,000. Another member reckoned that the import 
of beasts, meat, butter, cheese and corn had increased from 
473,942,000 in 1873 to £121,811,000 in 1883.2, And in an 
exhaustive Minority Report by four members special 
weight was laid upon the fact that ‘‘whilst the amount of 
labour employed in agriculture has greatly declined during 
the years 1874-85, it is noteworthy that the number of 
persons employed in textile manufactures has, during the 
same period, not only failed to increase at the usual rate, 
but has for the first time diminished in proportion to the 
population of the country; there has therefore been no 
absorption by the textile industries of the labour displaced 
from agriculture, and we have no evidence to show that 
it has found employment in any other productive in- 
dustry.’’3 But the signatories drew no other conclusion 
than that the extension of free trade to all nations would 
at once give a great extension to industry, though it would 
not free agriculture from its competitors.4 


1 Royal Commission on Depression of Trade and Industry, 1886, Final 
Report, p. xix. 

2 Thid. p. xxviii. 

3 Ibid. p. xliii. 

4 That the conditions were not altered in the succeeding decade is shown 
by the little pamphlet Among the Suffolk Labourers with the Red Van, 
1893. It says: “The disturbance of population must have a serious effect 
upon the food supply of the country as a whole, and upon the labour pre- 
blems of the town in particular . . . . The first and most obvious was 
the reduction of the earnings of unskilled labour, not so much by the 
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(c) The Acts of 1887, 1802 and 1894. 


Public opinion having thus been thoroughly agitated by 
the Commissions on the law of charitable trusts, on the 
housing of the working classes, and on the depression of 
trade and industry, Jesse Collings went to work again. 

In 1887 he brought in a Bill which aimed both at the 
increase of allotments and the revival of a peasant class, 
dealing therefore with small holdings as well as allotments ; 
the distinction being, of course, that a small holding, 
unlike an allotment, is large enough to employ a man all 
his time. Mr. Collings’ Bill, however, was supplanted by 
another of a milder nature, which dropped the small hold- 
ings question, and was brought in by Mr. Ritchie, then 
President of the Local Government Board. It became law, 
after some unsatisfactory bye-elections had applied pres- 
sure,’ by the name of the Allotments Act 1887 (50 and 51 
Wiet, 6°48). 

Its most important provisions were as follows. On the 
motion of six parliamentary electors the Sanitary Authority 
might be requested to provide allotments for the inhabitants 
of a given district. If it found that there was need for 
them, and that land could not be acquired by agreement 
between landowners and labourers, it might rent or buy 
land, even compulsorily, and let it out to applicants in 
small parcels not exceeding one acre to any one person. 

There is no need to go further in order to prove that the 
Act offered opportunities for hindering or preventing its 
own application at almost every point. The labourers 
were entirely dependent on the goodwill of the Sanitary 
Authority; the authority might demand the rent in 
advance; the rent must be sufficiently high to cover all 
reduction of the wages per hour, as by the increasing uncertainty and 
irregularity of the work. In consequence of the influx of the agricultural 
immigrant . . . over-crowding in the slums was aggravated, rents in- 
creased, sanitary progress hindered woe oe Lhe tatluceiof the ; 
Gas Stokers’ Sfrike . . . and the recurring difficulties of the Dockers’ 
Union . . . . proved to the working-men of London that so long as 
the immigration . . . continued, the raising of the wages of un- 
skilled labour would always be very difficult and often quite impossible.” 
Cp. also John Burns, The Unemployed in the Nineteenth Century, 1892, 
reprinted as Fabian Tract No. 


47. 
1 Cp. J. Frome Wilkinson, Poles in the History of Allotments, in Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1894. 
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expenses, in which of course the high fees of the necessary 
legal proceedings were included. If the authority resolved 
on compulsory purchase, landowners could demand Io per 
cent. above the value of their land ‘‘for disturbance,’’ and 
15 per cent. ‘‘for severance,”’ i.e. for the loss of a part of 
their estate. For, very providentially from the point of 
view of the landlord, the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
which contains these provisions, and was enacted for the 
purpose of protecting the landlord class against expropria- 
tion, had been included in the Act. It is accordingly 
generally admitted that the increase of allotments about 
this time is not to be ascribed to the Act, but to the force 
of public opinion, and perhaps also to the low rents obtain- 
able for ordinary farms.'' In 1890, by the 53 and 54 Vict. 
c. 65, the parties were given the right to appeal from the 
Sanitary Authority to the County Council, which might 
eventually take the necessary steps itself; but it was 
generally allowed that the appeal was not very effective. 

According to a return laid before Parliament in 1893, 
only 56 out of 518 Sanitary Authorities had applied the 
Act; and Lord Carrington said in the House of Lords that 
it had created only one-third more allotments than he by 
himself had placed at the disposal of labourers.? 

This then was the result of the first part of the programme 
of the labourers’ friends. Broadly speaking, the attempts 
to enforce a regular supply of allotments, or to facilitate 
it through local authorities, had failed. Mr. Collings had 
now to think of carrying the second part of his Bill of 1887. 
In 1888 and again in 1889 he had succeeded in getting a 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the subject 
of Small Holdings, the chairman being Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Twenty-three sittings were held in the summer 
of 1889, and some remarkably instructive material was 
brought together. The Report appeared in 1890, and is 
distinguished by brevity, far-sightedness and objectivity. 
Unfortunately, however, it does not distinguish between 
small proprietors and small holders: the words ‘“‘owner”’ 


1 Cp. the criticism of the Act in Stubbs, The Land and the Labourers, pp. 
5 


f. 
2 Wilkinson, loc. cit, 
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and “‘holder’’ are used interchangeably. The explanation 
of this has already been indicated. The first part of the 
Report discusses the question whether small holdings (or 
properties), alongside of large holdings (or properties) are 
desirable. As this question has already been sufficiently 
discussed here I shall only note the most essential points 
brought forward. 

A numerous and well-to-do peasantry must, it was said, 
be considered beneficial to any country from a national, 
social and economic standpoint. From a national stand- 
point, because they provide an important element in 
national defence, and valuable elements of character, and 
mean security of property and a contented population. 
From a social standpoint, because small holders, ‘‘whether 
as owners or as tenants,’’ are distinguished by industry 
and economy; the small holding gives heart and hope to 
the ordinary labourer; he sees a possibility of setting his 
foot on the first rung of the social ladder. Without this 
hope ‘“‘he is only a bird of passage; there is no national 
sentiment in his heart. In the absence of a home a man 
has very little to look for.’’ And the policy has one point 
of still greater importance; ‘‘it is the chief means by which 
a remedy can be found for that migration from the country 
into the towns, which has to some extent depopulated the 
rural districts, and has, at the same time, intensified the 
competition for employment in the manufacturing towns.” 

So far there was unanimity; but on the economic 
question opinions differed. Experience showed that small 
holders made use of many patches of land which were 
neglected by large farmers; that the secret of their effective- 
ness was their lavish outlay of labour; that they kept more 
cattle (sheep not included) on a given area; and that they 
had the advantage in the production of all smaller matters, 
such as fruit and vegetables. On the other hand it was 
claimed that large farming had the advantage in the applic- 
ation of machinery, capital, and scientific method. The 
Central Chamber of Agriculture settled the dispute by 
stating that large farming was proper where land and 
climate were specially suited to corn-growing or sheep- 
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farming, and where the surface to be dealt with was large 
and well-formed. The Report noted as indications of the 
economic strength of the small holder the facts that he 
paid a higher rent (though this was partly the result of 
special conditions, as e.g. the higher cost of repairs) and 
had stood the crisis better than the large farmer. 

The reason why small holdings, for which there was 
undoubtedly at least a special sphere of production, were 
not more common was that landlords were shy of the cost 
of erecting buildings. The demand was general through- 
out England and Wales, but was rather for small farms 
than for small properties. This was due partly to tradition, 
and partly to the fact that farms needed less capital and 
could more easily be given up. 

The Report next turns to the question whether small 
holdings had increased in the course of the century, and 
laments the absence of any statistical foundation for an 
answer. It discusses the influence of the land laws in 
aggravating the difficulties in the way of the supply of 
land, and the small result of the voluntary method. And 
the Committee declared in favour of the local authorities, 
not the State, as the organ for carrying out any measure, 
and against allowing them any powers of compulsion. 

Jesse Collings’ Bill of 1887 had proposed to work on the 
principle of rent. One quarter of the purchase money was 
to be paid down at once, and instead of the other three- 
fourths a fixed and irredeemable rent was to be paid, which 
would be a check on mortgages or division of the property, 
and from which the local authority, when it had paid back 
the money borrowed, would for the future draw part of its 
income. In view of the financial difficulties which might 
arise, however, the Committee found itself unable to ap- 
prove this principle, and preferred that of purchase out-- 
right. It further pointed out that allotments and holdings 
ought to connect with each other so as to form a ladder ; 
this upon social grounds. 

So far the Report. In the meantime party movements 
were favourable to the chances of small holdings. The 
Liberals, as they saw their adherents in the towns vanisH- 
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ing, tried to set foot the more firmly on the land; and the 
more so, as the days of the old Parliament were numbered, 
and a stronger electoral cry was needed than Home Rule 
for Ireland. In December, 1891, an important meeting was 
held in London, consisting for the most part of agricultural 
labourers. Among the four hundred or so persons present 
the Dissenting element was, as might be expected, strongly 
represented. But besides hatred of the State Church the 
meeting was united on very concrete demands; among 
others a demand for parish councils, to be elected by 
universal suffrage, to control the administration of the 
poor law and education acts, and to help labourers to 
become landholders. Their wish was not for ownership, 
but for tenancy with fixity of tenure, fair rent, and com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. 

When, on February 22nd, 1892, a Bill was introduced 
embodying the recommendations of the Report of 1890, 
it was to be expected that it would meet with a friendly 
reception on both sides of the House. It provided that 
County Councils might borrow at 3 per cent. from the 
Public Works Loans Commission, buy land, and let it in 
parcels of from one to fifty acres, one-fourth of the purchase 
money being paid down, while one-fourth might remain 
as a permanent burden on the land in the shape of rent, 
and half might be paid in instalments. The County 
Council might also make advances for the erection of build- 
ings. Gladstone welcomed the proposals as a step in the 
right direction, but regretted the absence of any com- 
pulsory clause, and held that smaller bodies would be 
better suited to carry out measures of the kind. On the 
later stages the debate turned mainly on the question 
whether or not powers of compulsory expropriation should 
be allowed to the Councils: and the decision of the 
majority was against compulsion. An amendment of 
Jesse Collings’, providing that land might also be let in 
parcels of fifteen acres and upwards to societies for co- 
operative production, was accepted; and the Bill passed 
the Upper House without serious difficulty. 

The outlines of the Act (55 and 56 Vict. c. 31) in its final 
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form were as follows :—It aimed at establishing in the first 
place proprietors and in the second place farmers who 
should work their own holdings, and in the third place 
agricultural societies for co-operative production. In case 
of purchase, one-fifth of the purchase money must be paid 
down at once, and the rest within fifty years; but if the 
Council thought good one-fourth might remain as a per- 
manent rent due from the land. ‘The size of the holdings 
was to be in case of purchase between one and fifty acres, 
or a value of £50 for the purpose of the income tax; in 
case of tenancy between one and fifteen acres, or a value 
of £15. For twenty years after the conclusion of the pur- 
chase, or for so long as the purchase money was not com- 
pletely paid up, the purchaser had only a limited right over 
the disposal of the property. Precautions were taken 
against the use of the land otherwise than for agricultural 
small holdings. The administrative organ was the County 
Council, which had to consider the demand for small hold- 
ings on the request of one or more electors, instituting an 
enquiry on the spot. If it considered that the demand 
was real, it might acquire land, borrowing money from the 
Public Works Loan Commission for the purposes of the 
Act, and also to lend again to farmers who wished to buy 
their farms, to whom it might advance four-fifths of the 
price. When the first edition of this book was published, 
in 1894, only one place had made any use worth mention- 
ing of the Act, namely a part of Holland in Lincolnshire, 
a county where small owners were already, of course, com- 
paratively numerous. 

Not long after the Smal! Holdings Act had received the 
Royal Assent a general election took place, and brought 
a Liberal majority into the House of Commons. One of 
the most important measures of the new ministry was the 
extension of democratic self-government by the creation 
of district and parish councils. The Parish Councils were 
to have been given the right to rent land compulsorily for 
allotment purposes. But early in 1894 a compromise was 
made with the Conservatives to the effect that the latter 
would not oppose the establishment of parish councils pro= 
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vided that the right of renting land should be limited to 
four acres for every person receiving an allotment, the four 
acres to be either all grass land or three acres of grass and 
one of arable. It was said that they had also required 
that the same limit of size should apply to allotments ob- 
tained by the councils by voluntary agreement; but some 
verbal mistake or slip of the pen had crept into the record 
of the agreement, and they were unable to insist upon this 
provision. Thus it was that the Act of 1894 (56 and 57 
Vict. c. 73) was passed. 

Many friends of the rural labourer expected that the Act 
would lead to the final solution of all difficulties. The 
Parish Councils, founded on the broadest democratic basis, 
wnuld be in a position to put land at the labourer’s dis- 
posal ; his wife and grown-up children could take allotments 
in their own names; and thus there was no longer any- 
thing to prevent the rise of a class of small farmers. The 
earlier Acts would become for the most part superfluous, for 
the Parish Councils could rent land both from individuals 
and from trusts, and held the same powers as the Charity 
Commissioners and Sanitary Authorities, and most of 
those of the County Councils. Only when anyone wished 
to buy his farm, or could not get as much as fifteen acres 
from the Parish Council, would the Small Holdings Act 
have to be put into operation. This would be seldom, for 
few labourers had any desire for ownership: they only 
wanted free access to the land, fair rent, and fixity of 
tenure. And even the Parish Councils Act would seldom 
really need to be applied, since the compulsory clauses 
would facilitate voluntary agreements. 


iiii—The Labourer at the beginning of the Nineties. 

To complete our picture of the position of the labourer 
we have to devote some attention to the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Labour so far as it con- 
cerns the agricultural labourer. The seven volumes 
relating to England and Wales appeared in the year 1893.' 


t Royal Commission on Labour, The Agricultural Labourer, Vol. 1., 
England (in six parts), Vol. II., Wales. 
The General Report, by Mr. William C. Little, had not yet appeared 
when I wrote the original edition, and therefore is not quoted here. 
W 
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We shall also consider two articles already mentioned, 
published that same year in the Economic Journal, and 
entitled Statistics of some Midland Villages, by John Ashby - 
and Bolton King, which are more trustworthy as regards 
their facts and go deeper as regards their science than the 
majority of contemporary publications on the agricultural 
labour problem. ‘The authors treat of a limited sphere with 
which they had both been personally familiar for many 
years. These publications are supplemented by the final 
Report on the Census of 1891, which also appeared in 1893. 

Since in discussing the results of the Commission of 1867 
we have already learnt the differences, social and agri- 
cultural, which existed between the various English 
counties, and since there was very little alteration in this 
respect between 1867 and 1892, I shall in the present dis- 
cussion classify our matter from a different point of view. 
Wales we shall still consider as a separate locality : but for 
the rest, I propose to follow out certain general impressions 
arising from the report, which have no greater, but also no 
less value than the figures of averages in statistics. They 
are these :—That in the south of England the labourer’s 
condition had improved in the twenty-five years between 
the two Commissions, as may be seen by comparison of 
household budgets; though in many parts it still remained 
far from satisfactory. That in the north no change of any 
consequence had taken place. That money wages had 
been on the increase, and generally speaking employment 
had, in spite of the crisis, become more regular. That 
women’s and children’s labour had greatly decreased. 
That hours were in many places more definite and shorter, 
and that in general the relation between farmer and 
labourer had become more businesslike. That the exodus 
from the land continued in almost all counties. 

These general propositions I have to justify, to ex- 
plain, and to guard by the necessary limitations. 


(a) The Income and general Position of the Labourer. 


The continued exodus excepted, the most striking point. 
in the Report is a mild improvement in the position of the 
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labourers in the south. Wages were probably only slightly 
higher than in 1870, and larree than in 1881 according to 
Druce’s reckoning. The average was :— 


Sice 
1869 to 1870 ocr 12 


1872 S00 Dy 9 te 
1880 to 1881 200 uy i 
1892 aah 13 


However, these figures are not very reliable, excepting 
perhaps those for 1892. By comparing the figures which 
follow’ with those given previously the reader will see that 
wages still stood highest, and were least touched by the 
agricultural changes, in the north. 
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But since there was generiuly speaking less children’s 
and women’s work than formerly, the total family income 
from wages, except in the north-east, was probably smaller 
than in 1867. Moreover harvest wages had fallen in all 
places where the use of machines had shortened the time 
of harvest: and the reader will remember that these had 


1 The figures have been put together from the Reports. But where these 
give a maximum and minimum, I have again reckoned the average. The 
Assistant Commissioners ordinarily visited one Poor Law Union in each 
county, so that the real average wage of a county may differ from what 
they give. | The local variations in the rate of wages,’’ say Messrs. Ashby 
and King, “‘are often very remarkable. In one village the rate of wages has 
been throughout, from 1872 at least, 2s. below the rate in the surrounding 
is Sele Opmcit wpasse 

2 In addition they mostly had free cottages and potato-land. 
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had to serve generally, in earlier times, to cover deficits or 
to pay the rent of cottages. I may also mention here 
that the ruin of straw-plaiting had injured many districts 
in the southern counties. And various other home indus- 
tries seem to have fallen off, e.g. lace-making: though 
on the other hand wood-carving had increased in one dis- 
trict. If then, in spite of all this, the position of certain 
classes of labour, in various neighbourhoods, had im- 
proved, the fact is to be traced to four chief causes. First, 
the purchasing power of wages had risen, in consequence 
of the low price of provisions; secondly, hours had been 
decreased on a large number of farms, so that the men had 
more time to work for themselves: thirdly, the incomings 
from allotments had increased: and fourthly, though the 
hours were shorter and the labourers employed fewer, yet 
for those employed work had become more regular.* In 
part, but unfortunately only in part, the incomes were 
better spent than before; the women had more time to 
devote to housekeeping. But in perhaps the majority of 
cases they did not know how to turn their leisure to the 
best economic advantage, and ever louder complaints of 
the increasing drunkenness among women came from both 
England and Wales, though the men were said to be . 
becoming more sober. After the passing of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889 (52 and 53 Vict. c. 76) schools of 
domestic economy were set up to meet these deficiencies, 
but little favourable result was as yet to be observed. 
Women and girls were said to be unwilling to attend them. 
In very many cases they had not so much as roused them 
even to try to make the things they needed at home: more 
goods were bought ready-made than of old, and shop- 
keepers, peddling drapers and even brewers suited them- 
selves to the demand. The old complaint that labourers 
lived in a veritable slavery to their creditors had not died 
out. In the light of these facts the gradual increase of 
1 The general opinion among the labourers themselves was ‘‘that there 
has not been much improvement in their condition, and it shows that the 
real improvement which has taken place is due to something else than the 
weekly wage, either reduction of hours, decreased price of necessaries, in-s 


crease in the number of allotments, or improvement of cottages.’? Pt. II., 
Ds sy oP2s 
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rural consumers’ associations was very satisfactory. Large 
villages offered the most favourable opportunity for their 
operations; and labourers in the neighbourhood of the 
towns enjoyed similar advantages. But even in some dis- 
tricts of scattered farms and little hamlets it had been found 
possible to draw the labourers into the movement, by 
means of vans filled with wares of all sorts sent through 
the country by some central or branch association. The 
Lincoln Society worked in this way.! | And co-operative 
associations have, of course, other advantages besides that 
of merely increasing income. But their influence must 
not be over-rated. Mr. Chapman found them only in one 
village out of every three (towns being left out of account). 
In the district described by Messrs. Ashby and King their 
number increased from ten to fourteen between 1881 and 
1891, and their membership was 1,745. The larger ones 
flourished (three were branches of a town Association), but 
some of the smaller had ‘‘a chequered existence.’’ On the 
other hand it was reported from Northamptonshire that they 
existed in almost all the larger and in many smaller 
villages, and were universally flourishing.2 Equally 
satisfactory, though bad for the old people, was the dying 
out of the insecure little village clubs and their replace- 
ment by larger well-organised benefit societies : experience 
of the dangers of the former, together with the needs of a 
more mobile population, had co-operated to this end. But 
there were still rarely any benefits beyond those for sick- 
ness and burial. The Poor Law remained the sole 
provision for the more or less permanently disabled and 
for the aged. 

It was frequently pointed out that ihre prices of shoes and 
clothes had fallen. But clear-sighted judges were of 
opinion that the advantage was only apparent. They did 
not last long; “‘cheap’’ really meant ‘‘dear’’; the fall of 
price in this case had not the value of the fall in the case 
of the price of provisions. 


t See Mr. Mitchell’s evidence on the Lincoln Society given before the Com- 
mission sitting as a whole. 
A, OMe te, Mig Oye 
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Putting all this together, the conclusion is that the pro- 
gress made consisted in a rise in the standard of life.’ 

But material well-being had not increased in all counties, 
as it had not touched all classes. The position was best 
in the manufacturing and mining counties; in those where 
the organisation of labour secured to the labourer a steady 
income; or in pasture districts, where day-labour was only 
part of the labour applied, and most of the men were in 
constant employment, whether they lived in the farmer's 
house or in cottages of their own. Everywhere the farm- 
servants, hired for six months or a year, were in better 
circumstances than the day-labourer. Many complaints were 
still to be heard from the east and south. Mr. Bear, who 
reported on Bedford, Hampshire, Huntingdon, Leicester, 
Nottingham and Sussex, adds to his opinion that ‘‘taking 
all things into consideration, the agricultural labourers 
were never so well off as they have been during the last 
few years’’; the qualification ‘I am far from saying that 
the condition of the labourers, and especially that of the day- 
labourers, is satisfactory.’’? Mr. Chapman, who reported 
on Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire and Shrop- 
shire, writes :—‘‘It is only necessary to compare the weekly 
budgets with the weekly earnings to realise that the large 
majority of labourers earn but a bare subsistence, and are 
unable to save anything for their old age or for times when 
they are out of work. An immense number of them live in a 
chronic state of debt and anxiety, and depend to a lament- 
able extent upon charity.’ A gentleman in Wiltshire 
was of opinion that ‘‘if it were not for all this outside assist- 
ance, the families of labourers earning from 1os. to 12s.a 
week would be nearly naked.’’4 Even Mr. Spencer, who re- 
ported on Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Essex, Kent, Surrey 

1 “The general condition . . judged by appearances, has greatly 
improved. His standard of life is higher; he dresses better, he eats more 
butchers’ meat, he travels more, he reads more, and he drinks less : 
All these things combined are of considerable importance, but they give an 
impression of prosperity which is hardly borne out by the facts when they 
are carefully examined.’’ Pt. II., p. 44, 144. 

a Ptl pastssel 7 : 
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and Worcester, and says “‘that the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer has greatly improved, and that he has 
either not suffered at all from the agricultural depression 
or by no means to the same extent that the farmer and land- 
owner have done,’’ cannot avoid seeing ‘“‘that the great 
majority of agricultural labourers who outlive their power 
of work have no resource for the support of their old age, 
except the poor law.’’ Nor did he question that ‘‘the 
hardest time in the life of the agricultural labourer is 

: when he has a wife and several small children to 
supports). . - . and I think he often feels the pinch 
of poverty in such cases.’”! 

The labourers of the eastern counties will be dealt with 
in another connection in the next section. 

So far we have considered the incomes of the labourers. 
Those of the farm-servants were better. They received in 
most parts of England an average of 2s. or 3S. more than 
the labourers, or perhaps only 1s. more but also a free 
cottage and potato land: and no deductions were made 
from their wages for days when they had no work. On 
the other hand they worked more hours, since they had 
almost all to look after animals. Because for most of 
them there was no possibility of making extraordinary 
earnings, e.g. at harvest time, they often received a sum 
of £2 to £8 at Michaelmas. The Assistant Com- 
missioners, however, considered ‘‘Michaelmas money”’ as 
a deferred payment, the object of which was to tie the men 
for a year to the farm: for if they left before the time was 
up, they lost their money and their potatoes; and the pro- 
ceeding was necessary in places where the farmers provided 
bad cottages.2, Farm-servants living in the farmhouse re- 
ceived in Cumberland £16 to £17 half-yearly; the less 
skilled had £14 to £15. The better maid-servants had 
£11 to £12, girls £8 to £F10, boys £8 tos. to 4 10an0 
“young” boys £6 to £7. The same writer reports that 
in Lancashire the farm-servants received 7s. to ros. weekly 
besides board and lodging, and lads from §s. to 7s.; which 
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would mean a difference of from £8 to £10 in the half- 
year between the wages of the older men and those of their 
Cumberland contemporaries. Maids received £19 a year 
besides board.? 

The Assistant Commissioners also took pains to compute 
the weekly or yearly income of the labourer, including his 
harvest earnings and other piece-wages. But we will not 
follow them on to this uncertain ground, specially beloved 
of farmers. Such computations often give the year more 
than 365 (or 366) days, while loss of income through un- 
employment is not taken into account. 

Finally, as concerns the housing question, things were 
better in most neighbourhoods than they had been twenty- 
five years back. A greater supply of good cottages was 
offered, chiefly because a large proportion of the labourers 
had left the land, but also because new dwellings had been 
built. In this way it had been possible for many of the 
worst pest-holes to be pulled down. 


(b) The Organisation of Labour and the Form of Payment. 


We have seen that the organisation of labour and the 
form in which wages are paid have considerable influence 
on the labourers’ standard of life. Since 1867 two changes 
had appeared in these respects. In the first place, in many 
districts a stronger effort was made to carry on the work by 
means of regularly employed workers; and in the second 
place, wages paid entirely in money had further superseded 
wages paid partly in kind. 

The gang system was also less in use than formerly, 
even in its legal form. Through all Norfolk and Suffolk 
Wilson Fox only discovered it in the Swaffham Union, 
and yet these counties had been the chief seat of the 
system.? Mr. Chapman only found it in the Fens of North 
Witchford, in Cambridgeshire, and he adds that ‘‘the sys- 
tem is said to be gradually dying out.’’? The continued 
existence of gangs at Penrith, in Cumberland, is 
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mentioned, but we learn nothing definite about them." 
All our information leads to the conclusion that the system 
was becoming more and more simply a help in time of need, 
used vigorously on occasion. Mr. Wilson Fox says that 
the gangs were taken on in ‘“‘busy times’’; and Mr. Chap- 
man writes: “‘it affords a convenient means by which each 
farmer can get assistance for a few days when work is 
obliged to be done in a hurry.’’ On the other hand we 
hear from Mr. Wilkinson that ‘Lincolnshire is the only 
county where gang-work is still pretty common.’’ But he 
adds ‘‘and here it is much less so than it used to be.’” 

The other forms of organisation remained as they had 
been, only that a certain shifting of their respective spheres 
had taken place. In the north especially, we find that, as 
formerly, the system depended upon the labour of un- 
married farm-servants hired by the year or the half-year, 
and that fewer married men were employed, for the reason 
that little regular work was to be found for them. But 
their position was not everywhere the same. ‘‘Although 
the engagement of the married men in Lancashire and 
Cumberland is by the week,”’ writes Mr. Wilson Fox, “‘they 
are usually considered as much on the permanent staff of 
the farm as the hired man.’?3. Tradition, the requirements 
of pasture-farming with its comparatively uniform demand 
for labour, the thin population, the absence of large 
villages, the nearness of the factory and mining districts, 
and the social position of the farmers all contributed to 
maintain this system. In Derbyshire and Cheshire the 
labourers seem to have vanished so entirely that their duties 
‘‘have to be done by either Irish labour, or a temporary 
transfer from surrounding mineral industries.’’* Mr. 
Wilkinson, who had to report on Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, and a part of Derbyshire, observed that the 
labourers in the pasture-farming districts were more fre- 
quently unemployed in the winter than those in arable 
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districts; which explains the Cumberland and Lancashire 
practice, and the scarcity of ordinary labourers in Cheshire 
and Derbyshire. The system peculiar to Northumberland 
still remained in the form which it had in 1867. As we get 
nearer to the south, as arable land preponderates, the 
economic and social gulf between the farmer and labourer 
increases, the cost of migration to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts becomes higher, and villages become more frequent, 
so does the organisation of labour become worse. Un- 
married farm-servants hired for considerable periods are 
not so often to be found, and the farmer does not care to 
provide for them in his own house, but they are ordinarily 
lodged with the farm-bailiff or foreman. They may be 
boarded by him, or they may board themselves, i.e. buy 
food which is prepared by the bailiff’s wife. Even the 
married servants, whose number is limited, are often hired 
for short periods, and even by the week.!' They usually 
live in cottages belonging to the farm. The labourers 
are hired by the week, and may live either in the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm, or in the village. Besides these two 
classes this system employs day-labourers proper, and 
piece-workers (both of whom ordinarily live in the village) ; 
in the eastern counties gang-workers, and during harvest 
Irish and town labourers. Dorsetshire is the only 
exception. All labour there, except that of the day- 
labourers, was hired by the year,? as it had been twenty- 
five years before. 

Thus we see that omitting the gang and harvest workers, 
and of course the farm-servants, agricultural labour was 
divisible into three classes according as it was paid by the 
week, by the day, or by the piece. And however the limit- 


1 “In Kent waggoners and stockmen are sometimes hired by the year, 
sometimes by the week. In Somerset and Surrey all are by the week. In 
Worcestershire and Essex horsemen, stockmen and shepherds are hired by 
the week generally, but sometimes by the month or year.’’ Pt. V., p. 9, 13. 

“The engagement is called weekly in the case of ordinary labourers, but 
it is in reality by the day, as it is considered that a man need not be kept 
on if work is impossible owing to wet weather or any other reason.” 
(Kent). Pt. V., p. 50, 16. So in Essex, Somerset, Surrey, Wilts, Wor- 
cester, etc. Pt. I., p. 9, 15. For other parts of the south of England, Pt. 
II., p. 20, 60. 

2 “In Dorsetshire the terms of hiring (are) yearly for all farm-hands 
except men taken on casually.” Pt. V., p. 8, 13. 
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ation of child-labour and the low prices had led the 
farmers to aim at decreasing the number of their labourers 
by the engrossing of farms, the extension of permanent 
pasture, changing the four years’ course (the Norfolk 
rotation) into one of five or six years (by taking two or even 
three clover-crops successively), working with less clean- 
liness, and making greater use of machines, yet the 
increased mobility of the agricultural population forced 
them to set themselves some limits, and to give more 
regular employment to such labourers as they did desire 
to keep. The casually employed day-labourers were more 
and more pushed out, and thus an improvement in two 
directions took place at the expense of the half-employed 
or seldom employed workers. In the first place, weekly 
wage-earners were employed more regularly and con- 
stantly than they had been ; and in the second place many 
labourers who had been hired nominally by the week but 
in reality by the day now became in fact as well as name 
weekly labourers. Formerly, bad weather had meant that 
they were dismissed, or left free to work indeed, but given 
no wages for work done. But in saying that they now 
earned by the week we are of course speaking only of a 
tendency; and we have also to show the forces working 
in a contrary direction. 

“Th Wiltshire,’ writes Mr. Spencer, ‘‘many farmers keep 
on their men, wet or dry, in order to have a sufficient supply 
of labour in the busy season.”’* Mr. Chapman thinks that in 
his district about three-fourths of the men were regularly 
employed; ‘‘the majority of farmers, in order to prevent 
their labour-supply running short in spring or summer, 
and to keep the men on good terms, make a point of em- 
ploying as many as possible all through the years * Mir. 
Wilkinson writes that in his district “an increasing num- 
ber do not let their men lose time for bad weather.’’3 The 
process of reduction had consisted ‘‘more in the lessened 
employment of catch or casual men than in the reduction 
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of the numbers of the regular hands.’’? But even now 
some of the nominally weekly earners were still in fact day- 
earners; and the practice seems to have been most common 
in the southern counties, and in those eastern ones where 
the gang system had made it very hard for a class of 
regularly employed labourers to form and maintain itself. 
“In Suffolk and Norfolk,’ reports Mr. Wilson Fox, ‘‘the 
engagement of ordinary labourers is in practice a daily one 
- + . On some farms his engagement is not even a 
daily one.’ That is to say, that if it began to rain in the 
middle of the day they were sent home and only received 
part of the day’s wages. The labourers in these counties 
claimed that they lost from Is. to 2s. a week by chances 
of this kind, the majority putting it at a shilling.2 If these 
reports from the eastern counties be compared with those 
from the south of England, given in the last section, it 
will be seen that the opinion there expressed is confirmed. 
A railway contractor, who had had opportunities of ob- 
serving labourers from various English counties, singled 
out those of Norfolk as badly nourished and somewhat 
lazy.3 With this opinion Marshall’s, given a hundred 
years earlier, may be compared.4 The condition of affairs 
certainly explains the existence in this county about this 
time of one of the numerically strongest Unions in Eng- 
land. Another flourished in Wiltshire, which was 
probably now the worst county in point of wages. 
Trustworthy statistical information on the number, the 
income and the causes of unemployment of the two classes 
of day-labourers (the pseudo-weekly labourers and the day- 
labourers proper) would be of the greatest importance; it 
would show the forces which were working against the 
tendency we are discussing, namely that to more regular 
employment. But what the Report offers under this head 
is insufficient, though I shall attempt to put together such 
information as it does give. 
In the north the day-labourers (the ‘‘odd-men’’) 


BS 
t Ibid, p. 9, 8. 
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3 Pt. TII., p. 12, note. 
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earned a third and sometimes a _ half less than 
those engaged by the week.t| Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Wilkinson report that in their districts the 
small farmers tried to do without any labourers 
from the beginning of November to the end of February, 
and during this time employment was only to be had on 
large farms.2 Mr. Spencer found that most of the day- 
labourers came from large villages.3 In Mr. Bear’s district 
many day-labourers would have been out of work in winter 
if they had not found employment in the woods and in 
stone-breaking. This was especially the case in the 
Malton Union, where the farmers ‘‘are constrained to cut 
down their expenses in every possible way.’’* Mr. Wilkin- 
son found a scarcity of labour except in open villages.’ 
Mr. Richards’ observation, that the farmers least inclined to 
organise their labour on a basis of continuous employment 
were those in the neighbourhood of large towns, is instruc- 
tive.© It seems to contradict another observation to the effect 
that the neighbourhood of manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts obliged the farmer to bind his labourers more closely : 
but the contradiction is easily solved; for Mr. Richards 
was thinking of harvest-labour.’? Still it is very probable 
that the neighbourhood of large towns, with their general 
labourers, had some effect on regularity of employment 
even outside harvest-time. The general labourers might 
well be willing to help for a certain number of days. Also 
we must distinguish between factory and mining districts 
near enough to be easily and inexpensively reached in one 
day, and those to which it was easy to migrate, but which 
were far enough off to make a choice between casual labour 
and agricultural work difficult or impossible.* 
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6 Pt. IV.,’p. 8, 9. 

7 ‘Where a large portion of such land is contiguous to large towns, this 
may be taken as modified by the circumstance, that there is a percentage of 
town-labourers prepared to come on the land to assist in hay-making and 
harvest, especially in fine seasons.” 


8 Cp. Messrs. Ashby and King, March, 1893, pp. 5 f., on the ‘‘economic 
causes affecting the rate of wages.”’ 
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The Reports carry us so far that the problem of the un- 
employment of agricultural labourers can be stated, but 
not so far as to enable us to solve it. What we know is 
that a set of causes co-operated in various combinations in 
various places: viz. the size and kind of holding, the 
amount of capital, the distribution of population, the 
distance from large villages and from towns, the 
opportunities of other employment, the greater or 
less mobility of the labourer, the after-effects of 
the gang system, and the individual lack of skill 
in work. 

We have next briefly to discuss the piece-workers. 
There were in English villages labourers who did not seek 
any regular employment, but undertook work needing 
some special ability, such as e.g. hedge-cutting, ditching, 
sheep-shearing, stack-thatching, etc. They could not be 
fully employed on any one farm; they perambulated a 
larger or smaller district, often not coming home till the 
end of the week, sometimes remaining absent even longer. 
Some worked by themselves, sometimes several joined to- 
gether, according to the nature of the work undertaken. 
They were not so regularly employed as farm-servants, but 
the higher wages they received made this up to them. 
They were by no means men who were shy of work, but 
stood above the average and wished to draw a higher in- 
come. Mr. Arch, the celebrated Union leader, was one of 
these ‘‘jobbing men,”’ a ‘“‘mower, hedger and ditcher.’” 
Their number seems to have increased, for reasons which we 
shall discuss immediately. Mr. Chapman mentions 
labourers of this kind who had little holdings of three or 
four acres, and were very proud of them, but who rarely re- 
fused employment, since they believed that work done for 
an employer paid them better than that expended on their 
own land. When he speaks of ‘‘ piece-work in partner- 
ship,’ it is not clear whether he has the ‘‘jobbing men”? in 
mind.? Mr. Spencer also speaks of ‘‘professional thatchers 
and shearers’’ who did not engage themselves as regular 
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day-labourers.'. Mr. Wilkinson once mentions in passing 
‘‘men who do not try to keep at work for the same em- 
ployer.’’? It is a pity he did not go more deeply into the 
question, because closer enquiry might perhaps have 
shown whether the numerous men who’ according to him 
would not work were partly of the jcbbing class. 
Ordinary piece-workers, who undertook work which was 
also done, or might be done, by the day are to be distin- 
guished from the jobbers. From of old certain work had 
been done in this way, as e.g. harvesting, whether of corn, 
grass, or hops, because the farmer wished it done rapidly : 
and this kind of labour was also used in the case of crops 
which had not belonged to the old system of cultivation, as 
turnips and potatoes. Thus there would be more occasion 
for piece-work in an arable than in a pasture district, where 
moreover the farm-servant element was more strongly re- 
presented; or than where, as in Northumberland, whole 
families were often hired together. So that from the 
politico-economic point of view the only interesting 
question is, upon what factors did the amount of piece- 
work in the arable districts depend? The Reports do not 
enable us to give a complete answer, but we do learn that 
in many neighbourhoods the labourers disliked it for three 
reasons: first, the farmer tried to put the price as low as 
possible, or even not to settle it until the work was 
finished. Secondly, piece-work led to greater unemploy- 
ment,’ which was the more felt where piece-earnings were 
low. But where the labourers had large allotments, piece- 
work was liked, because the labour-time could be shortened, 
to the benefit of a man’s own holding.® Thirdly, the 
ground was in such bad condition after years of insufficient 
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3 “Owing to the hiring system, piece-work is scarcely known in the 
Northern Counties . . . . the hinds in Northumberland, the hired men 
in Cumberland and Lancashire, and frequently the married men, receive no 
extra payment during harvest-time, despite the longer hours they have to 
work.’’ They consider that ‘“‘as part of the terms of their engagement.”’ 
Peal pains,6 22. 

4 Pt. VI., p. 13, 23, and Pt. II., on Unemployment in Winter. 
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cultivation, that piece-work was not profitable." A 
peculiar combination of piece and time-work was repre- 
sented by work ‘‘by the hag.’’ A definite day’s work was 
fixed, and after that had been completed overtime was 
paid.2 The labourers expressed themselves favourably 
on this, as enabling the better worker to make his ability 
profitable and yet not depressing the wages of others. But 
it may be doubted whether they would continue to hold 
this view. 

There is full agreement that women’s labour in both its 
forms had decreased all over the country. Day-labour by 
women was more and more confined to harvest work, 
though in the neighbourhoods where it had formerly been 
most extensive relics were still to be found outside of 
harvest-time, as in Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Essex, 
Cambridge, Berkshire, Norfolk, Nottingham, Warwick, 
Northampton, Gloucestershire, Monmouth and Lincoln, 
where potato-growing employed many women, and in the 
hop-districts of the east and west. In Cumberland it still 
existed in its old form, but the farmers could only keep 
girls by paying high wages; it had maintained itself most 
uninterruptedly in Northumberland, but the tendency to 
migration was as strong among the women there as else- 
where, so that it seemed improbable that the system could 
be maintained for another ten years. The prettier and 
livelier country girls sought situations in the towns? and 
returned no more. Some saw a new danger to agriculture 
in the resulting necessity of employing men_ instead: 
others feared the physical degeneration of the agricultural 
labourer. 

Turning now to the wage system, it is unnecessary to 
premise that we are speaking of the labourers and not of 
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2 Ibid. 

3 The final Report on the Census of 1891 confirms these observations. 
In 1881 there were 1,286,668 servants, in 1891 1,444,694, of whom 1,386,167 
were of the female sex: those who lived outside the house (coachmen, 
gardeners, etc.), not being reckoned. Adding these, the number would be 
between 13 and 2 millions. The increase of population was 11.7 per cent. ; 
the increase of servants 12.28 per cent. This accounts for the dispro- 
portion between the male and female population on the land between the 
ages of ten and twenty years. Census of England and Wales, General 
Report, p. 4o. 
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farm-servants. In both the two districts where formerly 
payment in kind had been most common (though of course 
in different forms) the system died hard. In Northumber- 
land it still existed, the hind receiving a dwelling rent-free 
and potatoes to the value of a given sum; and besides, 
coals were drawn for him free. But payment in corn, and 
the keeping of cows by farmers for labourers, had been 
given up at the labourers’ desire. They used to receive 
more corn than they could use, and so were obliged to 
sell the overplus at low prices. Thus while employers in 
the south at the beginning of the century had given up 
Payments in kind in consequence of the high prices, the 
labourers of Northumberland now pressed for money 
wages in consequence of the low prices. The Assistant 
Commissioner feared that they would be worse nourished 
in consequence. The shepherds still preferred the old 
System, viz. a combination of allowances of provisions 
with a share in the results of stock-breeding, often without 
reference to money-value. But Mr. Wilson Fox was of 
opinion that if the price of animal products remained low 
they too would demand fixed money wages.' 

In Dorsetshire the labourer was paid partly in money, 
partly by a free cottage and potato-land, and sometimes 
also partly in fuel.? In Mr. Chapman’s district, too, we find 
additions to income made in kind: a cottage free or at a 
nominal rent, straw for the Pigs, potato-land, gleanings, 
etc. In the south drink was generally provided, especially 
during harvest, and objection had lately been taken to this 
system under the Truck Act. But payment partly in kind 
survived more in Mr. Wilkinson’s district than anywhere 
else, and in Yorkshire in particular. There allowances of 
corn and meat were still given; the weekly labourers 
boarded in the farmhouse, milk and potato-land were given 
free, coals were drawn and allotments ploughed, and beer 


was provided at harvest and threshing time. 


7 Pte lll pedo23-0 in the south, in Mr. Chapman’s district, the servants 
received premiums, which were almost all connected with stock, as lamb- 
money, calf-money, pig-money, and so on: and also permission to keep 
a couple of sheep. Pt. II., p. 39, 81. So in Mr. Richards? district: Pt. 
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(c) Hours and the Quantity and Quality of the Work. 


The old summer hours for day and weekly labourers, 
viz. from six to six, had now ceased to rule. The winter 
hours, viz. from daylight till dark, were apparently still 
maintained. But hours varied from district to district and 
even from parish to parish, and they were no longer ruled 
by custom, but (as one Assistant Commissioner says) ““were 
a matter of contract.’? So that all that can be said in 
general is that they were not long, and that work often 
did not begin till seven o’clock in the morning. In the 
Unions visited by Mr. Chapman in Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire and Cornwall the hours had been de- 
creased by one and a half per day, which meant a loss of 
nine hours in the week to the farmer, wages meanwhile 
remaining the same.t' To the labourers this meant so 
much the more time for their allotments. Piece-workers 
were even better off in this respect; they often ceased work 
at three or four o’clock in the afternoon. In most districts, 
except in harvest-time, the actual hours worked were about 
nine to ten and a half in summer, and eight or nine in 
winter; the nominal hours are to be found by adding about 
an hour, or an hour and a half, for mealtimes. But it 
is impossible to say how long a labourer would be absent 
from home, seeing that some of them lived on the farm and 
others at a considerable distance. Women’s hours were 
generally shorter, while those of boys were often the same 
asthe men’s. The weekly labourers in the pasture-farming 
districts of the west worked rather longer; in Cumberland 
and Lancashire their normal day was from ten to eleven 
hours in summer and from eight to nine and a half in 
winter; and in Monmouth, Herefordshire, Cheshire and 
Derbyshire and on the Welsh border it was slightly longer 
again, viz. from eleven to twelve hours in summer and 
from nine and a half to ten in winter. The day of farm- 
servants was nominally longer by several hours; but in 
summer, when the cattle were out of doors, the cowman had 


« According to Messrs. Ashby and Bolton King the reduction of hours was in 
compensation for reduction of wages: ‘‘The reduction of wages since 1886 
has led to a wide movement for shorter hours.’’ Op. cit., p. 5. 
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an easier time, Sunday labour on the small farms was 
what the men most disliked, as, naturally, no such agree- 
ment could be made there as was made among the servants 
_ on the large farms, that all Sunday work should be under- 
taken by one man.: 

Moderate though these hours were, the men were often 
desirous of shortening them still further on Saturdays. In 
the neighbourhood of the manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts they sometimes had their Saturday afternoons alto- 
gether free, like the industrial workers. In other places 
they were satisfied if work came to an end at four o’clock. 
This was the rule in Brecknock, where it was found to in- 
cline the labourers to work harder at other times. But 
several objections were made to any further shortening of 
hours. Some farmers held that the shorter the hours, the 
more money would the labourers demand for overtime :? 
a fear which was certainly well-grounded where the 
labourers held allotments, and probably too it would be- 
come difficult to pay for overtime in beer, which was still 
sometimes done. Others said that a concession of this 
sort once made could never be taken back; though one 
farmer in Scotland had proposed that there should be a 
general reduction of hours, on condition that the men 
bound themselves by contract to work more quickly and 
economically, and that if then they did not keep their 
contract, the old hours should be re-introduced. 

This brings us to compare the quality and quantity of 
work done at this date with that done earlier. The material 
contained in the Reports is not sufficient to enable us to do 
so properly, and most of the Assistant Commissioners pur- 
posely abstained from giving an opinion. We are never 
told that the quantity and quality remained the same in 
spite of the shortening of hours. The only quarrel is as 
to whether they had decreased more than in proportion. 
Many farmers were inclined to say that they had, attrib- 


1 “Tt is the irksomeness and monotony of such labour which makes it so 
difficult to get younger men to take to dairy work.’’ Pt. II., p. 24, 7o. 

2 “‘The more leisure men have, the higher does this standard of living 
become, and. the more money do they require to make that leisure profit- 
able to themselves and others.”? Pt. Wks 2p, 168} 
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uting this to the less skilled labour and the decreased 
interest taken in the work; the old men died and the best of 
the young people went away. Complaints were most 
frequent in Norfolk and Suffolk : least frequent in the 
north; according to the unanimous judgment of employers 
in the northern counties the goodwill of the men, at least, 
was the same as ever. But there was a fair consensus of 
opinion throughout the whole of the country to the effect 
that ‘‘skilled labour’? was retrograding. Married men, 
who understood the care of horses, were not willing to 
undertake it: and everywhere it was difficult to find cow- 
herds. The disinclination for the long hours and the 
unpleasant work increased. Labourers skilled in all-round 
agricultural work continually became scarcer. This, how- 
ever, is not to be charged to the ill-will of the labourers, 
but in the first place to the fact that the division of labour 
was being more and more introduced on large farms,’ and 
in consequence men skilled all round naturally preferred 
jobbing work to earning the day-wages of ordinary 
labourers.2. We hear no such complaints from the small 
farms. But we do hear also that the farmers and older 
labourers failed to teach the young men: however, it was 
hoped that technical education might make good this 
deficiency.* In the second place machinery often made it 
useless to learn the old hand-work.s And thirdly, the 
farmers in various parts of the country had preferred to 


1 The principle of the division of labour upon large farms has been so 
generally adopted that each man becomes accustomed to a_ particular 
Ikind of work, and has little chance of learning work of another sort.’? Pt. 
TU epee £75050: 

2 “These men while finding work in the neighbourhood during busy 
seasons, take jobs all over the country at other times, and often remain 
idle rather than accept the wages paid to unskilled labour. 4 Rts TV.a up: 
y7, “Skilled work . . . done not so often by the ordinary staff.” 
Part II., loc. cit. 

3 Ibid. 

4 According to a Report of the Technical Education Committee of the 
Warwickshire County Council, 1894, committees to carry out the Technical 
Education Act had been established in 80 per cent. of the villages with 200 
to 300 inhabitants, and in 85 per cent. of those with more than 300. 

s ‘Machinery has superseded much of the old skilled work.’? Pt. VI., 
p- 13, 21. ‘Labourers are more skilful in the use of machines and less 
skilful-in the use of hand tools than they were.’’ Pt. II., p. 17, 50. 
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employ young lads rather than grown men.t The final 
Report of the Census of 1891 contains the following 
interesting calculations? of the age-distribution of 100,000 
agricultural labourers : 

ee 


Years. 1881, 1891. 
15 to 20 20,513 21,031 
20 to 25 13,012 13,237 
25 to 45 31,562 32,750 
45 to 65 25,460 24,035 
65 and over 9,453 8,974 


This shows undoubtedly, as the Registrar General says, 
that there was no ground for claiming ‘‘ that the migration 
of young men from the country to the towns has left the 
farmers dependent either upon the very young or the very 
old for their labour.’”? It shows also that a relative 
decrease in the age of the agricultural population had taken 
place: and further that men over forty-five in particular 
had been turned off. They had evidently fallen victims 
to the desire to obtain cheaper labour, and had become 
paupers, if not able to gain their livelihood from allotments 
or small holdings. For it is improbable that they either 
emigrated or migrated to any great extent. But there is 
nothing to show that men of the age classes under forty- 
five had not migrated to a greater degree than formerly, 
or that those who went were not the most intelligent and 
energetic. For the Report tells us also that the number 
of agricultural labourers had fallen from 830,452 in 1881 
to 756,557 in 1891, and that of women employed in agri- 
culture from 40,346 to 24,150: so that the total fall is from 
870,798 to 780,707, or 10.3 per cent. And if we take the 


1 “The complaint is often made by the men." . .-.. that mere boys 
are engaged to do the work formerly done bye men, eer tel oe 9. 
“In Northumberland . . . some farmers are employing much younger 
men than formerly, owing to the scarcity of labour caused by migration, 
and that this accounted for the complaints as to the men’s. skill. In 
Cumberland and Lancashire . . . some farmers there were employing 
mererladse Pt. Lil. p. 10, ge 

d PULTIS orga 

3p. 43. The number of ‘General Labourers’ had increased from 
559,769 to 596,075. To his no small astonishment the reader falls in the 
same Report upon a different figure for the agricultural labourers, viz, 
847,954 tO 733,433. Pp. 57. 
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actual strength of the age classes to be in the same pro- 
portion as that of the 100,000 given above, the decrease 
for the various classes will be in round numbers 12,000, 
8,000, 14,000, 29,000 and 11,000 respectively. 

According to the same report the age-distribution of the 
male population of England and Wales between the ages 
of 15 and 25! (army, navy and seamen excepted) was as 
follows :— 


Years. Number. Percentage. 
15 to 20 see 1,448,500 see 100 
20 to 25 ond 1,271,400 tae 87 


while that of the corresponding male agricultural popula- 
tion was in round numbers :— 


Siew y Number and Number and 
RSA, percentage, 1881. percentage, r8q1. 
15 to 20 ace 171,000 OF 100% +. 159,000 Or 100% 
20 to 25 bod 108,000 or 63% ... 100,000 0r 63% 


The distribution among 1,000,000 males of the rural 
districts was? 


Years. Number. Percentage, 
I5 to 20 aise 52,204 mle 100 
20 to 25 she 39,172 605 77 


Thus the above figures (given in round numbers) show 
that the decrease of the agricultural population of the ages 
between 20 and 25 as compared with that of the class 
between 15 and 20 was 24 per cent. more than that of the 
whole population, and 14 per cent. more than that of the 
rural districts generally. No detailed statistical proof is 
needed to show that this is to be attributed to migration. 
It falls in the years between 20 and 25, and the percentage 
remains the same as before. 

As in the previous decade, so in the decade 1881 to 1891, 
the population had decreased in a number of agricultural 
counties, viz. in 13, eight of which are Welsh, and tive 
English. They are:—Montgomery (11.68 per cent.), 
Cardigan (9.20 per cent.), Radnor (7.58 per cent.), 
Flint (7.01 per cent.), Huntingdon (5.51 per cent.), 
Merioneth (5.15 per cent.), Shropshire (4.18 per cent.), 


L ps 105, 
abner at. 
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Hereford (3.93 per cent.), Rutland (3.84 per cent.), 
Anglesey (2.57 per cent.), Cornwall (2.43 per cent.), 
Brecknock (2.34 per cent.), Pembroke (2.00 per cent.). 
And while the decennial rate of increase for the whole of 
England and Wales was 11.65 per cent., it was under 
5 per cent. in Lincoln (.91), Carnarvon (1.44), Dorset 
(2.17), Cambridge (2.60), Wilts (2.68), Suffolk (over 
Westmoreland (2.96), Norfolk (3.03), Denbigh (3.29), 
Oxford (3.49), Somerset (3.84), Gloucester (4.52) and 
Devon (4.60). The counties near London show a very 
considerable rate of increase: the coal-mining districts 
come next, and lastly the manufacturing districts. 

The number of English emigrants had never since 1851 
been so considerable as in the decade under consideration. 
It was :— 


1851-61 aoe ie 640,316 
1861-71 ms =e 649,742 
1871-81 mae aD 996,038 
1881-91 ag tee 157257072 


(d) The Causes of the Rural Exodus.2 


The causes driving the labourer to the towns, to the 
United States, and to the Colonies were of course various. 
The first and most important was lack of employment,3 
which needs no further discussion after what has been said 
above. In most neighbourhoods only so many labourers 
as could be regularly employed remained. Demand and 
supply were “fairly balanced.’’* It is true that this may 
seem to be contradicted by the complaints of the farmers 
as to the scarcity of labourers, and the information as to 
the existence of a superfluity of labour in the large 
villages : nor do these two points seem to be in agreement 
with each other. But on closer inspection the contradic- 
tions are solved. The farmers did not like to see the best 
and strongest labourers departing; and they had difficulty 


1 Census of England and Wales, General Report, PDae7x Opel Os 

2 Cp. Ashby and King, op. cit., pp. 196 f. 

3 “‘Three-fourths of the migration, at all events up to the last two or 
three years, may probably be attributed to want of work.’’ Op. cit. 

ANP Wilng aks Pity 3G, NEtin Wis Soo hu Gat hotel apy ty Tet Hl fine De ijn wets 
IT, p. 18, 42. 
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in supplying their occasional demand for extra labour :* 
while the superfluous labourers in the large villages con- 
sisted partly of old men and bad workmen, partly of good 
men who claimed high wages. 

The theory that the agricultural population in general 
was unconquerably attracted by the towns cannot be 
seriously maintained. It was necessary that some of the 
labourers should leave the land. Their going profited 
those who remained, by preventing wages from falling 
with the falling prices of provisions. But this was 
naturally not profitable for the farmer: for him, from the 
economic point of view, a larger supply of labour would 
have been desirable. It is not surprising that it was pre- 
cisely the youngest and strongest element which found 
its way to strange parts. The young were still free; and 
they had the best hope of quickly making an income far 
above that of the ordinary agricultural labourer. Their 
position in the country was by no means so Satisfactory 
that a strong, energetic, intelligent young man would not 
naturally strive to improve it. And finally it was because 
the young men received lower wages than their elders that 
the farmer employed them by preference. 

This view of the case may be supported by various other 
observations. The labourers did not depart where good 
allotments could be obtained, where good houses could 
be had at a fair rent, where, as on Lord Tollemache’s 
estates, three acres of pasture were provided with every 
cottage, or where they had a good hope of becoming in- 
dependent.2, This was repeatedly remarked in Cumber- 
land and Lancashire. There much arable had been turned 
into pasture, and mines and great manufacturing towns 
with their pleasures were in the neighbourhood, but never- 
theless the labourers migrated very little:3 the farm- 
servants received high wages and saved so that they might 


to Ptr Dayo, r4en eta Y Loe D amit eet Ocean t eal ema mane 42 f. “In the 
larger corn and root-growing Roses: ne: Wee che epi nora busy times 
is most severe. In Monmouth there is in harvest-time a desperate struggle 


to gather. in Si CLODS Acai Veep mee 


2 Pt. IV., 7, 7. Ashby and King, June, 1893, p. 198. Pt. II., pp. 12, 
20 and 13, A 


2p tL pears 
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some day be able to rent a small farm. So that it was a 
very superficial view which attributed the exodus solely 
to the neighbourhood of the railways and the pleasures of 
the great towns. So acute an observer as Bolton King 
was of opinion that ‘‘the neighbourhood of railways had no 
doubt considerable influence in the past, but now that 
communication is easy from any spot, its influence is too 
general for it to be classed as a special cause.’”! Certainly 
we cannot generalise from his statement that ‘‘the fascina- 
tion of town life has practically no effect in this district ; 
men prefer country life in itself’?; for evidence to the 
contrary was given before the Commission: we hear of 
“the desire for a less dull, less monotonous life.”? But in 
the first place evidence of this kind is infrequent, and pro- 
bably relates rather to the women than the men; and 
secondly, it does not appear whether the motive was not 
rather the shorter hours of the industrial workers, to- 
gether with the possibility of independence during leisure. 
One of the Assistant Commissioners expresses this view 
without any qualification ;? and it is supported by the fact 
that there was special difficulty in keeping unmarried 
cowmen and married stablemen. Perhaps, too, the old 
semi-feudal, patronising relationships of English village 
life were no longer quite pleasing to the younger genera- 
tion; though in the south coal clubs, clothing clubs and 
blanket charities were still gladly accepted. 

The attraction of the towns seems to have been more 
felt by the younger population in Northumberland than 
_ elsewhere. For as regards Northumberland there can be 
no talk of men being driven into the towns by unsatis- 
factory economic conditions or by want of employment. 
Wilson Fox expresses with great certainty the opinion 
that the young people of both sexes went to the towns 
in order to lead a life of greater freedom and variety than 
would be possible on an out-of-the-way farm. But he 


TPOp City, spyeto 7: 

2 “The very long hours and the consequent entire absorption of the 
labourer’s time . . . . the great cause driving young men into the 
towns: 7 Pt. EV... py 7.7: 

3 On this and similar points cp. Life in our Villages, 1891, p. 54. 
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adds the significant words ‘‘and at the same time to raise 
themselves in the social scale.’’? Indeed it is very diffi- 
cult to explain why young people on one side of the 
mountains, i.e. in Cumberland and Lancashire, found so 
little fault with the monotony of their lives, while on the 
other side, in Northumberland, the desire for a fuller ex- 
istence was so strongly developed. But a comparison of 
conditions and prospects shows that in Northumberland 
they remained longer under the parental roof, working to 
swell the family income; and the young man could not 
become independent till he was in a position to employ 
several maid-servants. And even if he did attain in- 
dependence he did not ordinarily rise above the headship 
of a similar patriarchal labourer’s household. 

Similar facts were reported from the south of England. 
Mr. Chapman writes: ‘‘Young menconstantly seek service 
in the police force, the post office, or railways, or in tram- 
way companies where the pay is often small, but the rise is 
certain and a pension probable.’’ And in enumerating 
the causes of migration (a higher standard of comfort, the 
desire for a freer and a less dull life, the low standard 
of wages, the miserable condition of many of the cottages, 
and the reduction of the working staff on many farms) 
he includes ‘‘the absence of any prospect of making pro- 
vision for old age.’”? 

Nevertheless, although the opinion that the agricultural 
labourer was simply attracted by the pleasures of the town 
can be refuted, the fact must be emphasised that a dis- 
inclination for the old kind of life was increasing in the 
younger generation. The women, who were much freer 
than formerly from ordinary field labour, liked to live in 
the villages, where they had opportunities for conversa- 
tion with their neighbours and where the children could 
get to school without having miles to go; in the village 
the labourer, now associated with others for common ends 
in his union or co-operative society, and taking part in 
political life more than he used, was better able to keep in 


ON GUE Fs Sh Gm 
anPt. Vive p.ei2,020: 
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touch with his comrades, and had more opportunities of 
reading both books and papers. So, too, benevolence 
had taken new and more modern forms: libraries and 
reading-rooms were provided, and kindly landlords 
opened their parks for the favourite games, e.g., for 
cricket. In short, there was an increasing desire for 
society and social life. 

Thus many English labourers at the period we are 
discussing showed a strong desire for economic and 
personal independence, a less monotonous. existence 
and a higher standard of life. They wanted better 
dwellings, and were not content with the miserable 
cottages still to be found in many neighbourhoods. They 
would no longer be patronised in the old fashion, and 
they stood over against the employers to sell their wares, 
that is to say their labour; they preferred to go some 
miles to get to the village, and to pay more in rent, 
rather than to live in a house near the farm but belonging 
to the farmer. The relation of labourer to farmer varied 
in different parts of the country, but seems to have been 
best where the social gulf between them was small, as in 
pasture-farming districts and those with middling and 
small farms, and to have been least cordial where that 
gulf opened most widely, as in corn-growing and large 
farming districts. In Warwickshire, where the Agri- 
cultural Union movement began, the lack of cordiality even 
became an armed neutrality. In some districts, rather 
curiously, the new spirit resulted in mutual recognition 
of the fact that the farmer’s concern was not solely with 
the payment of wages. In a psychological aspect all 
this meant that the labourer had made moral progress; 
and indeed the point is emphasised again and again. 
We are told that he was more sober, more temperate, and 
came less into conflict with the law, though, as has been 
mentioned already, the same could not be said for his 
wife. 

The old farm system, then, seemed to be shaken to its 
foundations. A labouring class, dependent solely upon 
wages and producing a multitude of children destined to 
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the same lot, seemed to have no long future before it. 
Out of this conviction grew the proposals made for over- 
coming existing difficulties. Innocent politicians hoped 
everything from an extension of piece-work. They did 
not consider that piece-work can only profit the labourer 
if there is a greater quantity of work to be done; whereas 
in this case the farmers were obliged to save labour as 
much as possible. Under these circumstances it simply 
meant less employment and less wages. Others proposed 
profit-sharing, or agricultural co-operation, though one of 
the two celebrated farms at Assington in Suffolk, which 
used to be cited in every publication on the subject, had 
fallen a victim to the agricultural crisis. Attempts of the 
kind have hitherto had so little practical result that in a 
historical work like the present we cannot discuss them in 
detail." Mr. Bolton Xing thought that societies of the kind 
might in the future arise out of the needs and endeavours 
of allotment-holders. Thus there were already among 
them threshing-associations, hiring a threshing-machine 
in common.? But to create them at that time, and artifi- 
cially, seemed, judged by all experience, to be premature 
as regarded the immense majority of. agricultural 
labourers. 

The one thing which offered a prospect of immediate 
success was the allotment or cow-pasture. Allotments had 
multiplied greatly between 1885 and 1893. Where 
labourers did not take them when opportunity offered 
(the hinds of Northumberland and married farm-servants 
excepted) it was generally because they already had vege- 
table-gardens and potato-patches, for which they paid 
sometimes manure, sometimes labour, sometimes money 
and sometimes nothing at all; or because the rents 
demanded were high; or the allotments were at a distance 
from the cottages; or the land was bad. In the north, 
labourers had apparently the same disinclination to take 
allotments as formerly, but they were by no means dis- 


es 
™ Stubbs, The Land and the Labourers, gives an exhaustive account of 
them. And for two examples of very successful profit-sharing see Pt. IIT., 


p- 10, 14, and Pt. IT., p. 15, 41 (Northumberland and Berkshire). 
2 Ashby and King, March, 1893, p. 13. 
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inclined to take cow-pastures. These were not infre- 
quently to be found in pasture districts; but nothing 
similar to the old commons approved itself.t Cows, 
however, were much less commonly kept than pigs, 
unless where a farmer forbade the keeping of the latter for 
fear of thefts. 

Three results of experience, taken from the articles by 
Messrs. Ashby and Xing, may be stated here. First, the 
gross produce of the spade-cultivated allotments was on an 
average 25 per cent. higher than that of land cultivated 
in the ordinary way; and the results were best on heavy 
clay soils. Secondly, hired labour was more and “more 
used by allotment-holders; many labourers found them- 
Selves in a position intermediate between those of farmer 
and labourer. Thirdly, the experience of the labourers 
was that allotments had hindered the fall of wages, both 
because they directly and indirectly increased the demand 
for labour, and because they created a reserve-fund similar 
to that of a trade union. Here again, therefore, the con- 
clusion obtained by inductive methods contradicts the de- 
ductive conclusion of J. S. Mill: and it may be taken as 
trustworthy, since one of the writers was himself a labourer 
and an allotment-holder. The harm which has been done 
by the deductive proposition needs no discussion. 

Still greater hopes were set, and were increasingly set, 
upon small holdings: partly because the wife would there 
have a greater sphere of activity. The labourers desired 
them greatly: but the cost of the necessary buildings 
stood in the way of their establishment. Many labourers 
might have had them without leaving their villages They 
had generally been successful when they had been pasture- 
farms, or in fruit and vegetable-growing districts, or where 
the small holder had well-paid work for a farmer in his 
leisure time. Small farmers who were entirely indepen- 
dent still led a poverty-stricken existence, largely from 


lack of capital. Only the greatest exertion of their own 


1 RET Ven ps loz. 
2 March, 1893, pp. 8 f. Cp. also Stubbs, pp. 13 f.. and Bye. ip 
Stellen p edit e200 tf . 
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powers and those of their dependents sufficed to keep 
them above water. 


(e) The Labourer in Wales. 


The condition of the labourer in Wales was dependent 
on three circumstances: first, the prevalence of pasture- 
farming; secondly, the great number of small and middle- 
sized peasant holdings; and thirdly, the considerable ex- 
pansion of mining and manufactures. The two first 
caused farm-servants living in the farm-house to pre- 
ponderate over day-labourers, and secured to the labourer 
constant employment, and board in the farm-house. Even if 
he was nominally hired by the week, the farmers made sure 
at the hiring-fair of his services as well as of those of the 
servants. The third point meant an attraction for all 
superfluous labour, and the rise of wages. Thus Wales 
exhibited the phenomena of primitive and highly developed 
agriculture side by side. Beside small farmers depending 
on their families for the greater part of their labour, and 
on occasion taking part in it themselves, and middling 
farmers whose work depended on unmarried servants, and 
few of whom knew anything of book-keeping, there were 
piece-workers, whose high wages had to compensate them 
for times of unemployment; and other labourers who as 
occasion served turned from agriculture to industry, to 
which their employers made no objection. In the south- 
east the native labourers had so entirely disappeared in 
many neighbourhoods that an immigration from England 
had taken place; while in the south-west, in Pembroke- 
shire and Carmarthenshire, the eighteenth century custom 
of annual hiring, with an obligation on the wife to help 
in the work,’ still persisted. 


1 ‘*The Jabourer as a rule has a holding of a few acres which a farmer 
sub-lets to him as a ‘bound tenant,’ that is on the condition that he is 
to work on that particular farm. He is also paid, in cash, ae Ne from 6s. 


to 7s. a week . . . His employer carries his hay and coal, and if he 
tills the land, it is also ploughed for him and his corn is carried home . ®% 
The wives . . . . should work when required . . . . for turnip 


hoeing and general harvesting.”’ Vol. TI., pp. 18, 37, and 10, 15. 
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It is interesting, too, to note that the endeavour to save 
in the labour-bill had led to a further extension of the 
farm-servant system. While in England the farmer 
would have been glad to be able to keep the labourer in 
the cottages belonging to the farm, his Welsh contem-. 
porary forced his labourers off the farm, so that villages 
arose where formerly there had been almost nothing but 
Squatter-settlements. (So the Keltic tribal system, it will 
be remembered, was distinguished precisely by a manner 
of settlement in which the holdings of the members of 
the tribe did not lie together in villages or towns, but 
were scattered over the country’). And the labourer was 
not sorry to go; he, too, had a sense of independence, and 
wanted more society, and opportunities for his children’s 
education, desires which were still more strongly developed 
in the women. 

In Wales there was properly speaking no labour ques- 
tion, but a servant question. The farmer complained 
that he could get no maids; the attraction of town life drew 
them away: and the men complained of bad food and 
unsatisfactory sleeping accommodation, or that they could 
not sit by the kitchen fire after supper. It is characteristic, 
too, that the short-lived strike associations chiefly en- 
deavoured to obtain shorter hours, and that the strongest 
union aimed indeed at furthering the interests of the 
labourer~at all times, but was especially to agitate ‘‘in 
favour of better accommodation for servants at farm 
houses.’’? The fact is, however, surprising, for the Com- 
mission of 1867 showed an increase of labourers, at least 
in North Wales.3 

The hours, though shortened, were still longer than in 
England; ten-and-a-half to eleven-and-a-half in summer, 


1 Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 149. So Mr. Llewellyn 
Thomas writes that ‘‘village life is not a marked characteristic of rural 
Walesecra me se EACH family leads a life of comparative isolation 


There are scores of parishes that have no villages at all, and in such 
districts the labourers dwell in cottages that line ‘the road side or dot the 
ihe slopes. The ecclesiastical parish is the sole bond of union.’’ 
Vol. bE a 22) 

2 tid Pp. 29, 

3 See Appendix V1, below. 
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and from sunrise to sunset in winter. Possibly the much 
smaller demand for allotments may be connected with this 
fact: but the labourers had often gardens and potato-plots, 
which of course was to a great extent the explanation. As 
in other districts where pasture-farming was the chief 
agricultural employment, the labourers expressed a strong 
desire for small holdings, which the wife could manage 
when they went to work. Few of them had cows; and 
pig-keeping, though still frequent, had decreased, both 
because there was often no ground to let the animals run 
on, especially when the labourer had moved into the 
village, and because sanitary regulations had made it 
more difficult to keep them. The pig, however, has not 
so much to do with the consumption-side in the labourer’s 
budget as with the income. He is considered by the Irish 
and Welsh as ‘‘the gentlemen who pays the rent.”’ 
Generally speaking, conditions in Wales as well as in 
England were said to be satisfactory. In North Wales 
things had been perhaps rather better with the labourer 
in 1879 than they were at the beginning of the nineties; 
but in South Wales he had never been in so good a 
position. As elsewhere, the demand for labour had fallen, 
but mining, industry and migration had prevented the flood- 
ing of the market. In Wales as in England the system of 
money-wages was extending, and though there was still 
much equality of social position between the farmer who 
worked for himself and his servants and labourers, yet this 
network of mutual relations was being more and more 
broken up, and the pure ‘‘cash-nexus’’ was being formed, 
favoured probably by the growth of villages which lay at a 
distance from the farm-house. But no such abuse of this 
relation as we have seen in Dorsetshire at an earlier date 
appears to have existed, and in Wales, too, the labourers 
had become more independent both socially and economic- 
ally. I have no space to dwell longer on this point, but I 
may indicate to sociologists a sphere in which a departed 
social order may be still frequently discerned through the 
existing economic conditions. So also, condemned though 
it is both by our Christian morality and by our modern 
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economy, which depends on_ private property and 
monogamy, the frequency and even regularity of ante- 
marital sexual intercourse in Wales cannot be explained 
solely by the opportunities offered, since the opportunities 
belong, as is evident, to the customs of the country. Thus 
Lleuffer Thomas considered that “hereditary and racial 
characteristics may have something to do with these ante- 
marital irregularities.”"* | Wherever Kelts dwell or have 
dwelt these irregularities are found: the church and 
Christianity have not succeeded in suppressing them, and 
Lieuffer Thomas remarks ‘“‘that this peculiar deviation 
from moral rectitude is perhaps greatest in those very 
countries that are most distinguished by their zeal for 
orthodox belief,’’ namely in Scotland and Wales. 

In one point Wales showed some superiority over Eng- 
land. Even here there was not much opportunity for 
intellectual stimulus or rational recreation, but the ancient — 
national Fisteddfods, a kind of Olympian contests in song 
and Keltic literature, lifted the people a little above the 
spiritless uniformity of economic life. Lleuffer Thomas 
thought that the religious communities, which it is well 
known are very powerful in Wales, might well step in 
to supply these social needs. The hiring-fairs were the 
great festivals of the Welsh labourer’s life. The 
farmers complained of them still as they had done 
in the eighteenth century, saying that they were 
occasions of vice and extravagance, and_ inclined 
servants to change their places. One complaint, 
however, they prudently hid in their own bosoms, namely, 
that the fairs offered servants a favourable opportunity 
of studying the labour market and obtaining fairer and 
better wages. 

Finally let me add that in Wales as in England the 
development of technical education was expected to do 
away with the unskilfulness of the labourer, and therefore 
with many connected difficulties. 
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CHAPTER VFI. 
THE LABOURER FROM 1894 TO 1906. 


Onty after long hesitation have I ventured to set the title 
“Chapter VI.’ at the head of these few pages, the contents 
of which are plainly inadequate to it. But the plan 
of the book allows of no other designation ; and I find some 
comfort in the fact that the inadequacy is due to no fault 
of mine. : 

In the year 1894 everything pointed to the conclusion 
that the next ten or twelve years would see a radical change 
in the position of the agricultural labourer. The Act of 
that year had laid the way freely open to new develop- 
ments. But as a matter of fact very little has happened. 
The Acts have borne little fruit: according to Miss L. 
Jebb: only five County Councils have organised small 
holdings, namely those of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Worces- 
tershire, Hants and Cambridgeshire. In Lincoln and 
Norfolk the demand was so great that the land at the dis- 
posal of the Councils was not sufficient, and had to be 
cut up into very small parcels. Miss Jebb also tells us 
that in Worcestershire some Parish Councils have pro- 
vided allotments. 

Nor did it seem possible that greater results should be 
achieved without some reform of the existing legislation. 
Two things were necessary ; first, that the authorities 
should have power to acquire more land, and secondly 
that it should be made easier for tenants to purchase their 
holdings. Bills were introduced after 1900 ‘‘To provide 
facilities for the sale of land to occupying tenants and 
others in England and Wales,” and ‘‘To amend the Small 
Holdings Act, 1892’’; but they did not pass into law. 


1 L. Jebb, The Small Holdings of England, 1906, p. 44. 
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Fortunately, the increase of small holdings does not 
entirely depend on the initiative of the County Councils; 
and Miss Jebb is able to report cases where they have 
been provided by landowners, speculators and _ societies. 
The societies devoted to this purpose are the Lincoln- 
shire Small Holdings Association and the Norfolk Small 
Holdings Association.: 

Thus attempts have been made to follow the road whose 
goal is at once an improvement in the lot of the labourer 
and a sounder basis for English agriculture : but they have 
been so insignificant in view of the greatness of the task 
that it is impossible to consider their results as remedies 
for the evils in question. 

The Census of 1901 showed that the number of agri- 
cultural labourers had decreased again since 1891: it was 
732,927 as compared with 780,777.27, And complaints of 
the continued exodus of the younger generation from the 
land are louder than ever, as is shown especially by Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s admirable work on Rural England.3 
Moreover if Mr. Haggard is tight, the motives for the 
change are no longer what they were, but are such as to 
make the future of English agriculture, at least in some 
parts of the country, almost hopeless; that is, assuming 
that it continues to move in the old ruts. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago, according to the judgment of the best observers, 
there were still plenty of labourers quite content with their 
position and their work, provided they could get good 
wages, decent cottages, and allotments. But if what Mr. 
Haggard says is correct, that generation seems to have 
died out, or to be ending its days in the workhouse; and 


Tai bideepp aes se te 

2 According to the Summary Tables of the Census Returns (1903) 
1,071,040 persons were occupied in agriculture. But of these 202,757 were 
farmers or graziers, 123,125 were gardeners, 6,480 owners or operators of 
agricultural machinery, and 5,757 came under the head of “others engaged 
in or connected with agriculture.” This makes altogether 338,113. 338,113 
taken from 1,071,040 leaves 732,927. 

3 I call it admirable, because the author’s endeavour has been to observe 
with perfect freedom from prejudice and partisanship, so that the book 
makes an unusually favourable impression. But unfortunately his enquiries 
were made among farmers only, so that his description of the conditions 
obtaining among the labourers lacks perfect objectivity. 
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the new generation which has grown up is, at any rate 
in many parts of the country, no longer content with these 
advantages, but altogether despises the position of an 
agricultural labourer. Mr. Haggard writes :—‘‘The farm- 
labourer is looked’down on, especially by young women 
of his own class, and consequently looks down upon him- 
self. He is at the very bottom of the social scale.’? And 
it requires no remarkable knowledge of psychology to 
understand that if this is so ‘‘he does not care for learning 
the finer arts of husbandry.’* Besides, greater emphasis 
is now laid on the attractions offered by the social life and 
pleasures of the towns, and on the possibility of rising 
in the social scale, or of losing identity among the mass 
of the inhabitants, whereas under country conditions a man 
can never get away from the fact of his own social position 
or the incidents of his family life. It is worth noticing 
that similar observations have been made in north-east 
Germany, where there is a labouring class very much like 
that of England. 

However, no exclusive importance attaches to these 
points, for Mr. Haggard tells us also that men go to the 
towns for the sake of higher wages. And so, having 
given due weight to these considerations, we are brought 
back to our own immediate subject. 

The consequence of the exodus is that labour is scarce 
in many parts of the country, and especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great cities and the mining and manu- 
facturing districts. This sends up wages, while the work 
is badly done, because those who remain behind are for the 
most part either old or bad workmen; so that the labour 
cost of production increases and makes the struggle for 
existence more than ever difficult for the farmers. It is 
true that at the beginning of the period wages were low, 
especially in the eastern counties; but the year 1896 was 
a turning-point, and since then the average rate seems 
to have gone up continuously. The following figures, 
taken from the Report on Changes of Wages, show this 


t Rider Haggard, Rural England, ed. 1906, Conclusions. 
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upward movement very clearly for the period up to the 
end of the last century.’ 


1895 — £2,629 1898 + £7,190 
1896 + £ 383 1899 uF £6,469 
1897 + £2,411 1900 £9,939 


We have also two exhaustive enquiries by Mr. Wilson 
Fox, which cover the whole ground, and enable us to 
penetrate more deeply into the conditions obtaining; but 
too much faith must not be rested on his data, seeing that 
they mostly come from farmers, though some, and in 
particular the figures for the money-wages, are from the 
chairmen of Rural District Councils. We know, too, 
that statistics of weekly earnings give rather too favourable 
an impression. Still, they suffice to show the differences 
existing between one county and another. 

For 1898? Mr. Wilson Fox puts the average weekly 
earnings of the ordinary agricultural labourer, taking 
money-wages and the estimated value of allowances to- 
gether, at 16s. 10d. for England, and 16s. 5d. for Wales. 
The highest rates were those paid in Durham (20s. 9d.) 
and Glamorgan (igs. 1d.), the lowest, those in Suffolk 
(14s. 5d.) and Cardigan (14s. gd.)._ In north Lancashire, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, farm-servants got two 
meals more than formerly. These estimates do not include 
the wages of stewards, bailiffs or casual labourers. 

The second of Mr. Wilson Fox’s Reports appeared 
in 1905,3 and relates to the year 1902; but the author 
expresses his conviction that “‘the figures now published 
for 1902 substantially apply to the years 1903 and 1904.” 
According to his reckoning the average weekly earnings 
had risen since 1898 by 4 per cent. in England and 6.6 


per cent. in Wales :— Ordinary All classes of 
Agricultural Labourers. Agricultural 
1898.4 1902. Labourers. 

England ae 16s. od. ede 17s. 5d. ius 18s. 3d. 

Wales... sec Is, 6d. mre 178. 7d. ane 17s. 3d. 


1 The minus sign denotes a fall in wages per week, and the plus sign a rise. 
2 Report of Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages and Earnings of Agricultural 


Labourers, 1900. 
3 Second Report by Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages and Earnings 


of Agricultural Labourers, 1905. 
4 I do not know why the figures for 1898 in the Second Report differ 


from those in the first. 
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Durham and Glamorgan still show the highest weekly 
average, with 22s. 2d. and 2is. 3d. respectively, while 
Oxford and Cardigan now stand lowest, with 14s. 6d. and 
15s. 8d. Elsewhere wages moved between these two ex- 
tremes in such a way as to show the effect of the com- 
petition of mines, trade and manufacture in raising the 
rate above the minimum. The following counties had a 
high average :—Northumberland (21s. 7d.), Derbyshire 
and Lancashire (20s. 7d.), Middlesex (20s. 4d.), Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland (2os.), Surrey (20s.), Yorkshire 
(19s. 10d., 19s. 2d., and 18s. tod. in the respective 
Ridings), Nottingham (19s. 9d.), Kent (19s. 7d.), Mon- 
mouthshire (18s. 10d.) and Cheshire (18s. 9d.). 

But if we proceed to analyse these figures, and to enquire 
the rates of money-wages and the value set upon allow- 
ances, we shall be somewhat surprised at the amount 
allowed in some counties for payments in kind. In Hants, 
for example, it runs to 4s., in Dorset to 3s. ad., in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Somerset to 3s. sd., in Devonshire to 
3s. 4d.: estimates which speak for themselves to anyone 
acquainted with the history of wages in these counties. 
Subtracting the amounts set down for allowances, the rate 
of wages falls to 11s. 11d. in Dorsetshire, 12s. in Oxford- 
shire, 12s. 4d. in Norfolk, 12s. 8d. in Cambridgeshire, 
12s. od. in Wilts and 12s. 11d. in Gloucestershire. 

I cannot avoid the impression, therefore, that in spite 
of all the talk about a great rise of wages, the lot of the 
rural labourer is still no enviable one in many parts of the 
midlands, south, south-east and south-west, and that con- 
sequently he still has strong inducement to turn his back 
on the land, even where his sense of self-respect is com- 
paratively undeveloped. It must be remembered, too, 
that in many places the housing is still wretched, and 
both allotments and small holdings are wanting. 

Recalling in conclusion some of the more prominent 
characteristics of agricultural labour at the present day— 
the diminishing number of the labourers, their loss ,of 
interest in their work, and the rise of wages in many parts 
of the country—we shall be led to conclude that the Unions, 
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which thirty or more years ago were expected to solve the 
problem of rural labour as well as those of the town 
artisan, must be moribund. And so in fact they are. 
In 1892 there were twelve Unions for agricultural labourers 
and fishermen, with 36,986 members. In 1897 only six 
remained, with a membership of 3,879. Two years later 
the membership had fallen by more than one third, and 
showed only 2,323. In 1901 five Unions survived, with 
a membership of 1,840:' and in August 1906 two only 
were left, the one registered, in Norfolk, the other, un- 
registered, in Dorset. The Norfolk Union does not limit 
membership to agricultural labourers; and it consists 
for the most part of men of the older generation. 


* The figures given above are from the Annual Abstracts of Labour 
Statistics in the United Kingdom. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


In concluding such a work as the present the author is 
in danger of passing from the réle of historian to that of 
politician. It is a danger which he must avoid, especially 
if he bea foreigner. All that becomes him is to emphasise 
the main points in the history he has traced, and briefly 
to state what, in his opinion, will be the future course 
of development. 

Up to the present time the two most important stages in 
the history of the agricultural labourer have been, first, 
his acquisition of personal freedom, and secondly his 
severance from land and capital. The first was a historical. 
process, desired by many but (in its totality as apart from 
its various steps) intended by no one. The second was 
on the contrary definitely intended, end as well as means, 
by many people. They desired to place a proletarian 
labouring class at the disposal of the farmer, believing 
that such a step was in the interest both of employers and 
the public. Those who so believed looked at things from 
the farmers’ standpoint; possibly they thought themselves 
political economists; but they were no statesmen. To bea 
statesman a man must be able to hold in one view all the 
manifold and interdependent interests of the community, 
and to estimate correctly the total probable result of any 
measure. But the eighteenth century politicians who 
understood how to influence the government conceived the 
activities of the nation solely from the point of view of 
private, not of national, economy; and their measures had 
precisely the opposite effect to that which they expected. 

The consequences of their endeavour to create a labour- 
ing class owning neither land nor capital have been for 
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the labourer in the southern part of England physical 
deterioration (particularly evident in Norfolls); loss of skill 
in his labour and of interest in his work; and, in the worst 
period of his history, demoralisation both of himself and 
his womankind, crime of all kinds, from thefts of wood 
to incest and arson, the loss of every motive restraining 
undue increase of population, and the blunting of all sense 
of independence and self-respect. The land has been 
progressively depopulated: first by the landlords, who 
expropriated farmers, cottiers and squatters, and therewith 
placed an agricultural proletariat at the disposal of the 
large farmer; then by the large farmer himself, whose 
efforts were above all directed to economy in wages and 
labour; next by the Poor Law authorities, in disbanding 
the army of parish poor created (chiefly) between 1795 and 
1834; and finally by the labourers themselves, who have 
sought by the method of migration and emigration, widely 
and strongly applied, to increase their income and to raise 
wages for those who remain on the soil. It was long 
before they adopted this method, and then it was not 
willingly, as Girdlestone and Arch had occasion to leatn 
in the sixties and seventies. But now it is with a light 
heart that they turn their backs on home. We need only 
refer in passing to the effect of all this in undermining 
the existence of various other classes in the villages and 
small towns, and lessening the effective demand from the 
country for the products of English industry in the 
towns. 

At the present day landlords and farmers are com- 
plaining of lack of hands, but the remedy they both alike 
apply is a further reduction in the number of labourers 
they employ. They increase the size of farms, use 
machinery to a greater extent, and add to the area under 
permanent pasture.t And yet facts have proved to 
demonstration that the system of the large farm cannot 
by itself meet the crisis, but on the contrary must tend to 


1 “Things are moving in something of a circle. The want of money and 
the scarcity of labour are evolving the system of large farms, and the 
system of large farming is tending to dispense more and more with the 
need of labour.”’ Life in our Villages, p. 14. 
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make things worse. It is noteworthy that neither land- 
lords nor farmers have asked for any abolition of or 
limitation on the right of free migration. They know 
too well that they themselves have caused the exodus: 
theirs was the policy of the enclosures, the campaign 
against the peasantry, the engrossing of farms, the intro- 
duction of machinery, the extension of permanent pasture, 
the reduction in wages, and the substitution of women’s 
and children’s labour for that of men. 

But if no one has dreamt of attacking the labourer’s 
liberty of movement, his condition, as determined by his 
expropriation, the high prices of the eighteenth century, 
and the mistakes of the poor laws and settlement laws, 
can hardly be described as one of complete personal 
freedom. And what would have happened if the interests 
of the upper classes had not chanced to cause them to 
amend those laws, while humanitarian considerations 
led to the passing of the Gangs Acts and the Education 
Acts, no one can say. 

I have already indicated that even the private 
economic interest—profit making—and the national 
interest, so far as production is concerned, .have had to 
suffer in consequence of the proletarianisation of the 
labourer. For, as we have often had occasion to note, 
what is wanting to-day is not merely labour, but also 
skill and interest on the part of such labourers as there 
are, and that varied agricultural production which was the 
natural consequence of a more varied rural society. 

As to the psychological motives which lead the labourer 
to depart from the land, agricultural work and village 
life do not offer sufficient attractions, nor sufficient material 
reward, in a country which has reached a high state of 
economic development, to compete in the long run with 
the higher wages and the pleasures of the town. Only 
the strongest of motives can turn the balance; and such 
a motive is found when the labourer has rights over the 
soil. If he can hope to improve his position by acquiring 
a holding of his own, he will stay on the land, and marry 
there, and for his children farm-service and day-labour 
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will be a stage on the road to independence, so that em- 
ployers will be at no loss for labour. It should be added 
that this desire for a bit of land at his own disposal is 
very deeply rooted at any rate in the villager’s breast : and 
it also develops in those born and brought up in a town 
if they live in the country for long together. 

Thus on social grounds it seems very probable that a 
connection between land and labour will once again be 
established: for there is no other way out of existing 
difficulties. | Sismondi admirably expressed the import- 
ance of such measures when he said :—‘‘A légard de la 
population agricole la tache générale du gouvernement 
consiste 4 réunir sans cesse le travail avec la propriété, a 
accélerer cette réunion par tous les moyens indirects de la 
législation, a donner la plus grande facilité pour les ventes 
d’immeubles.’’! Moreover such measures accord with the 
needs of agriculture itself. For the agricultural products 
which require little labour, or machine and not hand 
labour, now come from countries with much land and a 
thin population. Only the products which require hand- 
labour and, in many cases, much of it, remain to European 
agriculture. And such work can, for well-known reasons, 
only be done on small or middle-sized holdings; which 
have besides an advantage over large farms from the social 
point of view, in that their occupiers can more easily on 
occasion suit their manner of life to an unfavourable con- 
juncture. 

Parliament will probably be led by these considerations 
to pass the legislation needed to bring about a distribu- 
tion of landed property which will re-unite the labourer 
to the land. It is not impossible that Kent’s ideal will 
be realised at last, more than a century after its enuncia- 
tion; and it is more than probable that not only social and 
‘economic grounds, but also considerations of general 
policy, will contribute to this result. 

There is the more reason to expect this since hitherto 
failure has attended all attempts to apply to problems of 
agricultural labour the principles of reform which have 


1 Nouveaux principes, 1819. II., 339. 
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been effective in the realm of industrial labour. As ex- 
amples we need only mention labour laws, benefit clubs, 
trade unions and even co-operation. What has any of 
these done for the rural labourer? Obviously, the problem 
of agricultural labour differs in kind from the problem of 
industrial labour. Not that I mean to assert that the latter 
can be finally solved by the methods indicated. But at 
all events our present economic order depends on the 
institutions of liberty and private property in the means 
of production; and it is unthinkable that in a state of 
society recognising equality of rights private property 
should be permanently denied to a large class. Unless 
indeed all citizens renounce this right too, or in other 
words unless individual. private property gives way 
altogether to collective property. 

One more point may be mentioned in confirmation of 
the view here taken of the probable future development of 
the agricultural labouring class. Protection profited this 
class nothing; in fact, for reasons already given, the worst 
period of its history was passed under protection. Pro- 
tectionists, therefore, will not in future bring out this pre- 
scription when the agricultural labour problem is under 
discussion. But if they are wise they will press for the 
widest possible extension of small and middle-sized hold- 
ings, because such occupiers will be the strongest pillars 
of the protectionist party, as is convincingly proved by 
the experience of France, Germany and Switzerland. If 
England possessed a numerous class of small and middling 
peasant landholders, the victory of protection would be 
assured; and if in the nineteenth century she had had 
some hundred thousands of yeomen, the transition to free 
trade would have been an impossibility. 


ie NOX ele 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD ENCLOSURE. 


THE word enclosure is used to denote both the process of 
hedging-in wastes and commons, or parts of wastes and com- 
mons, or the strips of arable land previously lying open on the 
common fields, and the land itself when fenced. Enclosures have 
gone on from the middle ages down to the present day; and 
the question therefore arises whether they have borne the same 
character during all these centuries. The answer appears to 
be in the negative. Marshall, for example, draws a distinction 
between ‘‘old’’ and ‘“‘new’’ enclosures. Old enclosures, he 
says, are easily distinguished from new by their irregular 
forms and unequal sizes, broad fields and tiny scraps of land 
lying side by side, while new enclosures, if properly laid out, 
are from 8 to 12 acres, or an average of 10. The reason for 
this difference is that the old enclosures were mostly made on 
the individual motion of this or that large or smaller landowner, 
the larger often enclosing wastes, commons and arable fields, 
or parts of them, for the sake of pasture-farming, while the 
small men were glad enough to be able to buy up and throw 
together some few acres. But the enclosures which Marshall 
calls new were for the most part made on a common plan 
for the whole village, settled either by the voluntary agreement 
of all the landowners of the parish, or by the commissioners 
appointed in consequence of the demand of a three-fourths 
majority of owners for a private Act. Not till the process had 
thus become in some measure a collective operation could the 
enclosures take on any regular or universal character. Of 
course, however, not even collective enclosures could always 
turn out fields of from 8 to 12 acres in extent, since small 
owners necessarily often received small portions. 

A further difficulty in the way of classification on this basis 
is that one kind of enclosure seems to be intermediate between 
the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘new’’: i.e. the enclosure, without parlia- 
mentary intervention, of a whole village by one person who 
had become proprietor of the whole area. According to 
Marshall’s distinction it must be classed with the new en- 

1 T. Lawrence held that the smaller the enclosure the greater its value. 
The larger they were, the more ea resembled the common fields. A New 


System of Agriculture, 1726, p 
2 N. Kent, Agriculture of Norfolk, 170458 Daas 
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closures, since the owner generally laid it out in good-sized fields. 

It would seem to follow that the terms ‘‘old’’ and ‘“‘new”’ 
enclosures are somewhat misleading, and that a better dis- 
tinction would be between partial and general enclosures. This 
has other reasons in its favour. The partial enclosures, the 
enclosures, that is, of a few acres by small landowners, do not 
seem to have been in all cases of old date. On the contrary, 
it appears that their number increased in the eighteenth century 
(perhaps because the old village community was then in 
process of decay); and both Nathaniel Kent, in reporting on 
Lincolnshire, and Arthur Young, in reporting on Norfolk, state 
that they were going on alongside of the new or collective 
enclosures: though so far as I am able to judge the 
latter predominated from the eighteenth century onwards, 
and it is this fact which justifies Marshall to a certain 
degree. Similarly the enclosure of wastes and commons 
by lords of manors did not take place only in the thirteenth 
century, and in the sixteenth, when the statutes of Merton and 
Westminster were revived, but also as late as the eighteenth 
century. And enclosures of the ‘‘new’’ type, by means of 
private Acts, began as early as the seventeenth century. 

But not even the classification into partial and general 
removes all obscurity: and it seems desirable to consider the 
enclosures from a historical point of view. The common-field 
system and the intermixture of strips naturally meant that 
originally there was only one system of agriculture followed 
by all the inhabitants of the village, and that there were no 
enclosures beyond the actual farmstead, perhaps already in- 
cluding a garden. Perhaps also the little enclosed strips of 
grass-land in the neighbourhood of the farmstead, which 
existed in the eighteenth century and were then intended to be 
used as runs for the calves and ‘‘baiting and nursery grounds 
for other farmstock,’’!' may have made their appearance at 
the beginnings of the village community. But later on, when 
the demesne land began to be consolidated for the home-farm, 
when new clearances of the manorial woodland were made, 
when the manorial lord appropriated common pasture, when 
he began to separate his strips in the open fields from those 
of the villagers, and the tenants of the home-farm to follow his 
example, then, in the course of this partial enclosure, the 
“‘old,’’ irregular closes, large and small, began to appear 
alongside of the commons and open fields. This movement 
did not at first involve any attempt to destroy the village 
community or to supersede its system of agriculture: the lord 
was aiming simply at the possession of more land. Still, he 
sometimes thereby endangered the continuance of the village 


1 Marshall, On the appropriation and inclosure of commonable and 
intermixed lands, 1801, p. 3. 
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economy, and therefore the statutes of Merton (1256) and 
Westminster (1285) defined the limits within which he might 
enclose waste land hitherto serving as common pasture, and 
withdraw it from public use for his own private profit. They 
require him to leave sufficient pasture to satisfy the needs of the 
free inhabitants of his own and neighbouring manors.' 

But the owner or tenant of such enclosures was able to 
adapt his system of cultivation to the demands of the market 
more easily than could the members of the village community, 
tied to their general system. He began to profit by his 
opportunities, and introduced pasture-farming, convertible 
husbandry, and later the Norfolk four-course system. This 
gave a new impetus to partial enclosures. Henceforward two 
agricultural organisations existed side by side, the one based 
on liberty, the other on order; the one individual, the other 
collective. Other advantages of the free, individual husbandry 
in enclosed fields, touched upon above in Chapters I. and II., 
began to be understood, and enthusiasm for enclosures spread 
far and wide. Strips in the open fields were voluntarily ex- 
changed, and contiguous strips were bought so that on the 
fields small enclosures of the partial type were formed. But 
only general enclosures sufficed to bring about a thorough 
change. Rich men bought out all other proprietors on a 
manor, and enclosed the whole; or the owners. of 
a parish, where they were few, agreed on the separ- 
ation of the intermixed lands and the division of the 
commons, and enclosed. More striking, however, were 
the enclosures by Act of Parliament. By these all the 
scattered open-field strips of a given manor or village, 
together with its meadows and pastures, were consolidated, 
divided, and allotted to the several owners according to the 
value of their previous holdings in the fields and rights on the 
commons, the allotments being in one or several continuous 
pieces of land. Then each had to fence in his portion. This 
last and final act has appeared to the English mind so much 
the most important that the whole process has come to be 
known by the word “‘enclosure,’? which properly applies to 
this last act alone. And so the word comes further to mean 
the abolition of the old communal organisation of agriculture. 
The “‘engrossing of farms,’’ too, so often accompanied en- 
closure that the word is sometimes used to include that 
phenomenon also. 

I must not leave the subject without a warning to the 
reader not to suppose that a general enclosure always com- 
prised the whole area of a manor or a village. Wastes were 
often left out when by reason of their distance from the village 


t Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields, Chapter III, : and Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, pp. 272 f. 
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or the nature of their soil they were of no value to the 
generality of proprietors, and their enclosure would have in- 
volved great cost without any corresponding advantage. 
Further, I must contradict the idea that an enclosure by Act 
of Parliament always meant the concurrent consolidation of 
holdings and division of commons. There are Acts for the 
consolidation and separation of intermixed arable strips only, 
and there are others for the division of commons only. Still, 
according to Nathaniel Forster, the processes were as a rule 
concurrent. 

The enclosures were often accompanied by a change in the 
distribution of population. Isolated farms made their appear- 
ance when the case was one of clearances, conversion of arable 
to pasture, enclosure of the better commons or of lands hitherto 
waste, or of the draining of boggy moorlands, or when the 
landlord destroyed a whole village for the purpose of turning 
it into one farm. But general enclosures of villages where 
the proprietors were numerous did not as a rule break up the 
old group-settlement, the ‘‘feudal village.’’? 

The peculiar conditions in the West of England should also 
be noted. There, isolated farms existed; and there was no 
intermixture of strips, but every farmer’s land lay near his 
house, and was enclosed, though the enclosures were generally 
small and irregular. There were, however, commons; and 
often very large ones, on account of the mountainous nature 
of the ground. The economic reason for this difference seems 
to be that the original system of agriculture here was a primi- 
tive kind of convertible husbandry, and not the two, three, and 
perhaps four-field system of the rest of England. The socio- 
logical reasons are beyond the scope of this digression. They 
are examined in the writings of Dr. Seebohm and others. 


1 ‘‘Where the lands have been inclosed from the state of woodlands, or 
from that of stinted pastures, or hams, as in the west of England, ‘ 
there we find farmhouses and offices, standing conveniently within the 
farm lands.’? But when ‘‘such allotments have been inclosed, by piecemeal, 
by the several small proprietors, as was formerly the case’’ no such results 
followed. ‘‘In more recent times, when the common field townships have 
been inclosed by statute of Parliament, the Commissioners have (or 
ought to have) done everything to rectify those inconveniences, as far 
as given circumstances would permit. Where one or more considerable 
properties occurred in a township, farms of some size have been laid out, 
on the commons and stinted pastures, but rarely in the arable fields, unless 
the whole belonged to one, or very few proprietors. But where the property 
was vested in numbers—as it mostly was—that desirable measure was of 
course impracticable. In this case impartial justice required that each pro- 
prietor should have a portion of land situated near the place of his fixed 
residence, and other parts at a less convenient distance from it, withgut 
having it in their power to form entire farms, within the areas of the 
common field lands, of a size sufficient to admit of suites of farm-buildings 
in each.’’ Marshall, A Review of the Reports from the Midland Depart- 
ment of England, York, 1815, p. 349. 
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ENCLOSURES AND THE REVOLUTION IN PRICES. 


Tooke, in his well-known work on the history of prices, 
attributes the eighteenth century rise in the price of corn almost 
exclusively to the bad seasons. He does notice also that the 
increase of population had a tendency to drive up the price of 
necessaries, but thinks that the great improvements in agri- 
culture and manufacture must have counteracted this tendency. 

I agree with him that the seasons did influence corn-prices, 
but it seems to me that his information as to the ‘‘improvements 
in agriculture’? was deficient, and this is the point which I 
want to discuss in what follows. I am therefore merely 
supplementing one part of Tooke’s researches, and am far 
from attempting to unravel the whole problem of the revolution 
in prices. 

1 

In the first place we have to get rid of the mistake which 
has done more than anything else to spread a false conception 
of the enclosures of the eighteenth century. As has already 
been indicated, it was not so much, after about 1730 at all 
events, that pasture was turned into arable, as that good 
arable land was laid down as grazing land, or, be it remarked 
by-the-bye, in not a few cases to form gentlemen’s parks.: 
Davenant had already noticed, quite generally, that the profit 
on an acre of pasture was much more than on an acre under 
corn: and when we come to Arthur Young we find this greater 
profit calculated with painful exactitude. Of course this sub- 
stitution of pasture for arable was by no means peculiar to 
the eighteenth century. From the fifteenth onwards we hear at 
frequent intervals that corn-growing does not pay and that 
pasture-farming does. What happened in the fifteenth cen- 
tury has been told in section iv. of Chapter I. In the sixteenth 
Hales’ Brief Conceipt lays down the proposition that ten 
acres of pasture bring their owner more profit than twenty 
of corn-land. And in the seventeenth we are told in an official 
publication, ‘‘Soe Wolle risen above two-thirds holdeth almost 


: “Such quantities of the best lands converted into useless parks and 
chases. These new-made parks are much complained -of, and inveighed 
against by the lower classes.’”? Young, Annals, XXXVIL., p. 333. 
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a proportion with all other commodities treble improved by 
the encrease of moneys. And Corn little more than double, is 
the reason of convertinge arable to reduce the profits equal to 
the Husbandmen.’’: The reasons inducing English farmers 
towards the end of the same century and in the beginning of 
the next to return to corn-growing have been noticed in 
Chapter I., as likewise the motives which made many give it up 
again about the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus our 
present task must consist in hearing some witnesses who prove 
my proposition concerning the conversion of arable to pasture. 

In the 2nd edition of his report on Somersetshire, Billingsley 
communicates the fact that the better soil in the valleys was 
destined for pasture-farming, the new enclosures on the hills 
for corn-growing. And he adds that the real causes of the 
rise of the price of corn were the bad harvests and ‘‘the pre- 
vailing disposition of converting arable to pasture.’’? Turner’s 
survey of Gloucestershire, Wedge’s of Warwickshire, and 
Pitt’s of Worcestershire, make similar observations.3 In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire the uninterrupted demand for milk, 
cheese and butter had corresponding effects on the agricultural 
system of the county, and in Lincolnshire, even after the break- 
ing-up of wastes, no more grain could be grown than was 
necessary for feeding its people during three months in the 
year.4 Pitt reports that in Leicestershire a rich soil ‘‘is com- 
pelled to lay at grass,’ and he shows by one instance how 
enclosures worked in that county. On the Duke of Rutland’s 
estates in the Vale of Belvoir the enclosure had turned every- 
thing upside down. The richest ground in the Vale was con- 
verted to pasture, and the poorer soils on the hillsides or on 
the skirts of the valley, which had been used as sheep walks, 
were broken up for arable.s At the same time rents were 
raised to three times what they had been. And this is only a 
typical case. The enclosures of the eighteenth century had 
sometimes similar results to those of the fifteenth and sixth- 
teenth; houses were pulled down, or left to decay, and the 
inhabitants departed, so that two shepherds would be left alone 
where a populous village once stood; and they equally roused 
the wrath of many eminent persons, whom Arthur Young 
set himself to answer. Writing in 1774, he said that in the 
midlands, and especially in Northamptonshire, Leicestershire 
and parts of Warwickshire, Huntingdonshire and Buckingham- 
a pass in Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 

+> O99. 

2: POZ wel SG. 

3 Turner, 1794, p. 8; Wedge, 1794, Pp. 21 fos Pitt, 18235 up. 5at 

4 Rennie, Brown and Shirreff, West Riding, 1794, P. 39; Holt, Lancashire, 
1794, p. 13 f. and Dickson and Stevenson, 1815, pp. 230, 392. 

5 William Pitt, General View of the Agriculture of Leicestershire, 1809, 
p- 14. 
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shire, large tracts of land, formerly covered with open fields 
and cultivated on the three-field system, had been enclosed and 
converted into pasture in the last thirty years, for the reason 
that the wetness of the soil made it better suited for pasture 
than for arable: and he adds, for the benefit of those who 
were not edified by the enclosures, a sarcastic enquiry as to 
what they had to say to those in Norfolk, Suffolk, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire and all the northern 
counties. The poor sandy soils of the three first-named 
counties could have been made fit to produce corn, mutton and 
beef in no other way; in the wolds of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, rentable farms had arisen on bare heaths hitherto let at 
a shilling an acre; in Derbyshire gloomy wastes had been 
turned into fruitful fields, and on the moorlands of the 
northern counties these same enclosures had created smiling 
corn-fields out of stretches which had been as dreary as night.? 

Thus enclosures of the first-mentioned kind had diminished 
the surface under corn, but, as Arthur Young stated in 1774, 
this had been compensated for by the enclosure of poor, sandy 
soils and barren heaths or moors in the east and north. Un- 
fortunately we have no statistics as to the area under cultiv- 
ation, nor are the figures published as to the quantity of 
corn grown in England of any value; but even Young’s own 
information awakens doubts as to the probability of any con- 
siderable increase in corn production; and it further appears 
very probable that the cost of production had risen. | What 
we know, however, is that with the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century exports of corn steadily decreased and imports 
as steadily increased, while the price rose, and in 1773 the 
Stuart-Orange corn-law policy, after lasting about one hundred 
years, received such a blow as thenceforth to be dead for all 
practical purposes, and statesmen reverted to the policy of 
limiting exportation and favouring importation. 


1. 

But let us look at another side of the problem, and one 
which allows of more thorough elucidation. The best results 
of the new farming were of course shown in the districts where 
the celebrated exponents of agricultural progress were opening 
up new paths—Bakewell of Dishley with his sheep-breeding, 
Lord Townshend with his turnip-planting, and a few decades 
afterwards Coke, who later became Lord Leicester. But 


1 Leicestershire is already said to be celebrated for “breeding and feeding 
cattle” in Defoe’s Tour. ‘Most of the gentlemen are graziers and in some 
places the graziers are so rich that they grow gentlemen, ’tis no uncommon 
thing for graziers here to rent farms from #500 to £2,000 a year.” 3rd 
ed., 1742, II., 373. Cp. also the first ed. of 1724-5. 

2 Political Arithmetic, 1774, pp. 148 f. 
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obviously not all cultivators possessed the same intelligence as 
these men, nor yet had the same soil and the same capital at 
their disposal. 

In Durham, where the open fields had been enclosed after 
the Restoration, the common pastures still remained on 
‘ancient inclosures.’’! In Abington Pigotts, enclosed in 1770, 
the farmers kept to the three-field system after cultivation 
ceased to be in common, while rents, which had been 7s. an 
acre, or 16s. on the best lands, were raised to 20s.2 In 
Knapwell, enclosed in 1775, rents went up from 58. to Ios., but 
the system of cultivation remained much the same as before.3 
In Cambridgeshire leases for enclosed fields expressly stipulate 
that the three-field system shall be followed, even in the nine- 
teenth century. The reader of von Thiinen’s Der Isolirte 
Staat will understand how this came about without any blame 
to the cultivator. At all events, we have proof here that 
separation did not necessarily mean technical progress. And it 
may also be questioned whether the introduction of rotation of 
crops would have meant a larger production of corn. Where 
the Norfolk four-course system was thoroughly carried out 
there were six corn-harvests every twelve years, whereas on 
the three-field system there were eight, to say nothing of the 
difference in size of field. Of course the yield was gener- 
ally larger under the first system, if the necessary conditions 
were fulfilled by the cultivator,s his soil and his capital. But 
that was very often not the case, and the transition from the 
old to the new system often proved a great loss, and not seldom 
meant bankruptcy to the farmer. 

In the official General Report on Enclosures published by the 
Board of Agriculture in 1808 (the President of the Board be- 
ing of course Sinclair, and its Secretary Arthur Young), it is 
stated that many agriculturists were with good reason opposed 
to consolidation, since the operation lasted frequently for two, 
three, four and even five or six years, and while it lasted the 
cultivators concerned had to suffer. Their farming was en- 
tirely upset, for as they did not know where their land would 
ultimately lie, they stored their manure, till much of it was 

1 Marshall, Northern Department, p. 142. 


2 Young, Annals, Vol. XLII., p. 494. 

3 Ibid. p. Sor. 

4 Gooch, Agriculture of Cambridgeshire, p. 38. ‘Where enclosures have 
taken place, leases have in general been granted, and the usual covenant 
respecting cropping has been two crops and a fallow, viz. the course allowed 
before enclosing, and the course observed by many since.”’ 

s Young reckons the gross produce per acre per annum under the three- 
field system at £3 6s. 8d., and under the Norfolk rotation at £4 16s. 3d. 
Political Arithmetic, p. 163. He admits that “‘half the period is applied 
to their support (cattle) and wheat occupies only a fourth. After the wheat 


many farmers add s, pease or beans. Which is another year given for 
cattle.’ Ibid. p. 159. 
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worthless, and took less interest in their work, so that the 
fields were exhausted and did not come into their old con- 
dition again for years, if ever. Meantime rents were high, 
and were raised much too suddenly.! 

Thus separation meant a lessening of productivity for some 
years at all events. Gooch expressly says that from the 
moment when a parish began to think seriously of enclosures 
all improvements ceased, and not merely the customary annual 
manuring, but even weeding and the like; so that immediately 
after enclosure less corn was produced, fewer cattle were fed, 
and, in general, products of all kinds decreased.? 

If lands exhausted in this way by reckless treatment and the 
three-field system were to be strengthened, large applications 
of capital, energy and industry became necessary. Whereas 
it was often supposed that nothing was needed but the intro- 
duction of a new method of cropping.3 Still greater was the 
disillusionment in many cases where arable had been turned 
into pasture. Thomas Stone is very emphatic about them, 
champion of enclosure though he was, and no one was better 
acquainted with the agriculture of the eastern counties. He 
ascribes the failures to the poverty of the farmers and their 
bad management; they did not cultivate and prepare the land 
properly before converting it to meadow; nor were. they good 
at choosing the right kinds of grass for the various soils ; and 
finally they were in too great a hurry to mow before the 
grass was properly set.4 For the marvellous fertilizing pro- 
perties of the climate of Westmoreland, already celebrated in 
the eighteenth century, were not to be found everywhere ; 
whereas almost everywhere there was a desire to share in the 
high profits of pasture-farming. 

Yet again, in many cases great expenditure of capital and 
labour proved to have been entirely wasted, when unsuitable 
land was broken up for corn. The General Report tells of wide 
tracts in various parts of the kingdom, but especially in the 
north, which still remained in the same waste condition in 


1 General Report on Enclosures, p, 31. 

2 Gooch, op. cit., p. 62. See also Young, Annals, Vol, XLII, p. 44, 
on Knotting, Beds. 

3 “Enclosing without a consequent improvement is of little advantage.’? 
Lloyd and Turnor, Cardiganshire, 1794, Pp. 29. Bailey and Culley, Cum- 
bervland, 1794, describe how enclosed lands were exhausted by a series of 
corn-crops, p. 32. 

4 Thomas Stone, Suggestions for rendering the inclosure of common 
fields and waste lands a source of population and of riches, 1787, p. 309. 
One of his objects in writing was to enquire “‘into the causes of the ill- 
success which for a series of years has attended the inclosure of common 
fields and waste lands’? (p. 1). Dickson and Stevenson, Lancashire, 1818, 
p- 421, lament the want of “cleansing, enriching, preparation of grass, 
inattention to the seeds’’: and Murray, Warwickshire, 1813, p. 128, the 
“defective way of laying down,”’ etc. 
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which they were when the Enclosure Bills became law. This 
it attributes in every case to ‘‘ill-judged’’ attempts to produce 
corn on unsuitable soils or at an undue altitude.t May not 
Arthur Young, in his earlier days, had praised in the Political 
some of these attempts have been among those which 
Arithmetic? And had not some of these wastes perhaps served 
as pasture-grounds for the cows of small farmers and cottiers 
so long as they remained unenclosed? Between 1760 and 1800 
not less than 559,942 acres of ‘‘waste land’? had been 
enclosed.? 

The continuance of the movement, with its too frequent 
lamentable or pernicious consequences, moved various persons 
to define the limits within which a change of system could be 
beneficial. Already in Addington we read that no great im- 
provements were possible on good land. ‘‘As to heaths, a 
light, sandy, or strong soil, there inclosing facilitates such 
improvements in tillage, as will do real service both to in- 
dividuals and the public . . . . But the best lands are 
usually laid down for pasture, though very little improvement 
can be made there except by some few proprietors who will 
occupy their own estates.’’ Poor clay soils, says Stone, allowed 
of no real change: it was best to keep there to the old methods 


of cultivation. Where neither turnips nor artificial grasses 


could be grown, and the land was not good for grass, there was 
no use in enclosing. Watkinson, again, was of opinion 
that enclosures had paid best on good light soils. The im- 


1 See General Report, p. 23, and Strickland, East Riding, 1812, pp. go f. 

2 General Report on Enclosures, p. 23. In Nottinghamshire rabbit- 
warrens were enclosed, and, after vain attempts had been made at culti- 
vating them, had to be allowed to go back to their original condition. See 
Lowe, Nottingham, 1798, p. 181. 

3 ‘That inclosures have most often been mismanaged, may evidently 
be seen by their present condition; gentlemen of landed property, having 
in view by such a measure the immediate increase of their rentals, have, 
in many instances, hastily set about the business, without maturely con- 
sidering the nature and properties of the soil to be inclosed, so that in some 
instances poor, thin-stapled clays have been inclosed, which will not admit 
of any material alteration from the ancient mode of husbandry : ae 
in other cases, the lands have been let out in very large farms, and let 
to persons incompetent to the occupation of them.’’ Stone, op. cit., p. 81. 
See also p. 82:—‘‘Before any new inclosure is set about, the proprietors 
(ought to) consider well whether the soil is of a nature to admit of the 
cultivation of turnips, cole seed, cabbages, or artificial grasses; or of 
being converted into pasture land that will increase in goodness or quality, 
the longer it remains in that state. If the soil is not possessed of any of 
these properties, the improvement by means of inclosure is doubtful, con- 
sidering the expenses. . . . . When an inclosure is determined upon, 
care must be taken that the land is not cross-cropped, or driven out of 
heart by successive crops, and the manure of the respective farms wasted 
; and that persons are appointed commissioners who will rather 
prevent enormous and unnecessary expenses than incur them.’’ Stone also 
complains of the mistakes made on enclosure in his Agriculture of Bedford, 
1794, p. 26, and Agriculture of Huntingdon, 1793, p. 19- 
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provement on heavy wheat-lands was less evident; less wheat 
was produced because a smaller surface was sown, and the 
attempt to convert the land to pasture often failed.: 

Now, why were so many partially or entirely abortive 
attempts at improvement made? We have already heard 
enough to recognise that one cause was inexperience and 
want of intelligence on the part of the gentlemen who set the 
enclosures going: but there were other causes besides. The 
General Report says that the open fields were as a rule (in spite 
of the scattering of strips) worked with a smaller capital than 
enclosed fields, and that though the profit on the latter was on 
an average far above that on the former, this result was 
entirely dependent on the proper application of the capital. 
This was ten times more the case where the consolidated hold- 
ings were converted into pasture; for good pasture needed a 
much larger capital than did the common-field husbandry. 
Farmers who could not afford so much often found it advisable 
to turn to some other investment and make way for new men 
more suited to introduce the new system. And if the profit 
were calculated as a percentage on the capital employed, it was 
very possible that the old system at the old rents was really 
yielding more; at any rate that was the opinion of the farmers. 
Moreover, a man who had worked all his life under the routine 
of the three-field system and had never possessed so much as 
ten acres of pasture might find himself considerably bewildered 
when set to buy and sell cattle, a matter in which the profit 
depended largely on skill and experience.? 

Davis’ Survey of Wiltshire brings out another point. He 
remarks that even if the common-field system does not improve 
the land it prevents its deterioration: whereas since not every- 
one understands agriculture equally well, it sometimes happens 
that after enclosures absolutely less corn and cattle are pro- 
duced over a whole parish than before; not because the farmers 
have been in any way wanting in industry, but simply because 
they have been following a bad system. If that is the case, it 
is evident that however much rents may have been improved, 
agriculture has not. And he quotes a frequent remark to the 
effect that enclosure makes a good farmer better and a bad one 
worse. It should be always kept in mind, he thinks, that the 
great end of all enclosure is the permanent improvement of the 
land and not a temporary rise in rents.3 What the old- 
fashioned farmer lacked, it appears, was not simply capital, 
but also experience and the mental qualities required by a com- 
mercial society; namely independence, enterprise and a taste 


1 Pitt, Agriculture of Leicestershire, p. 76. 
2 General Report on Enclosures, p. 31. 
3 Op. cit.,. 1813, p. 45. 
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for trade and speculation.'. Hence it was that so many of 
them had to give up their holdings: some indeed because the 
engrossing of farms made them superfluous, but others because 
they were ruined. In Laighton-Broomswold, in Huntingdon- 
shire, Arthur Young reported that for fifteen or twenty years 
after the enclosure there was great distress, and many farmers 
went bankrupt and had to leave their farms. And we are 
also told of the loss of productivity which frequently followed 
the passing of farms into new hands, in consequence of the 
new farmers’ ignorance of the particular holding and its 
conditions. 


111. 


Looking at this series of mistakes and failures, one is hardly 
inclined to suppose that the production of corn increased be- 
tween 1700 and say 1793. What did happen was an alteration 
in the relative quantities of the various kinds of corn produced. 
The area under wheat and oats appears to have increased. It 
seems at first sight more probable that the production of meat, 
etc. increased, for though there had been serious difficulties 
in the way of the transition to pasture-farming and the intro- 
duction of the rotation of crops, the area given up to stock- 
feeding had been very greatly extended. But this argument 
overlooks several essential points. In the first place there 
was about this time an extraordinary increase in the number 
of horses kept, a fact which even Arbuthnot and Arthur Young 
admitted to be for the most part bad for agriculture. As the 
old small farm system died out they were made more use of 
by farmers; as old roads were improved and new ones made, 
commerce increased, and more draught-horses were employed ; 
while as luxury grew people kept more riding and carriage 
horses. No attempt will be made here to estimate the 
quantity of corn consumed by these animals: but a point of 
more importance is that in consequence of the replacing of 


1 In Stevenson’s Surrey there is a fine description of the old-world 
farmers there, ‘“‘who have so little of the impartial spirit of commerce that 
they prefer selling their grain to an old customer at a lower price to 
deserting him and accepting a higher offer from one with whom they 
have not been in the habit of dealing.’’ p. 88. Young, Annals, XLIV., 
p. 178, notes that in Barham improvement is less than usual, “for they 
are chiefly old tenants and owners, that have not been put out of their 
way, not flourishing at all.”’ 

2 Annals, XLIV., p. 174. 

3 Arbuthnot states that the increase of post horses in the twenty years 
1753 to 1773 was as ten to one, and that of stages coaches very considerable ; 
so also that of ‘‘waggon horses’’; ‘‘these last, indeed, have been in con- 
sequence of internal trade; yet all these, directly or indirectly, in con- 
sequence of luxury, which has established so many fashionable places sof 
resort for people of all ranks and denominations and in which list the city 
of London has furnished no inconsiderable part.” An Inquiry into the 
Connection, 1773, p. 56. 
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oxen by horses there were fewer beasts to go to the butcher, 
though of course the meat of draught-oxen had often been of 
poor quality.*| Arthur Young noted this, and wished to see the 
use of oxen re-introduced :? and Arbuthnot says that as more 
oats had to be grown for horses, and more pasture devoted 
to feeding them, it was obvious that there was so much the 
less for oxen.3 The second point overlooked is the fact, con- 
firmed by the experience of various countries, and easily ex- 
plained, that small holders keep a relatively larger number of 
cows and draught-animals than are kept on large farms, 
especially when the latter are chiefly occupied in fatting cattle. 
Arthur Young denies this in the Farmer’s Letters (1771); but 
forty years later, in his Minutes concerning Parliamentary 
Inclosures taken on the Spot (published in the Annals), as also 
in the General Report on Enclosures and even in the Tour 
through the North of England,4 his view was different. We 
are told that even in Leicestershire, after an enclosure made for 
the purpose of introducing pasture farming ‘‘the number of 
horses, horned cattle, and sheep now kept is not more than 
in the open state,’’ and absolutely less corn, though relatively 
more, was grown. It is added, however, that though there 
were no more sheep than before, they were ‘‘of better quality, 
with much fewer losses, and sold fat instead of lean.’’s On the 
whole, therefore, we are led to conclude that the enclosures 
did not increase the number of cattle kept, though they very 
probably did mean a larger production of the better qualities 
of mutton and beef,° first, by greater application of capital and 
labour to that purpose, and secondly, because the better breeds 
supplanted the stock not merely of the small farmers, but also 
of the cottiers. 

The existence of this stock is very often forgotten when the 
change of prices is under discussion: but it was relatively large 
in many parts of the country, even towards the end of the 
century; it was fed on the commons and wastes, and pork, 
poultry and eggs were largely produced besides. Even Adam 
Smith, who was entirely favourable to the new system of 
farming, wrote:—‘‘The great rise in the price of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently imputed to the 


1 The author of A Political Enquiry (1785) calculates that at that time 
1,200,000 horses were used in agriculture, while a short time previously 
about half the work had been done by oxen. p. 8s. 

2 A Farmer’s Letters, I., 170, 3rd ed., 1771. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 63, 64, 68, 69. 

4 “The larger the farms, the fewer the draught cattle. The smaller 
the farms, the greater the number of cows.’? Northern Tour, IV., Pia2s4s 

5 Pitt, Agriculture of Leicestershire, p. 72. 

6 “‘Middling farms (300 to 500 acres) have near three times more 
fatting cattle than small ones, and near five times as many as large 
ones.’’ Northern Tour, l.c. 
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diminution of the number of cottagers and other small occupiers 
of land, an event which has in every part of Europe been the 
forerunner of improvement and better cultivation’’: and he 
goes on to explain how cheaply such stock can be fed on the 
holdings of the small cultivator :—‘‘The little offals of their 
own table, their whey, skimmed milk and butter-milk supply 
these animals with a part of their food, and they find the rest 
in the neighbouring fields without doing any sensible damage 
to anybody. By diminishing the number of these smaller 
occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this sort of provisions, 
which is thus produced at little or no expense, must certainly 
have been a good deal diminished, and their price must con- 
sequently have been raised both sooner and faster than it would 
otherwise have risen.’’' If the prices of pork and beef are 
compared for the second half of the eighteenth century, it is 
very striking to see how the price of the latter increases as the 
years go on. The Annals of Agriculture show the prices for 
the years 1740 to 1795, though not for every year. The follow- 
ing are the averages for the periods which are comparable :— 


Beef (per cwt.) Pork (per cwt.) 
1740-1747 es 21s, 4d. 300 27s. 6d. 
1769-1782 aco 26s. tod, Ace 42s. 2d. 
1788-1795 aes 29s. od. avs 46s. 7d. 


Adam Smith had said in the passage just referred to, on the 
authority of Buffon, that in France, with its small farmers, 
“‘the price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef.’? Nathaniel 
Kent, with his wide knowledge of English and Flemish agricul- 
ture, is of opinion that when the small farmer vanishes ‘‘the 
manufacturer and mechanic next feel the blow. The vast number 
of poultry, the quantity of pork, and a variety of other small 
provisions are no longer supplied in their former abundance. 
Since little farms have been swallowed up in greater, there 
are thousands of parishes which do not export so many cows 
as they did by 50 or 60 in a parish.’’? And John Fox, the 
writer of the Survey of Monmouthshire, said of small farms 
that they ‘promote plenty, population and industry, and prevent 
monopoly by constantly supplying the markets.’’3 This 
opinion is represented even in Young’s Annals, where we are 
told that though enclosures must ‘‘undoubtedly’’ increase the 
means of subsistence, ‘“‘owing to the greater quantity of land 
which is brought into cultivation,” yet “if it be a necessary 
step to the carrying the agriculture to the highest pitch of 
perfection, . . . . it is counterbalanced by many serious 
evils.’? For the small farmers ‘“‘grew sufficient for their sub- 
sistence and sent the surplus to market. This created a 


1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I., pp. 354 f. of oth ed. (1799). 
2 Hints to Gentlemen, 1st ed., 1775, pp. 212 and 216, 
3 Agriculture of Monmouth, 1794, p. 13. 
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competition, and consequently a lower price in the commodities 
thus produced.’’ Now that the farmers have been transformed 
into labourers, ‘‘the present inhabitants grow nothing for them- 
selves, but in times of sickness and scarcity must depend for 
a great proportion of their subsistence on parochial relief.’’ So 
that “‘it prevents that progressive supply of markets which 
necessarily arises from the regularly ascending series of farms. 
Many little articles of provisions produced by little farmers 
are totally neglected.’’! This explains why in 1795 plans were 
put out for getting rid of the large farms and reverting to 
small ones.? 


iv. 


The difficulty in the way of understanding the true effects 
of enclosures and engrossing is the lack of statistical evidence. 
So far as I know, there are only two studies of agricultural pro- 
ductivity before and after enclosure which are at all compre- 
hensive, and they are not sufficient for our purposes. The first 
is to be found in Young’s Annals,3 and is an account by Arthur 
Young, junior, of twenty-eight Worcestershire parishes, very 
superficially given. The writer has taken no pains to obtain 
really accurate figures, and in many cases is satisfied to give 
merely the opinion ‘‘increased’’ or ‘‘decreased,’’ so that we 
cannot get any idea of the total supposed gain or loss. Thus 
on p. 504 we are told that ‘‘before the enclosure 1,400 sheep, 


of a small inferior kind, were kept . . . . not one in 50 
of which was fattened for the market. . At present 600 
sheep . . are regularly sent fat to market.’’ Pigs, we are 


told on p. 501, have on the other hand ‘‘greatly decreased”? ; 
but when we ask by how many, we obtain no answer. Again, on 
p. 500, the writer expresses his ‘‘fear’’ that the poor “‘have been 
too frequently robbed of their common rights, their cows sold.”’ 
How many were sold? What was their weight? We do not 
know: and we might go on to ask a score of similar questions, 
equally in vain. The second unsatisfactory attempt to take 
some statistics of productivity in face of the continual com- 
plaints is found in the General Report on Enclosures.4 Here 
we have reports from 134 parishes, but not all the questions 


1 Young, Annals. Vol. XXXVI., pp. 114 f. 

2 The author of A Letter to Sir T. C. Banbury, Bt., on the Poor 
Rates and the High Price of Provisions, 1795, wants to see cottages built 
and land given to every cottager, in order to bring down the prices of 
bacon, eggs, fowls and honey. So the author of A Short Address on 
the Monopoly of Small Farms, 1795, thinks that if the great farms were 
put down, prices would fall. 

3 Vol. XXXVII., pp. 496 f. 


4 pp. 278 f. 
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asked have been answered in every case. As to cattle 42 
made no reply, as to sheep 33, and as to corn seven. Accord- 
ing to the figures which were sent in the production had been: 


Cattle. Sheep. Corn. 
Decreased in ee ae 37 26% 40 tic 
Increased in ce at 39 Bos 46 ey 
The same in atte a 15 BEA 14 bes 5 
gl aco ee LOG: ese 126 


But if our suspicions are awakened by the curious inequality 
in the number of parishes which answered the various 
questions, they will be increased by the fact that nearly half 
the reports sent in come from the particular county which had 
made the greatest agricultural progress, namely Norfolk. The 
counties reporting are :— 


Essex 5 I Beds 5 eee occ ameEH! 
Middlesex ... I Cambridge ace Pe rs) 
Surrey 2 Huntingdon ... Soa, BE 
Hants 5 Norfolk ... a OS 
Suffolk 7 -— 


Total coe 134 


It seems distinctly probable that the results would have been 
different if reports had been asked for from all counties in 
numbers corresponding to their area, and if all questions had 
been answered, and figures given instead of mere statements 
of ‘‘decrease’’ or ‘‘increase.’? In the absence of figures we 
may perhaps safely conclude that after the enclosures there 
were fewer of the commodities which had been produced in 
small quantities by numerous little farmers and cottiers, such 
as pork, poultry, eggs and milk, and less of the poor mutton 
sold in the little market towns: while on the other 
hand there was a considerably larger production of 
good beef and mutton for the great cities where commerce, 
manufacture, or society brought men together. The diminished 
supply of commodities of the first kind, however, contributed 
to send up the price of the second. Probably the increase of 
the consumption of the towns was about parallel with the de- 
crease of the consumption of the lower classes of the agri- 
cultural population. |The commons had, as it seems, been 
used mainly as pasture for milch-cows and the wastes as runs 
for young stock, whereas under the new conditions the same 
areas served chiefly for fattening purposes. It should also be 
mentioned that Arbuthnot explains the high prices of beef and ~ 


pee in part by the increase in the consumption of lamb and 
veal. 
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The non-agricultural classes of a community are of course 
from an economic point of view interested only in the surplus 
which remains at their disposal after the demands of the agri- 
culturists and their beasts have been satisfied, and in its 
exchange value. A _ well-known proposition of political 
economy is that, in agriculture, production on a small scale 
gives a larger gross return than production on a large scale, 
because under the former a greater quantity of labour is ex- 
pended on a given area; but a smaller net return, or surplus, 
because a greater number of men and beasts is employed. 
Thus it may seem that in spite of the mismanagement of the 
enclosures the farmers under the new system must have sent 
more victuals into the towns in consequence of the increase of 
net produce. I need not here point out that the proposition 
omits to consider that the factor labour is of greater importance 
in the production of some commodities, and the factor capital 
in that of others, that the transition to large farming often 
means the introduction of new methods of cultivation, and so 
forth; but if the eighteenth century evidence be fairly and 
candidly weighed, quite another side of the problem will 
make itself evident: it will appear that the small farmer 
usually finds his economic position such that he must sell the 
whole of his product beyond what he needs to maintain a poor 
existence, and very often sell at a time unfavourable to him- 
self, when the large farmer, in spite of a higher standard of 
life, less thriftiness, and a wife and daughters who do no farm- 
work, is able to keep back his commodities. Thus small 
farming so far tends to supply the market in larger quanti- 
ties and at lower prices. Stone' says that poverty has often 
contributed to the provision of superfluities, as for example in 
filling the corn-markets to overflowing between Michaelmas 
and Christmas, the farmers being too poor to do anything but 
sell the greater part of their product. The same thing is said 
by Davies? of Wales. ‘‘Several of the lower kind of farmers’’ 
had been forced to sell almost the whole of their corn in order 
to pay their rents and taxes. Of Cardiganshire we hear that 
rents and wages both had to be paid between Michaelmas and 
Christmas, and consequently the farmers paid away again all 
that they had gained on their cattle, and were forced to thresh 
and sell their corn at an unfavourable time, and then to buy 
again later on at a price 50 per cent. higher. If only they 
could have managed to keep back part till it became scarcer 
they would have been far better off and prices would have been 


1 Stone, Suggestions for rendering ihe inclosures a source of popula- 
tion and riches, 1787. p. 71. 
2 Davies, Agriculture of North Wales, 1813. p. 357. 
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steadier: Arbuthnot admits candidly that the large farmer 
knows how to keep his corn, while ‘‘the little farmer is obliged 
to bring his corn to market before Christmas, to enable him 
to pay his rent.”’? From Kent we hear that the little farmers 
worked harder and lived worse than the labourers :3 and from 
Cheshire that the small and middling farmers consumed little 
fresh meat, contenting themselves most of the week with bacon 
and home-cured beef, a little of which served as a relish to 
their great dishes of potatoes and cabbage. The ‘‘Country 
Farmer,” in 1786, ascribed ‘‘the rapid progress of all kinds of 
provisions”? to the following causes. Formerly the land had 
been in the hands of five times as many farmers, and at half 
the present rents: the rents could only be paid by dint of the 
greatest industry, the farmers had never been wealthy, and 
had found it necessary to turn everything they possibly could 
into money. Hence the markets were abundantly supplied, 
and the farmers’ wives had put all their care and industry into 
the production of poultry and eggs, and into making as much 
as they could of their dairy-produce. What they made in this 
way had gone to provide all kinds of shop-wares for household 
use, and what remained they spent on the various little articles 
they required for themselves or their children, never asking 
their husbands for a penny. Under the new conditions the 
farmers were fewer and richer; they need not sell unless they 
got their own price, and so they threw every burden on the 
consumer; and if they had not done so they would not have 
been in a position to pay the enhanced rents. 

Of more economic value is the description given by that 
anonymous predecessor of Adam Smith whom Marx discovered, 
and whose book the British Museum catalogue dates at 1750, 
but Marx, probably more correctly, about 1740. He says that 
it is recognised everywhere on the land that soon after harvest, 
about Michaelmas, when labourers’ wages have to be paid and 
the landlord demands his rent, a glut of farmers’ commodities 
comes upon the market, and the traders use the numbers and 
necessities of the farmers to set the price as pleases themselves. 
At times, by making them advances, they even induce them to 
enter into contracts to deliver to them the whole, or at least a 
certain part, of their out-put of a given class of commodity at 
the same low price, so that ‘‘the necessities of some set the 
market price of their neighbours.’’® 

vi. 

We may sum up the results so far obtained as follows. i. It 
Lloyd and Turnor, Agriculture of Cardigan, 1795, p. 31. 
Arbuthnot, An Enquiry into the Connection, 1773, pp. 15 f. 
Boys, Agriculture of Kent, 1796, p. 32. 

Holland, Agriculture of Cheshire, 1808, p. 298. 


Cursory Remarks on Enclosures by a country farmer, 1786, pp. 10 f. 
Some Thoughts on the Interest of Money in General, p. 75. : 


Anp OK 
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is very improbable that after about 1730-40 the area under 
corn was extended. If the compensation adduced by Arthur 
Young really took place, corn being grown on worse soils, its 
cost of production very probably increased. And it has to be 
remembered that the increased number of horses must have 
consumed a great deal of the corn grown. ii. The fact of the 
mismanagement of enclosures is confirmed by so many writers 
that we must conclude that it sent up not only the price of corn, 
but also that of other necessaries of life. iii. There is in 
particular a consensus of opinion to the effect that the price of 
those products which had been brought to market by the little 
farmers, cottiers and labourers, such as poultry, eggs and the 
like, was immoderately raised: the reason being that the com- 
mons were no longer available. iv. Many observers also con- 
curred in the opinion that the great numbers and necessitous 
circumstances of the little farmers had tended to keep prices 
down. These were supplanted by large farmers who were 
able to put prices up to a height which would cover both their 
own profits and the enhanced rents (comprising the expenses of 
enclosure) which they had to pay to their landlords. These 
rents the generality of small farmers had been unable to pay, 
and many of them had been ruined. We have given evidence 
of this tendency, and have noted the complaints that rents were 
driven up much too fast and too high; and by no means in- 
frequently simply on the ground that enclosures had been made. 
Thus the interests both of the landlords and of the capitalist 
farmers were opposed to the interests of the consumers. The 
antagonistic tendencies may be stated in the formula :—pro- 
ductivity had decreased, rentability had increased.! 

But doubtless there were exceptions to this rule: and I be- 
lieve these fell under two heads. First, it is obvious that 
where good land hitherto unused was taken into cultivation, 
or where exhausted soils were well manured and wet fields 
drained, better systems of farming were introduced, the danger 
of infectious disease lessened by the enclosure of pastures, and 
in general capitalistic large farming was wisely and cautiously 
introduced, the total product would be increased, and a higher 
rent could be paid, irrespective of any rise in prices.2 This 
undoubtedly did take place, though we do not know in what 


t According to Thorold Rogers, the system of rack-renting developed 
in the seventeenth century, when rents stood at from 4s. 6d. to 5s. an 
acre. Towards 1725, “‘though prices were generally low, rents rose 
: + + + to 7s.” Industrial and Commercial History of England, p. 352. 
They stood at 10s. in 1770, according to Arthur Young. 

2 Many notices of the good effects of enclosure were published by Young 
in the Annals: as an example I give the following, from Chippenham : 


(Vol. XLITII., p. 51) :— Before the enclosure. Since. 
Wiheatrosies 0 ts nlty ees § coombs. 6 coombs, 
Barley Mi See hah i 4 * 8, 


Oatsarsmictnctee aes 4 . 10 6 
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number of cases, and certainly it was not the rule,' as the 
champions of reform assume that it was. Secondly, the con- 
solidation of holdings, especially when grass-land and arable 
were well distributed, meant that less labour was necessary to 
work the same area in the same way. The products could be 
obtained at a smaller cost, and again a higher rent could be 
paid without enhanging prices. But neither can this have been 
the rule. 

There were two other methods of raising rental value which 
cannot be viewed in the same light. The substitution of large 
farms for small improved the landlord’s income even if prices 
remained the same and the new farmers paid no more than the 
old, because he saved in the cost of repairs.2 But it is 
evident that in this way both the landlord’s capital and the 
national capital were diminished. Other habitations had to be 
provided for some part at least of the farmers thus turned out. 

Secondly, the landlord made a positive gain in rent in so far 
as after enclosure he leased the parts of the common or waste 
which fell to him, whereas before he had received little or 
nothing from his tenants for their rights there.3 In this way the 
enclosure of commons was particularly profitable to him.4 
The farmer, of course, could pay a higher rent because he had 
now the pasture at his sole disposal. But, equally of course, 
this was only possible because the stock which had belonged to 


1 See e.g. Boys, Kent, p. 36; Davis, Wilts, 1813, p. 48; and Arbuthnot 
and Howlett, passim. 

2 Many landlords felt the cost of repairs very heavy. Thus Stone found 
“the principal cause of the reduction of the number of small farmers’’ 
in the fact that ‘‘the generality of gentlemen of landed property Seetiate 
have pursued the fallacious idea of reducing the number of buildings 
on their respective estates, with a view to contract their expenses.” 
Suggestions, p. 43. Kent reckoned the cost of repairs on large farms at 
7 per cent. and on small farms at 10 per cent. per annum, which would 
mean a gain of £40 on an estate worth £1,000 a year. On the other 
hand the rents of small farms were 15 per cent. higher than those of 
large. Hints to Gentlemen, p. 207. Arthur Young says that on very 
small farms ‘‘the gain by rent is often lost in repairs.’? Farmer’s Letters, 
ardecdsat nt, la T20) 

3 The writer of the Radnorshire Survey has it that the lords of the manor 
“of course expect some rent from it’’ after enclosure: to which he adds 
“‘Here rests the root of the whole evil.’’ John Clark, Agriculture of Radnor, 
1794, p. 24:—‘Whatever little profit the tenant makes by his cattle’s de- 
pasturing the commons in their present state, he considers as clear gain, 
because he pays neither rent nor taxes for it.”’? The author of the Enquiry into 
the Consequences of Enclosing Waste Lands (1785) also remarks that as 
a rule nothing was paid for the use of the common. Sometimes every 
inhabitant paid 4d. or 6d. a year for every head of cattle pastured, and 
sometimes a farmer paid a high rent for exclusive rights of pasture on 
one particular waste. But as a rule nothing was. paid ‘“‘for the right 
engaged in common with the rest of the inhabitants of the parish.’ p. 43. 

4 “In Stanwell 500 acres waste raised from nothing to 20s. an acre, 
open field from 14s. to 20s.’’ “On Lincoln Heath old rent 1s. new t1os.’? 
General Report on Enclosures, pp. 217, 213. 
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the small men had disappeared. 


value might be improved, it does 


improvement in productivity. 


The Cursory Remarks 
ing attempt to calculate t 
conversion of an arable t 


Expenses of the Farmer (I) before and (11) 
Ig 


if 


» 


Rent cae whe oe 
Ploughing and sowing ... 
Labour 
Harvest 

Poor rate ... 

Church rate 

Roads 

Cattle AS 
Interest on capital 


Total expenses 


Rent op abe 
Four shepherds ... 
Eight maids 

Poor rate ... 
Church rate 
Roads 

Cattle oe 
Interest on capital 


Total expenses 


Difference in favour of enclosure 


Now why this difference? 


Production (I) before and (II) after enclosure : 


i 


I,I00 qrs. wheat at 28s. 
1,200 qrs. barley at 16s. 
900 qrs. beans at 5s. 

250 tods wool at 16s. 

600 lambs at tos.... ... 
5,000 Ibs. cheese at 14d. 
6,000 Ibs. butter at 5d. ... 
Ioo calves at 20s. 60 
150 pigs at 12s, 

Fowls and eggs . 


Total 


after enclosure 


£8. 


1,027 


17 


COO CO O66 
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£35744. 


£25536 


£1,208 


£4,101 
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Therefore, though the rental 
not follow that there was an 


on Inclosures contains a very interest- 
he meaning of the rise of rents on the 
O a pasture farm :— 


17 0 


FORE?) 


Ome?) 


5, 0 
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II. £0 Be 20. 
Fat cattle... Aon onic AGG g60 0 O 
Sheep and lambs 236 co 760 0 O 
Calves een se aoe = 165 O O 
Wool 508 ae 250 ac 235 0 0 
Butter it 5a0 nes ane 190 0 O 
Cheese fe no bor ox 100 O O 
Horses) + mee see for 150 0 O 
Total ae £2,660 0 O 
Loss to consumers, value per 
annum ... ae tee 500 TAA Toe Seo 
Income of the four farmers... £2, 060,703 
Net rent ... oS ae aoe £1,691 10 2 
Profit ... £968 9 Io 


The rise in rent and profits, says the writer, is thus bound 
up with a decrease in the produce at the disposal of the con- 
sumer, and with the loss of work to three hundred persons, of 
whom many died of starvation. 

T do not know of any such thorough study of productivity and 
rental value on the transition from the three-field system to a 
more intensive method of cultivation. The best thing of the 
kind which we have seems to be the description of Milton 
Bryant, Bedfordshire, given by Arthur Young in Vol. XLII. 
of the Annals, pp. 22 f. The course before enclosure was: 
1. fallow, 2. wheat, 3. beans. After enclosure it was: 1. fallow, 
2. wheat, 3. beans, 4. oats, 5- seeds. The product was :— 


BEFORE ENCLOSURE. Bushels. 


Arable, three-fourths of 1120 acres, 840: of which 
one-third wheat, or 280 acres, at 174 bushels 


to 3 roods, or 23$ to statute measure are as 6510 

280 acres of beans, at 20 bushels the statute acre... 5600 
SINCE ENCLOSURE. 

One-fifth of 1120 acres of wheat, 224, at 223 bushels 5040 

One-fifth beans, 224 acres, at 25 bushels... See 5600 


One-fifth oats, 224 acres, at 33 bushels 500 
Loss of sheep, 630 (before, 930, now 600) 
Loss of cows, 7 (before, 82, now 75) 


7392 


Expenses of inclosure, £1,600, or 25s. 4d. per acre. Rent 
before, 18s. on average for 3 roods, tithable; now 20s. per 
statute acre, tithe free in consideration of a corn rent paid by 
landlord, £185 a year; the glebe worth £15. 


Vii. 
We come now to our last point. The enclosures when 
followed by the introduction of pasture-farming, or even by 
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the “‘engrossing’’ of farms which remained arable, meant a 
decrease in the agricultural population, the superfluous agri- 
culturists turning in many cases to trade or manufacture. 
Meantime the town population itself was increasing and becom- 
ing increasingly proletarian: and thus in two ways the market 
demand for agricultural produce was increasing. Meat being 
an unattainable luxury for many families, this growing demand 
was largely for an increased supply of corn; so much so as to 
contribute to its rise in price. 

It would be outside the scope of the present enquiry to de- 
scribe the special causes which drove up the prices of pro- 
visions in the towns. The extraordinarily rich material offered 
by the literature of the period shows that with the changes in 
production were bound up changes in distribution which in the 
result made commodities dearer: and so far as this concerns 


the agricultural labourer it has been dealt with above in Chapter 
IT; 


1 “The increased demand for it (wheaten bread) has undoubtedly been 
owing in a great measure to their inability to buysmeatse-g 9) eeDhis 
increased demand . . . . must have raised’ the price of bread-corn, 
unless the quantity annually produced has increased proportionally along 
with it; which there is good reason to believe has not been the case.”? 
Davies, The Case of Labourers, p. 49 (1795). Arbuthnot had taken the 
same view even in 1772, ascribing the rise in the price of wheat 
in the main to ‘‘real scarcity’? adding that ‘‘the consumption of wheaten 
bread is greater than it was when many of these fed on barley, rye or 
oats.”? Inquiry into the Connection, p. 65. There was not enough land 
under wheat, though more had been ‘‘taken into culture.” For “a 
greater part has been devoted to the growth of food for horses.’’ Ibid. p- 64. 
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A CRITICISM OF CERTAIN VIEWS EXPRESSED BY 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 


A Few remarks on the subject of Young’s views will not be 
out of place here. If, as he claimed, more labourers were re- 
quired on the same area as a result of the agricultural changes, 
why were so many cottiers and small farmers obliged to leave 
their homes? Does he not justify the engrossing of farms 
by saying that ‘‘the useless hands before supported by the land 
ee ane take refuge in towns Lo, OO Soules 
before a population useless, because not industrious; who in- 
stead of adding to the national wealth, only eat up the earth’s 
produce; this population is changed for industrious manu- 
facturers, artisans and seamen, who eat up the earth’s 
produce, but pay you amply for it.” But almost immediately 
afterwards we hear that ‘‘I have . . . taken for granted, 
that in the latter period fewer hands are employed on the soil, 
which would be the case if the agriculture was the same in 
both, but improvements far more than balance the number of 
farmers, and render the population of the modern period far 
greater in the country, than that of the remoter one.’’ In that 
case, whence, we must enquire, came this population? for he 
has just told us that it had left the land. Or, if it was still 
required upon the land, why had it migrated? 

It is not worth while to go into details as to the foundations 
offered for his statements; they have already been criticised in 
the text of Chapter II. They consist in juggling with the 
contrast between the three-field system and the Norfolk rotation, 
and between poor and ignorant small farmers and rich and in- 
telligent large ones. But we must pay a little attention to 
certain particular assertions. 

Young is guilty of confusing ‘‘improvements”’ with increased 
demand for agricultural labour. He remarks that the large 
farmer uses better implements, buys more manure, and so on, 
and therefore gives more employment. Now everyone who 
knows anything of agriculture knows that a number of small 
cultivators will use much more plant and many more tools, etc., 


1 Political Arithmetic, p. 70. 
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on a given area than would one large farmer cultivating the 
whole; and Arbuthnot notes as an advantage of large farming 
that the large farmer has to spend less on waggons, carts, etc. 
The greater cost of buildings was adduced as a reason for 
getting rid of the small men. Addington laments the ruin of 
rural handicrafts in consequence of the enclosures. But Arthur 
Young knows nothing of all this. | However, for our present 
purpose all this is irrelevant. For the work in question falls 
to the industrial and not to the agricultural population; which 
is also true of the expenditure on manures, artificial cattle- 
foods, and drain-pipes. | We shall have to show in the course 
of this appendix how the large farm, at its highest develop- 
ment, means a large expenditure on all such matters, but 
economy in agricultural labour.? 

No one who knows Arthur Young will be surprised to find 
him, in another place, comparing the ‘‘considerable farmer’? 
with the “wealthy manufacturer,’’ and in spite of the fact that 
he had previously tried to convince us that the system of the 
large farm required so many more hands, now laying it down ° 
as a principle of rational management that ‘‘the fewer employed 
(consistently with good husbandry) the better; for then the less 
product is intercepted before it reaches the markets, and you 
may have so many the more for manufactures, sailors and 
soldiers.’’? Economy of labour is certainly a characteristic of 
industry on a large scale: but it remains to be asked whether 
it is so also of agriculture on a large scale. Let us con- 
sider what it is that we understand by the latter. 

The progressive development of industry leads to an in- 
creasing size of businesses, and a decrease in the relative 
number of hands per business; but as regards agriculture, the 
law expressed by Thiinen more than eighty years ago still holds 
good :—‘‘That as the value of the soil increases, holdings of a 
medium size come to have more and more advantage over large 
holdings; and in fact we find in all countries where the land is 
in a high state of cultivation that holdings are of small or 
medium extent.’’3 But the smaller the size of the holding, 
the less division of labour or application of machinery—the 
causes of increasing productivity in the realm of industry— 
is possible, and the greater becomes the importance of the 
personal factor. Thus progress in industry means increasing 
size and decreasing proportional employment of labour, while 
progress in agriculture means decreasing size and increasing 


2 A good illustration is given by the result of Young’s Tour in the 
North of England. The average area of a farm was 287 acres, and there 
was one labourer to every 57 acres, and Young himself observes, ‘‘Very 
few farmers employ the hands they ought.’”? Vol. IV., p. 204. Arbuthnot 
assumes 32 hands to a farm of 300 acres! Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Political Arithmetic, pp. 288, 206. 

3 Der Isolirte Staat, I., p. 136. 
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proportional employment. The “considerable farmer’? who 
uses machinery, economizes labour, and is. comparable 
with the ‘‘wealthy manufacturer’? is not to be found 
at the highest stage of the agricultural development of modern 
nations, but at its beginning and its end. He is found in the 
western States of America, but no longer in the eastern, 
while in Europe his appearance is a sign that agriculture is on 
the down-grade. The highest stage of agricultural develop- 
ment is to be found in a position of equilibrium as between 
capital and labour. The one-sided intensity of capital found on 
the large farm is a lower stage than the one-sided intensity of 
labour found on the small farm, but both fall short of the ideal. 

In the Farmer’s Letters Young gives the following description 
of the “‘little farmers’ :—‘‘They fare extremely hard—work 
without intermission like a horse—and practice every lesson of 
diligence and frugality, without being able to soften their pre- 
sent lot—all the comfort they have, which the labourer does 
not possess, lies in the hope of increasing their little stock 
enough to take a larger farm.’’"* He had already said that the 
labourer ‘‘does not work near so hard.’’ In the Political 
Arithmetic, on the other hand, we read, ‘In a great farm there 
is but one idle person, in a small one there is the same.?”’ As- 
sertions like this explain why Karl Marx named him Arthur 
Polonius Young. 

But we have not yet arrived at the first cause of the confusion 
which has been brought into this question by Young and 
Arbuthnot. Both of them are guilty of two errors. They 
count, or rather calculate from a basis of uncertain figures, the 
number of paid labourers on small and large farms respect- 
ively, but they do not count or calculate the unpaid labour done 
by the wife and children of the small man. We will not stop to 
notice their assumption that paid and unpaid workers get 
through the same amount of work. In the second place they 
mix up two different things, namely increase of labour and 
increase of population. Under small farming a larger number 
of people remained on the land, but the increase of population 
was slower, because marriage was put off till economic inde- 
pendence was attained; while under large farming fewer people 
remained on the land, but the increase of population was 
accelerated, because the hope of independence vanished. 
For examples of the confusion of the two conceptions, 
compare p. 295 of the Political Arithmetic, where 
Young is trying to show in detail that the largest 


farmers employ most labour. | Unconsciously _ the idea 

of population substitutes itself in his mind for the idea of em- 

ployment. He writes:—‘‘The single circumstance of much of 
Iso Deets 
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the labour of small farms being servants unmarried, and nine- 
tenths of that of great ones labourers married, makes a great 
difference.’’ Again, in Vol. IV. of his Northern Tour, p. 253, 
he lays down the proposition that ‘‘Good culture, in most 
places, is but another word for much labour ;’? moreover ‘‘the 
great farmers . . . . use a much greater proportion of 
oes . extra labour.’’ Then he goes on to state that ‘In 
the next place, I should observe, that great farmers do not 
keep near the proportion of servants, maids, and boys, that 
smaller ones do. Their superiority in population lies totally in 
labourers . . . . Now it is not the employment of single 
hands that promotes population, but that of then who have 
families; and this circumstance must operate strongly, in 
giving so great a superiority to large farms.’’ It is not worth 
while to waste words in criticising this glorification of the 
multiplication of a proletarian population, or in praising the 
healthily slow increase which went with the old small farming 
system. The point was that the large farm system produced 
not merely corn and meat for the urban population, but also 
proletarian children for the factories. Arbuthnot puts in 
evidence figures which have about as much statistical value as 
the biblical statements regarding the ages of the patriarchs. 
He compares the population on one estate when cut up into 
eight small farms with what it would be when engrossed into 
one large farm as follows (p. 30) :— 
Married Married Single Single 
Men Women Men Women Children 
Eight small farms... 16 16 16 2 48 
One large farm Ast 27 ray) 5 2 81 

I think that these examples will suffice to show that Young 
and Arbuthnot fought the battles of the large farm in a way 
which can hardly be described as fair. And the same is true, 
as we have seen, of the campaign against the cottiers, the 
squatters, and the commons and wastes. 

A less prejudiced and better founded estimate of the matter 
is to be found in the Farmer’s Letters.t There Young distin- 
guishes four classes of arable farms, the first of an average ex- 
tent of twenty acres, the second of fifty-six acres, the third of 
a hundred and forty-three acres, and the fourth of more than 
that. He praises the third most, as producing the greatest 
quantities and employing the largest numbers. He also 
attributes considerable merit to the second class. The first 
he altogether dislikes, as producing least and giving little 
employment, being unable to make the best use of the soil, 
keeping too many horses for the area, and having in- 
sufficient capital. The fourth he would allow where the land 
was bad. With pasture farms the case was different. Here 
small farms were quite permissible, and needed little more 

1 A Farmer’s Letters, 3rd ed., I., pp. 88 f, 
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capital than arable farms of the same size. The returns were 
more secure, the cost of production less, one horse sufficed, 
and little labour was needed. 

But his discussion is by no means exhaustive. For to 
settle the question of the proper size of holdings, soil, climate, 
position of markets, methods of cultivation, the kind of 
product and the economic intelligence of the cultivator all have 
to be taken into consideration, and Young did not consider 
them, or did not consider them adequately. Further, he entirely 
fails to recognise the socio-political importance of the smail 
farm: whereas if our present economic order is to persist, it 
must be possible for every man of character, industry, intelli- 
gence and enterprise to acquire property. If it is not possible, 
then either the present order will be replaced by a socialistic 
system, or if that cannot succeed in establishing itself the 
modern nations will die of old age. Therefore they ought to 
rejoice to find that the small holding is economically possible 
in agriculture, and that as regards industry joint-stock com- 
panies as well as co-operative societies supply the legal basis 
on which a workman can acquire a share in the capital of his 
business, while the wages of labour are rising to a height which 
makes it possible for the labourer to save. 


—————— a a 
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SOME THEORIES REGARDING THE SOCIAL VALUE 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Ir is interesting to note that many expressions of old 
writers friendly to the labourers have a ring of modern 
socialism about them, as though their authors had known 
the labour theory of value. Even in the sixteenth 
century, at the time when the lower classes were most 
oppressed, it was claimed that ‘‘the whole welth of the 
body of the realme riseth out of the labours and workes of the 
common people.’”’* Harrison said that the servants of the 
yeomen were no ‘‘idle servants’’ like those of the gentiemen, 
but “‘such as get both their own and part of their masters’ 
living.’’ In 1649 the author of the brochure The Poore Man’s 
Advocate says that ‘‘The wealth and strength of all countries 
are in the poore; for they do all the great and necessary 
workes, and they make up the maine body and strength of 
armies.’’ The proposition contained in Bread for the Poor 
(1678) :—‘‘The labours of the Poor are the Mines of the Rich’’ 
was repeated almost word for word by John Bellers in his 
Proposals for Raising a Colledge of Industry (1696) :—‘‘The 
labour of the Poor being the mines of the rich.’’ And again 
he says: “‘the rich have no other way of living, but by the 
labour of others.’’ ‘‘Without them (labourers) they cannot be 
rich.’’ ‘‘For, if one had 10,000 acres of land and as many 
pounds in money, and as many cattle without a labourer, what 
would the rich man be but a labourer?’’ Bellers even makes 
the very doubtful proposition :—‘‘And as labourers make men 
rich, so the more labourers, there will be the more rich men.’’ 

In opposition to the standpoint of Bellers we find the view 
of Gregory King, which considers labourers, sailors, soldiers, 
etc., to be that part of the population which diminishes the 
national wealth, while the upper classes increase it, because the 
former are dependent on alms, poor-rates and gifts for their 
support. And the socio-political ideas of Fletcher, as contained 
in the Second Discourse on the Affairs of Scotland, are very 
instructive for such Liberals as imagine the English and 
Scottish champions of free institutions in the second half of 


t See Schanz, Englische Hundelspolitik, 1., 470, n. 3. 
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the seventeenth century to have been enthusiasts for social 
equality :—‘‘Fletcher of Saltoun, who was a republican for the 
rich and well-born, but had no interest in the fortunes of the 
workmen, suggested, as part of the noble edifice of liberty, 
that the mass of the people should be doomed to hopeless bond- 
age.’’* Mandeville, writing at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, occupies a peculiar middle position. He accepts the 
view of the defenders of the working-class as regards their 
social and political importance, and therefore concludes that 
they must be kept in a poverty-stricken condition.? The 
Anglia Notitia says in a similar strain: ‘‘The lower members, 
the feet of the Body politick, are the day labourers’’ (ed. of 
1726, p. 177). 

These two opposed views continued to be discussed 
throughout the eighteenth century, and Marx (Das Kapital, 
p. 265 of the 3rd edition) has already described the course of 
the controversy. It was now connected with a definite economic 
theory, by no means favourable to the lower classes, which had 
been worked out in Charles II.’s time by Sir William Temple, 
Houghton, and Sir William Petty. Irish and Dutch experience 
had led them to the conclusion that high corn prices and 
*ndirect taxes on necessaries were good for the nation, because 
they forced labourers to do more work than they would do 
when necessaries were cheap. This, of course, meant that the 
labourers were conceived as idle, and as living in the grossest 
materialism. The theory can be traced right through the 
century up to Adam Smith; for example in Hume, in Sir 
James Steuart, and in France in Francois Quesnay; while 
through the influence of the two latter it is'to be found in 
Arthur Young. Its discussion as carried on by Postlethwaite 
and Vanderlint on the one side and the anonymous author of 
the Essay on Trade and Commerce, and the Considerations 
on Taxes on the other is to be found in the passage of Das” 
Kapital just indicated: but I propose to quote here a few other 
writers on the same subject. 

Nathaniel Forster, to whom I have so often referred, is 
particularly friendly towards the labourers. In his Enquiry 
into the Causes of the Present High Price of Provisions (1767) 
he disputes in the first place the proposition “‘that the poor 
will be industrious only in the degree that they are neces- 
sitous,’? and that therefore they should be highly taxed, 
controverting it with great warmth, and attributing it to ‘*vices 
of the heart rather than of the head.’’ He claims that the 
labourer will work the more, the more hope he has of improving 
his position, adducing Mirabeau’s principle: ‘‘j’ai dit que 
Vindustrie est fille de la nécessité, mais de la nécessité 


s 
1 Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, V., 662. 


2 Cp. my article on Mandeville in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1890, 
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courageuse déterminée et non d’accablement.’’! Then fol- 
lows:—‘‘I profess myself an advocate for the poor. And I 
glory in this profession, both as a man and as a citizen. As 
a man I would give them every enjoyment their situation 
admits, even though I should lose by it as a citizen. But in 
this relation, I am confident, I should be infinitely a gainer. 
The Poor are the real strength and support of a State. And 
the greater or less happiness of their condition is 
perhaps its truest barometer . . . . ‘Honorez les pauvres,’ 
says the humane Marquis de Mirabeau. The truth is that we 
are apt in general to expect too much from them. We are apt 
to expect those to be the most faultless who have the fewest 
lights for their direction.’’ And he cites Helvétius, de l’Esprit, 
II., 38: ‘‘La moindre faute que fait le mis¢rable est un prétexte 
Suffisant pour lui refuser tout secours. On veut que les 
malheureux soient parfaits.”’ 

Adam Smith represents on the whole a similar view of the 
value and importance of the lower classes, but his ethical, 
political and economic bases are more secure. All goods are 
created by the labourer, and it is therefore just that he should 
have a fair share of them. Labourers form the majority of the 
nation, and ‘‘no society can surely be flourishing and happy, 
of which the far greater part of the members are poor and 
miserable.’’ And again, ‘‘The liberal reward of labour 5 
increases the industry of the common people . . . . Where 
wages are high, accordingly, we shall always find the workmen 
more active, diligent and expeditious, than where they are 
low.’’ Goodwill in general includes patriotism, and therefore 
goodwill towards the poor.? 

The influence of this theory, which considers the labourer as 
an individual striving continually to better his position in life, 
is everywhere evident in the next period. Leaving out foreign 
writers, e.g. St. Simon, we confine ourselves to England. 
Howlett’s opinion of the ungenerousness of grumbling at the 
burdensomeness of the poor ‘‘from the labour of whose hands 
and the sweat of whose brows’’ all wealth is derived, and who 
have within the past forty years augmented rent by eight or 
ten millions, and profits in an ‘“‘infinitely greater’’ degree, has 
already been quoted.3 Davies takes the same view as Smith: 
“In every nation the welfare and contentment of the lower 
denominations of people are objects of great importance, and 
deserving continual attention. For the bulk of every nation 
consists of such as must earn their daily bread by daily labour. 
It is to the patient industry of these that the higher ranks 


1 Mirabeau, L’ami des Hommes, III., 87. 

2 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I., Chapter VITI., and Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments, Chapter VI. 

3 Howlett, Insufficiency of the Causes, p. 75. 
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are everywhere indebted for most of their enjoyments. It is 
chiefly on these that every nation depends for its population, 
strength and security. All reasonable persons will therefore 
acknowledge the equity of ensuring to them at least the 
necessary means of subsistence. But of all the denominations 
of people in a state, the labourers in husbandry are by far the 
most valuable.’? For they ‘‘provide the staff of life for the 
whole nation,” and their wives ‘‘rear those hardy broods of 
children, which, besides supplying the country with the hands 
it wants, fill up the voids which death is continually making 
in camps and cities.’’! 

And even Arthur Young, whom Marx counts among the 
opponents of the labourers, says: “Their (the labouring 
poor’s) welfare forms the broad basis of public prosperity, 
it is they that feed, clothe, enrich and fight the battles of all 
the other ranks of a community, it is their being able to 
support these various burthens without oppression, which 
constitutes the general felicity; in proportion to their ease 
is the strength and wealth of nations, public debility wlll be 
the certain attendant on their misery.’’ 


1 The Case of Labourers in Husbandry, p. 1 


2 A Tour in Ireland, Part II., p. 18. Cp. also the Farmer’s Letters, 
In) 2 76,3rdned- 
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THE REPORTS OF THE MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEAD? TO. THE :PRIVY .GOUNCIE, 


A Few words of preface as to the occasions which gave rise 
to these Reports may not be out of place here. When in the 
eighteenth century, in consequence of the agrarian and indus- 
trial revolutions, multitudes poured into the narrow confines 
of the old towns, new requirements arose which could hardly 
be satisfied under the existing law and the existing system of 
local government. Local Acts created the necessary outlines 
of policy concerning building, protection from fire, street 
cleansing and lighting, drainage and water-supply. When 
these Local Acts grew to form an unwieldy mass, the Clauses 
Acts, laying down certain standard regulations, were brought 
in to stop the perpetual recurrence of the same provisions,' 
in the same way as was done in the case of the Enclosure 
Acts. After the formation of the central Poor Law authority 
in 1834 conflict arose between it and the representatives of 
local self-government. The latter wished to cover the cost of 
various matters, such as e.g. the repair of a pump, or the 
expense of a fire-engine, out of the poor-rate, while the central 
authority objected that such things did not ‘‘fall within the 
limits of lawful expenditure under the new poor law.’’? But 
this controversy provoked the wider question, ‘‘how far was 
it desirable that matters which tended to increase pauperism, 
and so raise the rates, should be dealt with in an early stage 
at the public cost ?’’3 

In the winter of 1837 such a violent fever raged at Spital- 
fields that the return of the cholera was feared. The Poor Law 
Commissioners sent Drs. Arnold, Smith, and Kay to make 
an enquiry, and they, in their Report issued in 1838, ascribed 
the outbreak to insufficient drainage and bad ventilation.4 
The Commissioners next informed Lord John Russell that an 
Act of Parliament was required to alter this state of affairs. 
But the Government was not inclined to pass any such Act. 
Thereupon the Bishop of London brought the question before 


1 Cp. Gneist, Englisches Verwaltungsrecht, third ed., 1884, p. 846. 

2 See an article on Sanitary Progress, in the Edinburgh Review, 
Woy B7Bs Te 

3 Ibid. 

4 Appendix A, No. 1 to the Poor Law Commissioners’ Fourth Annual 
Report, and Appendix C, No. 1 to the Fifth Annual Report. 
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Parliament, and moved for an enquiry as to whether such 
causes of disease were to be found among the working-classes 
in other parts of the country. The proposal having received 
the assent of the Crown, Lord John Russell charged the Poor 
Law Commissioners with the enquiry, and they reported in 
1842.1 The Report was written by Chadwick, the Secretary 
to the Commissioners, from information which had been poured 
in upon them. ; : 

We are only concerned with that part of the enquiry which 
deals with conditions on the land, and naturally the Report 
only touches on places where fever was known to occur. It 
is thus mainly a description of housing conditions. And after 
what I have said on this subject more than once in the 
course of my description, and what we know of the way in 
which cottages were pulled down or left to go to ruin, and the 
way in which they were put up, the revelations of the Report 
will hardly surprise the reader. 

In Dorsetshire the lowest classes were huddled together in 
old parish poor-houses, which had become superfluous since 
the erection of the Union Workhouses. Here the inhabitants 
paid no house-rent. In the cottages of one parish water fre- 
quently came through the clay floors, and channels were made 
to conduct it to the door, while the door was taken off its 
hinges and put for the button-making children to set their 
feet_on. This, however, was impossible when the cottage 
stood below the level of the road. In such cases, when it 
rained, the floor frequently became a mere soaking mass. 
However, for the better-to-do section of the labourers there 
were better cottages, with one living and two sleeping rooms. 
So in Somersetshire. | Poor-houses had been turned into 
‘labourers’ dwellings,’’ with one common door, and consisting 
of one room toa family. Dirt and poverty went hand in hand. 
Close to the labourers’ huts were pigsties, which in the heat of 
summer gave forth an intolerable stench. But the regularly 
employed labourer and the married farm-servant fared better. 
In Bedfordshire the cottages were mostly overcrowded and 
often damp, badly situated, cold, smoky and ‘‘comfortless.”’ 
In the Toddington district only a minority of houses had sani- 
tary conveniences which could be used; and by almost every 
dwelling stood a manure-heap, on to which every sort of filth 
was thrown; whole families not seldom slept together in one 
room. In a part of the Ampthill Union where fever had 
broken out, the cottages had been built for election purposes 
and then left to fall to pieces. In the Epping Union some 
dwellings were neither water nor wind tight, light shone 
through the roof, and there was no fire-place in the rooms. 

t Report to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 


inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the 
England, 1842. . 
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If anyone died of an infectious disease, the body must either 
remain in: the common sleeping room or be laid out in the 
living room. The houses which the Northumbrian hinds re- 
ceived as part of their wages were no better. They were 
built of stone or rubble, and the masonry was bad and full of 
chinks, so that a heavy shower would result in pools of water 
on the floor; and eight, ten or even twelve persons would 
live in a hut from twenty-four to sixteen feet high. When 
in 1840 an enquiry was made in Wiltshire as to the age at 
death of persons living on the land, it appeared that 119 
gentlemen and persons belonging to the liberal professions, 
with their families, reached an average of fifty years, and 218 
farmers and their families that of forty-eight, while 2,061 
labourers with their families only reached the age of thirty- 
three. Illness was found as much in the country as in the 
towns: neither steady employment, high wages, nor variety 
and abundance of food secured the labourers from it. 

In some counties, however, the greatest landlords had built 
better dwellings, namely, in Bedford, Stafford, Norfolk, Suffolk 
and Lincoln. 

Between 1840 and 1850 these unsatisfactory conditions led 
to the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry, 
and of a Royal Commission, to comprehensive legislation, and 
in 1848 to the foundation of a Board of Health, whose duties 
were after various vicissitudes divided in 1858 between the 
Home Secretary and the Privy Council. Sir J. Simon, who 
had been Medical Officer of the Board of Health, now became 
Medical Officer to the Privy Council, and in this position he 
displayed much activity. He published a number of Reports 
on the sanitary conditions of working-class life, of which the 
sixth and seventh, published in 1864 and 1865, are of special 
interest for a general description like the present.t We shall 
take them in the reverse order, as the second of them dealt 
with housing conditions in the middle of the sixties, and there- 
fore follows naturally on our description of those of 1842. The 
reader will not find much that is new, although it is with new 
points that we shall chiefly concern ourselves; but the old facts 


t The Papers relating to the Sanitary State of the People of England, 
written by Dr. Greenhow, with an introduction by Simon, and published 
by the Board of Health in 1858, are very instructive, but are intended 
rather for the medical profession than for the general reader. 

The Third Report (1861) gives in its last section, pp. 176 f., some 
information as to the domestic industries of the south of England. It 
corroborates the view that they were injurious to health, but does not 
give material for any adequate comparison with purely agricultural 
districts. The writer states that the stooping position of the lace-makers, 
the sedentary life of the glove-sewers, and the badly-aired and over-crowded 
rooms in which the straw-plaiters worked, all produced diseases of the 
lungs. 

The Reports of the Select Committee and Royal Commission mentioned 
above contain nothing of interest for our purposes. 
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were now submitted to a more exact enquiry than ever before ; 
and moreover this enquiry included the whole of England. 
It is also to be noted that the Sixth Report appeared before 
the report on the gang system which has already been dis- 
cussed, and contributed not a little to the institution of that 
enquiry. The study of housing conditions contained in the 
Seventh Report was suggested by the results of the census of 
1861. 

Dr. Hunter, who conducted the enquiry, gives its essential 
results in two tables. In 821 country parishes the number of 
inhabitants had increased between 1851 and 1861 from 305,507 
to 322,064, while the number of houses had fallen from 69,225 
to 66,109. At the earlier date there were on an average 4-41 
persons to a house, now there were 4.87. In the 5,375 typical 
cottages taken for the purpose of the enquiry, there were 
8,805 bedrooms, which had to serve for 13,432 adults (i.e. 
persons over thirteen) and 11,338 children; that is to say, an 
average of from two to three persons per room. Only 250 of 
the cottages had more than two bedrooms. As to the air-space 
in the sleeping rooms, the law required 240 cubic feet per 
person in common lodging houses, the Poor Law authorities 
required 500, and the Board of Health put the necessary 
amount as high as 800 cubic feet: but in the ordinary labourer’s 
dwelling there were only 156. The roofs were often warped, 
the houses were badly aired, the floors were often rotten or 
full of holes, the rooms had no windows, or perhaps glass 
was stuck into a mere opening in the wall. On the other hand 
here and there were to be found ‘‘model dwellings,’’ erected 
by generous but indiscreet landlords, which: neither did nor 
could pay, and which in consequence frightened others from 
cottage-building. As to the causes of these unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, the chief of all was the Poor Law, which created all 
over England the contrasting open and close villages. The 
close villages were show places, where dwelt the squire’s re- 
tainers—shepherds, gardeners and keepers. A few miles 
away lay the open village, with miserable huts, neglected 
cabbage-gardens, and inhabitants who sought work for miles 
round; which was left at once by anyone with sufficient means, 
and was a sort of penal colony for men of bad character from 
the whole neighbourhood. And the labourer dared not migrate 
to some place where he might hope to obtain better wages, 
because he was so poor that he was afraid of being imprisoned 
as a vagabond, or because he had some vague anxiety lest 
he might lose his right to relief and would end his life among 
strangers. 

The open villages often owed their origin to squatters, and 
also in earlier times many little cottages had been built by 
the parish, or from the income of charitable institutions, ° for 
the benefit of the poor. Others again were put up by specula- 
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tors. These were in the possession of shopkeepers or beer- 
house keepers, and were often high!y rented, while the labourer 
had to be satisfied with having found a house on any terms, 
and the tradesman who let it to him expected his regular 
custom, in return for doing him that favour. Nor was he 
in any better position when the cottages were let to the farmer 
with the farm. ‘‘Use my house,’’ his employer told him, ‘‘or 
go seek a living elsewhere, without a character from me.”’ 
And so a poor man with a wage of ten shillings a week had 
to make up his mind to pay 44 or £5 a year for a house 
that was not worth £20 altogether. If he wanted to improve 
his position, he was again met by his employer with the 
alternative: ‘‘Work for me at this low rate of wages, or begone 
at a week’s notice; take your pig with you, and get what you 
can for the potatoes growing in your garden.’’! Under these 
conditions it is obvious that there was not likely to be much 
speculation in cottage building. 

We have not the space to dwell longer on these points. 
Since that time the English people have never lost sight of 
the facts, and the great enquiry of 1867 paid every attention 
to them. But no result of sufficient importance to claim a 
place in our history has yet appeared. 

The Sixth Report opens up quite a new sphere of enquiry; 
it concerns the dietary of the worst-nourished and poorest 
sections of the labouring class. The calculations were made 
on the basis of descriptions, by competent persons, of typical 
households, and among these households were 509 belonging 
to agricultural labourers. Their housekeeping was on the 
whole less penurious than that of the silk-weavers, sempstresses, 
stocking-weavers, etc. And the men were better fed than the 
women and children, especially when they boarded with their 
employers either as servants or as day-labourers. In that case 
an unreasonable proportion of the family income went to main- 
tain the man, and an insufficient share remained for his wife 
and children. 

Dr. Smith, who conducted this enquiry, had at the time 
of the cotton-famine calculated a weekly minimum of food 
necessary to subsistence, such as appeared sufficient to keep 
off the diseases bred by starvation. It consisted of 28,000 
grains of carbonaceous stuffs, and 120 grains of nitrogenous 
stuffs. The average weekly consumption of the adult agri- 
cultural labourer was 40,673 grains of carbonaceous and 1,594 
grains of nitrogenous foods. Above the average for the 
carbonaceous foods were (given in order as the percentage 
above the average decreases), Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Warwick, Suffolk, Durham, Nottingham, Salop, Worcester, 
Westmoreland, Kent, Gloucester, Lancashire, Sussex and 
Cambridgeshire. Only in three counties did the average fall 
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below 35,000 grains, and there it was over 31,000; namely in 
Somerset, Wilts and Norfolk. One county showed a higher 
average of nitrogenous foods than 2,000 grains, namely North- 
umberland with 2,034; and fourteen others stood above the 
average for the rural labourer (i.e. 1,594 grains), viz. (in 
order as the percentage decreases) Cumberland and Westmore- 
land (above 1,900) ; Durham (1,862) ; Gloucester, Herts, Suffolk, 
Lancashire, Warwick, Worcester and Salop (above 1,700); and 
Dorset, Sussex, Yorkshire, Beds and Surrey (over 1,600, 
or with 1,640, 1,631, 1,624, 1,614 and 1,608 grains res- 
pectively).! In ten counties, however, the average fell not 
only below the general average, but below the starvation level. 
These were Berks, where it was a little under 1,200; Rutland, 
Oxford, Hants, Stafford and Somerset (under 1,300); and 
Cornwall, Wilts, Cheshire and Essex (under 1,400 grains). 

The following table, prepared by Sir J. Simon, serves very 
well to show how considerably the nutrition of the labourers 
Mat iOCisae 


Carbonaceous. Nitrogenous. 
Northumberland cat 48,648 a 2034 
Westmoreland aa 42,149 cc 1908 
Warwickshire ste 47,557 ae 1732 
Suffolk 600 a0 47,004 Sof 1744 
Durham aoe sce 44,589 =o 1862 
Berkshire one aoe 37,059 rid I1Q3 
Oxfordshire ... Re 35,051 ape 1322 
Somersetshire ‘ 33,832 36 1290 


Counties with a specially low average of nutrition were 
Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Berks, Bucks and Norfolk, that is 
to say those which we have found time after time to be the 
seats of chronic misery. : 

Thus so far the Report? has only given further evidence for 
what we already know, and put it into statistical form, while 
defining certain points more closely. But a comparison 
between the four parts of the United Kingdom gives us the 
new fact that on an average the Welsh, Scotch and Irish 
labourers were better fed than the English, and in particular 
consumed more milk :— 


Carbonaceous Foods. Nitrogenous Foods. 
England re 40,673 be one 1594 
Wales? “of 48,354 366 eee 2031 
(Wales) a. (42,144) 3H EOS) 
Scotland a 48,980 tok aac 2348 
Ireland 30 43,306 aan ae 2434 


Average for the 
three Kingdoms $§ 451343 2101 


Tp. uO: milem ls 
2 The Sixth Report contains certain variations between Dr. Smith’s 
description as given on pp. 234 f., the Table on p. 294, and the intro- 


ductory Report of Sir John Simon. I have, however, followed the Table, 
as Sir J. Simon was professing to do. = 


3 These figures are of small value, since the little island of Anglesey 


sal aa oe 
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If, however, we compare the agricultural labourers with the 
lowest section of the industrial population—the silk-weavers, 
sempstresses, glove-makers, stockingers and shoemakers— 
there can be no doubt, as we have already seen, that the 
former were the better nourished :— 


Carbonaceous Foods. Nitrogenous Foods, 
Agricultural labourers 45,343 ee aoe 2101 
Industrial is 28,876 O86 ie 11g2 
Subsistence minimum 28,600 ae Boo 1330 


Accordingly Dr. Smith comes to the following conclusions. 
The English agricultural labourers, as distinct from their 
families, were as a class not badly fed: and life in the farm- 
house was particularly favourable to good nutrition. But the 
position of the labourers varied greatly; a fact which is to be 
attributed to the variety of classes into which they were divided. 
Things were worst with them in winter, as then their expenses 
rose (they had to provide more fuel) whereas their income fell 
considerably. In no county was the standard of feeding so low 
as in the industrial districts to which the enquiry extended, 
though in some the nitrogenous foods fell below the subsistence 
minimum. The labourers were in a very unfavourable position 
in cases where they had several children under ten years old, 
where the wife could find no by-employment, the house rent 
was high, vegetables could not be produced for sale as well 
as consumption, or where no fairly large town was near enough 
to allow of the other necessary purchases being made there. 
Among the requirements set out by Dr. Smith we may note 
the following :—sound dwellings at a low rent; an extension 
of natural economy such as to allow of a larger quantity of the 
necessary provisions being produced at home, the supply of 
milk being specially deficient; the purchase of other goods in 
bulk by the landlord, to be retailed at cost price; weekly pay- 
ment of wages, so that credit, enhanced prices and the slavery 
of debt might be avoided; and education of the women jn 
domestic economy. 


brings up the average too high :— 
Carbonaceous, Nitrogenous. 


Anglesey Kh A G40 60,784 2525 
North Wales. scm: 45,613 1,765 
South Wales ... . 38,675 1,806 


It would be better to leave Anglesey out of account: in which case we 
get the figures given above in brackets, 
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THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION OF 1867. 


i.—The Eastern and South-Eastern Counties. 


Tue abstract of the Reports here laid before the reader is ar- 
ranged under five groups of counties, for reasons already 
explained in the text, the first group being that of the eastern 
and south-eastern counties. Norfolk, part of Suffolk, Essex and 
Sussex were one of the spheres assigned to the Rev. J. Fraser. 
They were mainly corn-producing counties : Essex had some 
hops and market-gardens, and some straw-plaiting and clothing 
manufacture: Sussex was still more markedly a hop-county, 
and its woods gave occupation to a good number of persons. 
But none of these occupations was sufficiently widespread to 
change the general character of the district: and as I shall 
discuss the influence of market-gardening and domestic 
industry in connection with other counties, I am here speaking 
only of the conditions in the corn-growing districts, though it 
should be remembered that these were least predominant in 
Sussex, where, too, there were many small farmers. Sussex 
excepted, this was also the district of close parishes, casual 
labour, and the gang system. Mr. Fraser says little of private 
gangs: possibly the districts he selected were comparatively 
free from them. The dominant fact over the whole district was 
the insufficiency of wages, which varied between ten and thirteen 
shillings per week. Mr. Fraser asks how, if even the most 
capable labourers were in consequence unable to sacrifice their 
children’s earnings to higher ends, the class below them, and 
only casually employed, could possibly be expected to do so. 
Where poverty was greatest he found even children of seven to 
ten years old in the fields, though as a rule the age for beginning 
work was later. Thus we see that the conditions of life were 
not determined simply by the necessities of agriculture. So 
also with the employment of women; for here again it is noted 
that in one district they might not be employed at all, the 
work usually assigned to them being done by men; in another 
their employment might be rare, while in a third it was 
common. = 

In the hop districts of Kent, which is of course the chief seat 
of hop-cultivation, two-thirds of the surface under that crop 
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being in this county, some farmers would only employ a man 
if he undertook that his wife and children should work too, 
at least during hop-harvest. It will be remembered that the 
Report of 1843 showed that women and children were exten- 
sively employed here. Another characteristic of the hop- 
districts was piece-work. Men as well as women could 
undertake it, and children often helped their parents. During 
hop-picking “‘every child that can walk is wanted; and it is 
estimated that everyone over twelve years of age can earn on 
the average from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day for a period of 
three weeks.’’ Nor was the home population sufficient for the 
work. At one time Irish labourers had made their appearance 
at hop-harvest, but since improved methods of cultivation had 
shortened the picking time, thousands of small London trades- 
people, mingled with very doubtful elements, yearly made an 
economic pilgrimage into the country. The drawbacks to this 
extra work at given times, with its high wages, were, first, 
that it caused ‘‘many men who obtain these wages in summer 
to be thrown out of employment in the winter,’’? though at 
that season there was fairly plentiful work for the older women; 
and secondly, the irregular attendance at school, which came 
to an end altogether at ten years old, and sometimes at nine. 
As soon as the hop-gardens were left behind, the ordinary 
conditions of agricultural labour appeared, as in the neigh- 
bouring counties of Essex and Sussex. 

In south Cambridgeshire a man’s wages were tos. to 
11s., and in the northern part 12s. to 13s.; a woman’s only 
tod., and a child’s from 4d. to 6d. ‘Private gangs were to be 
found everywhere, and in the north public gangs too; children 
of six were employed, and many of seven and eight; and educa- 
tion was very backward. Small farmers were to be found in this 
county, working four or five to ten acres with the assistance 
of their children, who were no better off than those of the 
labourers. Their parents were too poor to hire labour, and so 
the children’s help was valuable. Nevertheless, many poor 
labourers were ready and willing to sacrifice the additional in- 
come obtained by their children’s work. Others, however, felt 
differently, and Portman says that in too many cases there was 
a silent understanding between farmer and labourer by which 
the latter was employed all the year round, and in return put 
the labour of his wife and children at the employer’s disposal 
when required. 

Turning south-west from Cambridgeshire, we come to Bed- 
ford and Buckinghamshire. Mr. Culley calculated that the cost 
of labour was higher there by 7s. per acre than in the north 
of Northumberland. He ascribed this among other things to 
the fact that in the north the work was done by a class of 
women workers who were almost equal to the average labourer 
of the two more southern counties, and that the hind, though re- 
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ceiving a somewhat higher wage, was in the end a much 
cheaper article. He reckoned the income of a Northumbrian 
family at £60 9s. 6d., and that of a labourer in Beds or Bucks 
at £43 1s. 9d., or an average of 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per week, 
running in some neighbourhoods up to 15s. and 15s. 6d. if the 
income from allotments, which were common in those parts, 
were included. So that if the income of the south-country 
labourer was to be brought up to the standard of the 
northerner, a grown-up daughter must be employed in lace- 
making or straw-plaiting, and there was ‘““the chance of having 
children employed younger in farm labour than would be the 
case in the north.’ But the earnings of domestic industry 
were uncertain. Mr. Culley came toa conclusion which confirms 
a point we have noticed before. The income of the northern 
labourer was very little higher than that of the labourer in 
Bedford or Buckinghamshire; and yet mentally and physically 
there was a difference which a wage three or four times as high 
could not have explained. The chief causes of the superiority 
of the north countryman were as follows:—First, he needed 
to join no benefit society; he had his yearly contract, and his 
wages were paid him as punctually when he was ill as when 
he was well. Secondly, his earnings and his children’s went 
into the family purse, and were subject to little variation. 
Thirdly, he was not accustomed to drink beer, unless once a 
year at the hiring fair; therefore his children got the more milk. 
It will be remembered that his food, though not what is called 
tasty, was much more nourishing and more abundant than the 
southerner’s; and his daughters, instead of ruining their health 
in domestic industries, developed in the fresh air into vigorous, 
muscular girls. In the south, contracts were usually by the 
week, but this did not exclude the chance of days with no work 
and no pay. Sickness and bad weather therefore tended to 
depress the yearly income, so that it could not be arrived at by 
multiplying the nominal weekly wage. Many labourers were 
only casually employed, and had to be supported by the work 
of their children in domestic industries. Naturally, therefore, 
the children had to go to work earlier than in the north. Still, 
children under ten were rarely employed, and there were not 
many women at work on the land, nor were gangs at all 
common. Among sor boys and lads employed in Bedford- 
shire, 241 were between thirteen and eighteen, 204 between ten 
and thirteen, 55 between eight and ten, and only 1 under 
eight. Among 760 in Buckinghamshire, 373 were between 
thirteen and eighteen, 297 between ten and thirteen, 86 between 
eight and ten, and 4 under eight. Among 36 girls and 
women employed on the land in Bedfordshire, 11 were between 
eight and ten, to between ten and thirteen, 4 between thirteen 
and eighteen, and 13 over eighteen. In Buckinghamshire, 
of 145 girls and women, 7 were between ten and thirteen, 
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8 between thirteen and eighteen, and 13 over eightcen. The 
reason for this was the competition of two domestic industries, 
lace-making and straw-plaiting. ‘“‘Speaking generally, in 
North Beds and North Bucks all the females are engaged in 
making lace, in South Beds and the centre of Bucks all the 
fenrales and not a few boys and men are engaged in plaiting 
straw.”’ 

On the north-east of Bedford and Bucks lies Northampton- 
shire. In this county Mr. Norman found very few gangs; 
women did not commonly work in the fields; but instead, many 
boys were employed as early as eight years of age, and at ten it 
was the rule for them to be at work. The average wage was 
only 12s. a week, about 11s. in the south, 13s. 4d. in the north. 
Women received 8d. to tod. a day, or in the north 1s. Here 
too allotments were numerous, and many labourers had gar- 
dens besides. 

The Hon. E. Stanhope reported on Lincoln, Nottingham and 
Leicester. The old conditions, of which we have heard already, 
still ruled in the Wolds. Alongside of an aristocracy of labour 
resembling the hinds of Northumberland, having yearly contracts 
and wages up to £40 to £45, paid partly in kind, was a 
plebeian mass irregularly employed and living from hand to 
mouth. The children of the first class, unlike those of the 
Northumbrian hinds, did no work in the fields: but both the 
women and children of the second class, and the children often 
from their tenderest years, were employed on the gang-system. 
The conditions were quite different in north-east Lincolnshire: 
the Car district and the Isle of Axholme, and also the Fens, 
had long been populated by small freeholders, who cultivated 
their own land with the help of their families, and set their 
children to work very early. From July, when the potatoes 
were set, up to potato-harvest towards the end of November, 
we are told that almost the whole population of women and 
children were occupied in the fields. In other parts of Lincoln- 
shire, and in parts of Nottinghamshire, where turnips were 
largely grown, boys of nine to twelve were employed, chiefly 
in the winter. In the Fens boys of from seven to eleven and 
girls of seven to thirteen found work almost the whole summer 
through in weeding and various other employments. In one 
half of Nottinghamshire gangs of children went stone-picking 
practically all the summer and even through part of the winter: 
and in the other half, where the ground was heavy, they began 
sometimes at eight years old to lead the plough-horses. In 
Leicestershire, where wages were only from 11s. to 13s., and 
the labourer’s standard of life was very low, boys of from nine 
to twelve were ‘‘taken permanently on the farm for ploughing, 
and younger boys are occasionally wanted for ‘tending birds.’ ”’ 

In Oxfordshire and Berkshire Mr. Culley found that the weekly 
wages. of better-class labourers were from 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d., 
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and those of the lower class from 12s. 6d. to 138. 6d. Young 
men of eighteen or twenty got from 8s. to 118.; lads of fifteen 
and upwards 5s. to IOS. ; boys of ten or twelve about 3s. to 4s. 
Under ten few children were employed; if they were employed 
they got from Is. to Is. 6d. Women’s wages were ordinarily 
about 8d. a day; sometimes Is. Here glove-making and the 
slop-clothing trade were in competition with agriculture: and 
it again appeared that the latter was both physically and 
morally healthier than domestic industry. Gardens and allot- 
ments were provided by many landlords, but some parishes had 
few to show, and those at a high rent. Mr. Culley here as else- 
where expresses the conviction that every labourer ought to 
have a garden, but that the casually employed would be best 
transformed into small farmers, who in times of unusual 
pressure would work for wages, and who could provide the 
labourers with milk all the year round. Machinery and farm- 
ing on a large scale had greatly increased in these counties. 

Rutland and Hertfordshire need no special mention, as their 
conditions did not differ from those of the counties adjoining 
them. 


ii.itThe Northern Counties. 


Mr. Henley’s Report carries us from the south-east to the 
extreme north. As in earlier enquiries, Northumberland stands 
out as a bright spot. Generally speaking, the old organisation of 
labour still stood, hardly shaken by the agitation of ignorant 
demagogues against this “‘system of villeinage’’: and it still 
showed its old advantages—yearly hirings and payment by the 
year; no necessity for overtime or piece-work ; and good food. 
The woman-assistant was disappearing. The work she had 
done in the turnip-fields at certain times was now done by 
the labourer’s daughters, not by his wife, who devoted her 
time to home-duties. | Women’s labour was not, however, con- 
fined to such work and to work in harvest: women and girls 
did every sort of work, from lading dung-carts to driving the 
horses and working in the barns. It did not appear that field- 
work had much bad effect on morality. The frequency of 
illegitimate births was ascribed by good authorities to the 
frequent changes of service, the crowding together in few 
rooms, and to customs peculiar to .the county. Children were 
only employed in summer, and not below eleven years of age: 
regular work began at about fourteen; so that they had time 
to acquire useful knowledge in the schools. Their labour was 
important to their parents, because they contributed actual 
money to the predominantly natural economy of the home. 
Money-wages were not so high in the northern part of the 
county as they were in the southern part, where the labourer 
received fully £1 a week; but on the other hand his wife had 
to work with him, and so neglected her household. Henley 
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notes, too, that fuel was cheap, so that not only could cooked 
food be provided, but wet clothes could be dried during the 
night. No doubt the drawbacks of a system of payment in 
kind did make themselves felt. The hind received little 
money; his house was as a rule bad; and when the harvest 
was poor he was paid in bad corn and bad potatoes. But we 
do not hear that employers tried to exploit the system in their 
own interests, and the labourers understood theirs, and con- 
cluded their wage-contracts accordingly. 

Durham showed conditions similar to those of Northumber- 
land, but here in some parts small farms existed, and farmers’ 
children were put to work earlier than the children of labourers. 

The Hon. E. B. Portman takes us into a third north- 
eastern county, namely Yorkshire. Here wages were 
high—14s. a week on an average, or 2s. 6d. a day, 
tor the man, -1s.- for + his’ wife; and 1od/2 to. 1s. | for 
a child, besides harvest-earnings, and frequent piece- 
work. The cottages mostly had gardens, and where gardens 
were wanting there were allotments; and not seldom theré was 
grass land for a cow. The old custom of boarding servants 
hired by the year in the farm-house was still fairly general; 
there were no gangs; children were only employed during 
harvest, and were kept at school: 

Mr. Tremenheere reported on Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and north Lancashire. The two first retained many of their old 
characteristics—a preponderance of pasture-farming, small 
farms and freeholds, extensive employment of servants living 
in the farmhouse, both male and female, with relatively few 
day-labourers. Poultry-breeding had been added to pasture- 
farming; many small farms had disappeared and been united 
with others; the number of freeholders was steadily decreasing, 
owing among other things to sale by the heir by reason of 
indebtedness, but they were still by no means unimportant; 
two-thirds of the work done was done by farm-servants, in- 
cluding women; but the latter had now to be drawn from a 
lower class than before, since here again the distaste for field- 
work was increasing. Servants were hired at half-yearly 
hiring fairs; they were unmarried, and had abundant and sub- 
stantial board in their employers’ house. The men-servants 
saved, and married late, so as to be able to acquire a farm; 
but as the number of farms was diminished and the capital 
required increased, it became more and more difficult for them 
to rise to an independent position, and accordingly the number 
of labourers, though still small, was increasing. However, 
these customs caused the increase of population to be slow. 
On the other hand they had incidentally an undesirable result 
in the high percentage of illegitimate births, which was from 
7.5 to 8.5 per cent., as against 5 per cent. for the whole of 
England. Such births were universally considered simply as 
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a ‘misfortune,’ a view which is obviously explained by the 
economic position.. In every other respect the morality of 
these people, so far as statistics can show it, was particularly 
high; and naturally so, since all crime is in great part attrib- 
utable to undue increase of population. Such labourers as 
there were received excellent wages, and they also were boarded 
in the farmhouse. As in Northumberland, the economic 
position did not admit of gardens or allotments ; potato-patches 
only were to be found. With such a well-to-do people and such 
a labour system any immoderate employment of women and 
children was of course excluded ; the sons of small freeholders 
were set to work youngest. But school-attendance by no 
means corresponded to the favourable conditions. In some 
parts gangs existed, being accounted for by the smallness, 
slow increase, and scattered distribution of the population, 
together with migration to the mining and manufacturng dis- 
tricts; and when Mr. Tremenheere visited these parts, no one 
knew anything of the existence of a Gangs Act! 

North Lancashire shewed some similarities to Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. It was an industrial county, and agri- 
culture was short of hands. Except on pasture farms, where 
two labourers could work 800 acres, farmers had to depend 
partly upon their servants, of whom they employed many, 
mostly of the male sex, but some of them extremely young, and 
partly on wandering Irish labourers, who slept on the straw in 
barns and sheds, had wheat bread for their sole substantial 
nourishment, and took home 3400208 4,12 ,at: the end of the 
half-year. ‘‘They are most efficient labourers, and a more 
industrious, honest, cheerful, easily managed and well-con- 
ducted class of men is nowhere to be found.’’ Women were 
hardly employed at all, children were in request as servants, 
but unknown as day-labourers, and gangs were unheard of. 
The cottages had as a rule large gardens, and allotments had 
almost as little economic importance for the Lancashire 
labourers as for those of the northern counties. As in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the men liked to rest after their day’s 
work, and so preferred tiny field-gardens which required little 
labour, but where in leisure hours they could smoke their pipes 
and enjoy a chat with their neighbours. 

In Derbyshire the lot of the labourer was determined by 
three conditions: first, the neighbourhood of manufactures and 
mines, by which wages were raised and coals were cheapened ; 


« They are singularly exempt from crime. Such serious offences as 
burglaries and highway robberies are unknown . . .. . /there was mot 
recorded a single person or house under the respective designations of 
known thieves or depredators, receivers of stolen goods, prostitutes, “sus- 
pected persons, houses of receivers of stolen goods, beer-shops of bad 
character, coffee shops of bad character, houses of ill-fame, and other 
suspected houses.’? p. 151. 
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secondly, by the prevalence of pasture-farming, which required 
relatively few day-labourers, and cheapened milk; thirdly, by 
the prevalence of small farming, which employed by preference 
servants lodged and boarded in the farmhouse. ° A labourer 
earned on an average 15s. a week, and found himself com- 
fortably off; the more so as he could hire a relatively large 
cow-allotment. Servants received £14 to 4%418 a year, and 
were in a position to save. 


iiii—The Western Counties. 


Dorsetshire deserves special notice; because there the 
labourer’s lot was particularly bad, and yet a superficial con- 
sideration seems to show certain similarities with Northumbrian 
conditions. In both parts the labourer was hired for a con- 
siderable period—for a year in the case of Dorsetshire—and 
received part of his income in kind, and in both he sold the 
labour of his family as well as his own. But the circumstances 
were very different. In Dorsetshire the wage was 8s. with and 
gs. without a cottage: and in addition there were privileges, 
perquisites or allowances for married men. Here and there 
these “‘privileges’’ consisted simply of cider or beer ; sometimes 
the farmer provided a potato-patch, ploughed and manured; 
sometimes he drew fuel for the labourers, or provided the fuel 
itself, or wheat, at or under the market-price. But no farmer 
gave all these privileges together ; and the goods supplied were 
often so bad that even when allowed under market-price they 
were paid for at their full value. And besides these allowances 
the farmer made other payments in kind, so that the labourer 
often got none of his wages in money, or perhaps so little that 
forty-eight hours after pay-day he had not a shilling left. Then, 
as the reader will remember, the employer claimed the labour 
not of one assistant only, but of several, to whom he paid a very 
low wage: and if grown lads, tired of receiving mere boys’ 
wages, left the place, the employer would give their father 
notice, on the ground that his family was not large enough to 
do the work. Moreover, wages were not paid by the year, but 
(as everywhere in the south) nominally by the week, and really 
by the day, nothing being paid for days on which the labourer 
was unemployed, nor in times of illness, in spite of the yearly 
contract. A man’s wages, including additions from all sources, 
would be from tos. to 11s.; his grown-up sons often received 
two or three shillings less; and the women, who were largely 
occupied on the land, received 6d. or 8d.; but if the larger 
sum, then the man would often receive less in allowances. 
The only satisfactory point, in Mr. Stanhope’s opinion, was that 
the labourers usually possessed large gardens, and many in 
regular work had also a patch of potato-ground, while allot- 
ments were numerous. Without these, he says, ‘‘the wages 
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would sometimes hardly be sufficient to support life.’? How- 
ever, these excellent institutions profited the landlord as well as 
the labourers:—‘‘a good many are bringing in a profit of 44 
an acre to their owners, and cannot, therefore, be described as 
any favour granted to the peasant.’? In conclusion it should 
be mentioned that many Dorsetshire women and girls found 
employment in the domestic industry of glove-making. Every- 
thing contributed to create an overworked population. 
Children had to work with their father at six years old and 
even younger. Nowhere else did Mr. Stanhope find such low 
wages, nor on the other hand such small children at work. 
‘‘Boy’s labour has partly displaced that of men, and on this 
ground alone some restriction as to the age of continuous 
employment would be of great value.’? The greatest difh- 
culties stood in the way of education. 

In Devonshire Mr. Portman found privileges, allowances, and 
low wages, as in Dorset. A courageous clergyman there, 
Canon Girdlestone, had exposed the unsatisfactory lot of the 
labourer, and had induced numbers of men to migrate to the 
north. He described the conditions as follows :—Wages had 
been 8s., but as a result of his agitation had risen to 9s., and 
there was an allowance of from three pints to two quarts of 
cider. Stablemen and shepherds, who had longer hours and 
were not free on Sundays, received gs., with house and garden 
free. Besides this, bad wheat was sometimes given at a price 
agreed upon—an advantage when the market price was high, 
but the contrary when it was low. Firing was seldom allowed, 
except in the form of permision to grub up the roots of old 
hedges. High rents were demanded for potato-ground. 
Women got 7d. to 8d. a day, which hardly compensated for 
the wear and tear of their clothes: many of them would have pre- 
ferred not to work on the land at all, but some of the farmers 
would only employ a man on condition that his wife worked 
too. Mr. Portman found this account substantially correct. 
The same system of payment extended into Cornwall, but there, 
in consequence of the competition of mines, slate-quarries and 
fisheries, wages were higher. The men got 12s. a week, the 
women 8d. a day. In Hampshire men’s wages were Ios. to 
11s., and women’s 8d. The women were employed there to as 
great an extent as in Dorsetshire, weeding in the corn-fields, 
picking stones, spreading manure, and sometimes during winter 
in the barns. In Devon and Cornwall they were not employed 
to so great an extent as formerly, and much labour was ab- 
sorbed by lace-making round Honiton and glove-making in 
the Torrington district. As a rule, children under ten were 
seldom at work. In these counties, too, gardens and -allot- 
ments were very general. 

In Shropshire, conditions were particularly deplorable in the 
south-western parts on the Welsh border. There again the 
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system of allowances flourished as in Dorsetshire: further, the 
hours of work, which in most places were limited, were there un- 
fixed and no particular payment was made for overtime :—‘‘The 
usual remuneration for such extra labour is in food, but it is 
a mere matter of charity, given or not at the pleasure of the 
employer.’’ Neither wages nor their method of payment were 
as a rule matter of contract. Married labourers were often 
boarded in the farmhouses, because their cottages, which 
were described as ‘‘tumble-down and ruinous,’ lay at a dis- 
tance: the system had its advantages, here as elsewhere— 
e.g. in Yorkshire and in Wales—for employer and labourer, 
but was bad for the labourer’s family. 


iv.—The Midland Counties. 


This district had marked characteristics of its own. It ex- 
tended, though not continuously, from Herefordshire to Surrey, 
and included besides these two counties Wilts, Warwick and 
Worcester. Little room was left in it for ordinary agriculture: 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire had their apple and pear 
orchards, and also hop-gardens, Surrey its market-gardens, 
the districts round Birmingham and Coventry in north War- 
wickshire and round Kidderminster in north Worcestershire 
had their celebrated industries, and Bradford and other places 
in Wilts a decaying manufacture of wool and silk. But the 
decaying industries of Wilts and Warwickshire, and especially 
the ribbon-weaving of Coventry, had contributed to increase 
the number of agricultural labourers. | Women’s labour was 
largely employed, except where it had been replaced by machin- 
ery: they had not only their ordinary agricultural duties, but 
work in connection with the vegetable, fruit, and hop-gardens. 
Their wages were sometimes as low as 6d., but ordinarily from 
8d. to 1od., and rs. in harvest: while in Surrey during hay- 
harvest they were paid 1s. 6d. a day. Nevertheless, here as 
elsewhere, the dislike of field-work had increased, and Irish- 
women were employed in Surrey, as they had been a hundred 
years before, and also in Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 
Most of the women workers were married. Boys were 
employed to a great extent, and at a very early age, and their 
education suffered in consequence. Wages varied very con- 
siderably as between the different parts of the district. They 
rose from 12s. in western Surrey to 15s. in the neighbourhood 
of London, from 11s. in South Warwickshire to 13s. in the 
northern manufacturing districts, from 9s. in west Worcester- 
shire to 12s. in the east, and sometimes, in the Vale of Eve- 
sham, to 13s., while in Wiltshire and Herefordshire they were 
from 9s. to 11s. We must add a regular allowance of cider 
in the fruit-districts of Hereford and Worcestershire, and piece- 
work earnings, especially during harvest, which were estimated 
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at about 1s. to 2s. a week over the whole year. Shepherds 
and carters, here as elsewhere, received about 2s. a week more 
than the labourers. Potato-land, free or at a low rent, and 
free drawing of fuel. were privileges which were not enjoyed 
by all labourers. In Surrey and in Herefordshire, where 
almost every cottage had its garden, allotments were less 
common than in Wilts, Warwick and Worcestershire. Some 
estates had holdings of from two to three, and sometimes even 
of from twenty to thirty acres let to labourers; the 
latter a system as to the success of which different 
opinions were held; but which even the greatest well- 
wishers did not think suitable for all labourers. One 
of them thought that such holdings should only be given 
to men who had reached a certain age, who could be depended 
on as a reserve force at times of special pressure of work. 
Another, in a district where the supply of labour was large, 
saw their value in the fact that they gave work and food to 
the irregularly employed at times when they were out of work. 
Conditions in Gloucestershire hardly differed from those of the 
neighbouring counties. It, too, had large labourers’ holdings. 
Staffordshire was mainly an industrial district. The labourers 
usually had gardens, allotments were not uncommon, and some 
had cow-pastures,. an institution which justified its existence 
here as elsewhere. 


v.—Two Pasture Counties in the West of England. 


In Cheshire Mr. Stanhope found that almost the whole of the 
land was under permanent pasture. There were few day- 
labourers, and almost fewer cottages. Small dairy-farmers 
were numerous and their only regular labourers were 
boarded and lodged in the farmhouse, Irish labour 
being made use of during harvest. Migration to the 
manufacturing and mining districts went on apace. 
The labourers’ wives were only employed to milk the 
cows, and in hay-harvest, and the greater part of the woman’s 
work was done by the wives of the small farmers and by maid- 
servants who received high wages, and who were apparently 
so scarce that they could have the key of the house one night 
in every week! Wages were only from 11s. to 12s., and there 
were but few opportunities of adding to the ordinary income. 
However, buttermilk was cheap and plentiful, firing was not 
dear, gardens were common, and though allotments were rare, 
many labourers possessed pasture for a cow. 

Somersetshire was not found by Mr. Boyle to be a particularly 
fruitful field of research. It was mainly a pasture country, and 
especially a breeding ground for cattle, the grass beingeonly 
second to that of Yorkshire; and accordingly there was little 
agricultural employment for women and children. In the south 
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of the county women and girls earned their bread by glove- 
making. But the wages earned by the men were the main 
point in determining the employment or non-employment of 
women. Where, as in the neighbourhood of Bristol, they were 
12s. a week, few women were occunied outside of their own 
houses : but it was otherwise in the east and south, where wages 
fell to 8s. There were only two properly agricultural districts, 
one in the north-west on the borders of Devonshire, and the 
other in the south, round Somerton: and in both women and 
children were very largely employed. The Dorsetshire wage- 
system appeared in the parts bordering on that county, but here 
apparently with better results. 


vi.—Wales. 


Figures taken from the Agricultural Returns show how 
small was the area under cultivation here. Of 4,734,487 acres 
more than half, viz. 2,503,646 acres, was moor or mountain ; 
permanent pasture (sheep-walks not included) covered another 
1,415,327 acres, so that only 888,117 remained for agri- 
culture, and of these 328,232 were meadow. The demand 
for labour was further diminished by the existence of numerous 
small farmers and freeholders, while the occupiers of the sheep- 
walks were of the shepherd rather than the employing class. 
None of these needed much hired labour, and so far as they did, 
they preferred that of farm-servants; otherwise they worked 
with the assistance of their families only. The social standing 
of farmers and labourers was either the same or almost the 
same, so that servants were boarded and lodged in the house 
of their employer, and labourers also, when employed, were 
boarded. In Pembroke and Carmarthen Culley found the 
organisation of labour described by Davies still in existence. 

We should expect from these facts that wages would be very 
low. But the great wealth of coal in Wales, together with its 
manufactures, and the railways, with their facilities for the 
exchange of goods and the migration of population, had in 
many places created so great a demand for labour that money 
wages were high as compared with many parts of England. 
In Carnarvon, Pembroke and Flint they were from 12s. to r4s., 
in Glamorgan and Brecknock 12s. to I5s., in parts of Monmouth 
and Radnor 13s. to 14s., in Anglesea Its. to 12s., in Merioneth 
12s. to 15s., in Montgomeryshire 15s. to 18s. in summer, and 
12s. to 14s. in winter. The most unsatisfactory conditions were 
in the inland counties. There large numbers of children were 
employed at an early age; but they were not all the children of 
labourers. Very many of the small farmers and freeholders 
liked to see their children in service as soon as possible. It 
was not uncommon for boys of ten years old to work as 
servants on a farm for eight months in the year, receiving 6d. 
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and their board, which was much better than they would have 

ot at home. Many well-to-do labourers were entirely in- 
different to their children’s education; they sent them to schoo 
irregularly or not. at all. One good result of the high wages 
was that the employment of women as day-labourers was on 
the decrease, though in some parts, where middle-sized farms 
worked by farm-servants were common, much field-work was 
done by women.' Gangs existed here and there, but they 
were rare. 

The wage-system as to the day-labourers was as a rule that 
which we have seen in Dorsetshire and the neighbouring 
counties. And as potato-grounds were among the various privi- 
leges and allowances, and good gardens were not uncommon, 
allotments were not in use to any great extent. Here again 
Mr. Culley praises the “‘cow gates,’ or allotments of pasture, 
as better than agricultural land, and offering a more suitable 
sphere of activity to the labourer’s wife. Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Rutland and Derbyshire also possessed 
these cow-allotments—an institution which reminds us of the 
proposed reforms of Kent and his friends. Other eighteenth 
century problems are also re-discussed in this volume, Welsh 
conditions offering occasion for such discussion as did now no * 
others but those of Cumberland and Westmoreland. For 
example, the question was raised whether it would not be well 
to transform the small farmers into simple labourers, and the 
same pros and cons were argued as had been argued a hundred 
years before. 


1 The following table shows that in North Wales servant labour was 
decreasing and day-labour increasing :— : 


Servants. Day-labourers. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Gy = 50 “Sauoe © Tooe 9,032 5,928 11,690 170 
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COMPILED BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


In the following list the place of publication is named 
where the British Museum Catalogue shows it as other 
than London; and in the case of publications later than 
1800 the publisher’s name is quoted where the same 
authority gives it. Parliamentary papers are dis- 
tinguished by the printing of the letters P.P. before their 
title; and statutes by the printing of the date of the year 
before, instead of as in all other cases after, their title. 
The title of statutes are from the Statutes at Large. 

The classification is as follows, the authorities named 
under each head being arranged as far as possible in 
order of publication ; except in the case of section Via 
which is arranged alphabetically according to the names 
of the counties. 


I.—THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 
GENERALLY. 


I1.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE LABOUR. 


i. General. 
ii. The manorial economy. 
iii. The break-down of the manor. 
a. The Peasants’ Revolt. 
b. The Enclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 
c. The decay of villeinage. 


iv. Economic policy at the end of the middle ages. 
General. 

The Statutes of Labourers. 

- Enclosure Acts. 

- Corn Laws. 
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lIf—THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


i. General. 

ii. Economic policy, 1601 to 1750. 
General. 

Corn Laws. 

Encouragement of cattle-breeding. 
Encouragement of the woollen trade. 
Poor Laws. 

Private Enclosure Acts before 1710. 
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IV._PROLETARIANISATION AND 
DEMORALISATION. 


i. General. 
ii. The Agricultural Surveys published by the Board 
of Agriculture. 
iii. The Gang System. 
iv. Economic Policy. 
a. The General Enclosure Acts, 1756 to 1879. 
b. The old Poor Law. 
c. Corn Laws of 1756 to 1822. 


V-THE LABOURER FROM 1834 TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


i. The movement to re-establish a connection between 
the labourer and the land. 
ii. The labourer, 1834 to 1850. 
a. General. 
b. The new Poor Law and its effects. 
c. The effects of the introduction of Free Trade. 


iii. The labourer, 1850 to 1875. 
a. General. 
b. The Agricultural unions movement (to 1894). 


iv. The labourer and the agricultural depression of 
1875-9. 
v. The labourer, 1890 to 1906. 
a. General. : 
b. The rural exodus. 
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schrifter aus der Zeit Heinrichs VIII. von England. 
1878. 


ScHanz, GEORG. Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende 
des Mittelalters. Leipzig, 1881. 


b. The Statutes of Labourers. 


1349. 23 Ed. III. A Statute of Labourers. 


1350, 625 ka. IIT. Stat. 1. Al otatuiegur 
Labourers. 


1360-1.34) Ed: lle sc0; The statutes of 
23, Edt lit: c s-ande25 Ed. 1 sty ecc. 
1 and 2, touching labourers, carpenters, 
masons, etc., confirmed. 


1360-1. 34 Ed. III. c. 10. The punishment of 
labourers, etc., departing from their service 
into another county. 


1360-1. 34 Ed. II. c. 11. If a labourer or servant 
do flee to a city or borough, the chief officer 
upon request shall deliver him up. 


1368. 42 Ed. III. c 6. The statute of 25 Ed. 
ITI. st. 1. c. 1, concerning labourers, etc., shall 
be executed. 


1377. 1 Ric. Il. c. 6.. Commissions shall” be 
awarded to enquire of and punish the misbe- 
haviour of villeins and land-tenants to their 
lords. 


1385. 1 Ric. II. c.2. Villeins flying into places 
enfranchised, and suing their lords, shall not 
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1388. 12 Ric. II. c. 3. No servant shall depart 
from one hundred to another without a testi- 
monial. 


1388. 12 Ric. II. c. 4. The several penalties for 
giving or taking more wages than is limited 
by statute. 


1388. 12 Ric. II. c. 5. Whosoever serveth “in 


husbandry until twelve years old shall so con- 
tinue. 
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1388. 12 Ric. il. c.6. No servant in husbandry, 
or labourer, shall wear any sword, buckler or 
dagger. Unlawful games prohibited. 

1388. 12 Ric. II. c. 7. The punishment of beg- 
gars able to serve, and a provision for impotent 
beggars. 

1396. 13 Ric. Il. c..8. The rates of labourers’ 
wages shall be assessed and proclaimed by the 
justices of peace. 

1388. 12 Ric. II.c.9. The statute of labourers 
shall be executed within cities and boroughs. 
1402. 4 Hen. IV. c. 14. A labourer shall not 

be retained to work by the week. 

i405.<7 tien. (Vee, 17. Norman shall’ put his 
son or daughter to be an apprentice, unless he 
have 20s. in land or rent; but every person may 
put his son or daughter to school. 

M4 23002 ten. VAlacs-18.. Justices emay. punish 
servants, masons, carpenters, etc., for takinz 
unreasonable wages. 

1427. 6 Hen. VI. c. 3. The justices of peace 
etc., shall assign the wages of artificers and 
workmen by proclamation. 

1429. 8 Hen. VI. c. 87 The Statute of 6 Hen. Vi. 
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1444. 23 Hen. VI.c. 13. A servant in husbandry 
purposing to depart from his master must give 
him half a year’s warning. The several wages 
of servants in husbandry, and of labourers. 

1494. 11 Hen. VII. c. 22. The several wages of 
servants in husbandry -. . . and the several 
wages of artificers and day-labourers . . . 
and several times limited for their work, meals 
and sleep. 

i4oo igeiien= Vic. 3.524 repeal of sor mucn 
of the statute of 11 Hen. VII. c. 22 as toucheth 
only the wages of artificers, etc. 

1514. 6 Hen. VIII. c. 3. The several wages of 
several sorts of servants in husbandry, etc. 
1562-3. 5 Eliz. c. 4. Touching divers orders for 
artificers, labourers, servants of husbandry and 

apprentices, 
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c. Enclosure Acts. 
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Of common of pasture against tenants. 


1285. 13 Ed. I.c. 46. (Statute of Westminster 
II.) Of common of pasture against neigh- 
bours. 
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POg RT Lees Vol cme If any person shall 
decay a town, etc. 


1533-4. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13. Concerning the 
number of sheep one should keep. 


1535-6. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 22. The King shall 


have the moiety of the profits of . . . lands 
converted from tillage to pasture. 


16s boos) 8 OF Od. aV la CoO much land shall 
be put to tillage, and so continued, as was 
; sithence 1 Hen. VIII. 


1355,2&3P.&M.c. 2, The statute 4 Hen. 
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be appointed to enquire concerning offences. 
1555.2 &3 P.& M.c.3. An Act for the keeping 


of milch kine. 


1562-3. 5 Eliz. c. 2. For the maintenance and 
increase of tillage. 
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taining of cottages. 
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1397-8. 39 Eliz. c. 1. Against the decaying of 
towns and houses of husbandry. . 


1601. 43 Eliz. c. 9. The statute 39 Eliz. c. 1. 
Against decaying of towns, continued. 
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an Gorm laws: 


1393: 17 Ric, Il. c. 7. All the King’s subjects 
may carry corn out of the realm when they 
will. 

1436. 15 Hen. VI.c. 2. Corn being of ‘small 
price may be carried forth of the realm with- 
out licence. 

1442. 20 Hen. VI. c..6. A confirmation for ten 
years of the statute of 15 Hen. VI. c. 2. 


1444. 23 Hen. VI. c.6. ‘The statute of 15 Hen. 
VI. c. 2, touching licence to export corn, : 
made perpetual. 


DyS4elacw oo oe Vl, Ca Sog- An Act tor restrain 
carrying of corn, victuals and wood over the 
seas. 


lit THE AGRICULTURAL. ECONOMY. OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 
“i. General. 

Rutlandshire Wages Assessment of 1564. Bodleian, 
ote Heebner Ge, -LT; 

East Riding Wages Assessment of 1593. Printed in Th. 
Rogers’ Hist. Agric. and Prices, VI., 686. 

A consideration of the Cause in Question before the Lords 
touching Depopulation. Cottonian MSS. (Printed 
in cunningham, Eng!» Ind.and..Com.,-d1.; -898). 
1007. 

NorDEN, JOHN.» The Surveyors’ Dialogue. 1607. 

Morison, Fynes. An Itinerary. 1617. 

Moore, ADAM. Bread for the Poor and Advancement 
of the English Nation promised by Enclosure of the 
Wastes and Common Ground of England. 1653. 

{ HarRINGTON, James. Oceana. 1656. 

Essex Wages Assessment of 1661, Printed in Th. Rogers’ 
Hist. Agric. and Prices, VI., p. 696. 

“ GRAuNT, JOHN. Natural and_ Political Observations 

upo.. the Bills of Mortality. 
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- Perry, Sir Wittiam. A Treatise of Taxes and Contri- 
butions. 1662. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, Epwarp. Angliz Notitia. 1st ed., 
1669, to 20th, 1702. See Chamberlayne, John. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, JOHN. Angliz Notitia. 21st ed., 1704, 
to 38th, 1755. See Chamberlayne, Edward. (The 
eds. quoted in text are those of 1669, 1634, 1692, 1704, 
1716 and 1735). 

Kinc, Grecory. The State of England. 1696. 

. Perry, Sir WittiamM. Several Essays in Political Arith- 
metick. 1699. 

Lancashire Wages Assessment of 1725. Printed in Eden, 
Lil ecyt. 


[Deror, Dantet.] A Tour thro’ the whole island of Great 


Britain. By a Gentleman. 1st ed. 1724-7. 3rd, 
edited by Samuel Richardson, 1742. 


Hastep, Epwarp. The History & Topography of the 
County of Kent. 1778-99. 


Hatiam, Henry. The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. 8th ed. 1855, 1st, 1827.) 


Hetp, Avotr. Zwei Biicher zur socialen Geschichte 
Englands. Leipzig, Altenburg, 1881. 


Gneist, Henrich RupotrH von. Englische Verfass- 
ungsgeschichte. Berlin, 1882. 

SEEBOHM, FREDERICK. The English Village Community. 
Longmans, 1883. 

ScRUTTON, THOMAS EDWARD. Commons & Common 
Fields. Cambridge University Press, 1887. 

Gneist, Henrich RupoLPH von. Das englische Ver- 
waltungsrecht. Berlin, 1883-4. 


/ ToynBek, ARNOLD. Lectures on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England. Rivingtons, 2nd ed. 1887. 


Monrtacur, F.C. Freehold. In Palgrave’s Dictionary 
of Political Economy, 1861-9. 


Rocers, J.D. Yeoman. In Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy, 1891-9. : 


Lronarp, E. M. The Early History of English Poor 
Relief. Cambridge University Press, 1900. 
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For a list of Wages Assessments, ranging from 1430 
to 1732, and numbering 38 assessments, with references 
to others, see Cunningham, English Industry and Com- 
merce, ed. 1903, Appendix A. 


ii. Economic Policy, 1601 to 1750. 


a. General. 


1660. 12 C. II. c. 24. An Act for taking away 
the court of Wards and Liveries, and tenures 
in capite, and by knight’s service, and pur- 
veyance. 

/-1sT, FRiepricH. Das nationale System der politischen 
Oekonomie. 7th ed., 1883. 
FaBer, R. Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in Eng- 
land. In Abhandlungen aus dem_ staatswissen- 
chaftlichen Seminar zu Strassburg, 1888. 


6b. Corn Laws. 


1663. 15 C.II.c.7. An Act for the encourage- 
ment of trade [for exporting corn, and modify- 
ing restrictions on regrating, etc.| 

1670, 22 C. II. c. 13. For improvement of till- 
age and the breed of cattle. 

1685. 1 jas. Il.-c. 19. An additional Act for 
improvement of tillage. 

1689.1 W.& M.c. 12. For the encouraging the 
exportation of corn. 


c. Encouragement of cattle-breeding. 
1666. 18 & 19 C. Il. c. 2.. Against importing cat- 
tle from Ireland and other ports beyond seas. 
1667-8. 19 & 20 C. II. c. 7. An additional Act 
against the importation of foreign cattle. 

1670. 22 C. II. c. 13. For improvement of tillage 
and the breed of cattle. 

1680. 32 C. H.c. 2. For prohibiting the import- 
ation of cattle from Ireland. 

1691.3 & 4 W.&M.c.8. For the encourage- 
ment of the breeding and feeding of cattle. 
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d. Encouragement of the Woollen trade. 


1647. For prohibiting the export of wool, etc. 

1660. 12 C. II. c. 32. For prohibiting the ex- 
portation of wool, woolfells, fullers earth, or 
any kind of scouring earth. 

1662. 13 & 14 C. Il. c. 18. Against exporting of 
sheep, wool, woolfells, etc. 


1678. 30 C. II. c. 3. For burying in woollen. 

1680, 32 C. II. c. 1. An additional Act for bury- 
ing in woollen. 

1689. 1 W. & M. c. 32. For the better prevent-7 
ing the export of wool. 

1696-7. 8 & 9 W. III. c. 40. For the explana- 
tion and better execution of former Acts made 
against transporting of wool, fuller’s earth, 
and scouring clay. 

1698. 10 W. III. c. 10. To prevent the ex- 
portation of wool. 

1700. 11 & 12 W. IM. c. 13. For continuing 
several Acts therein mentioned, and for ex- 
plaining the Act 10 W. Ill. c. to. 

SmitH, JoHN. Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale, or 
Memoirs of Wool. 1747. 

PRINGSHEIM, OTTo. Beitrage zur Wirtschaftlichen Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Niederlande. 
BnCs Ea? 

LoHMANN, F. Die staatliche Regelung der englischen 
Wollindustrie, vom XV. bis zum XVIII. Jahrhundert. 


Schmoller’s Staats und  Socialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, No. XVIII., 1900. 


e. Poor Laws. 


1662. 13 & 14 C. Il. c. 12. For the better relies 
of the poor of this kingdom. : 

1691. 3 & 4 W. & M. c.-11. For the betes 
explanation and supplying the defects of the 
former laws for the settlement of the poor. 

1695-6. 7 & 8 W. III. c. 30. For supplying Some 
defects in the laws for the relief of the poor 
of this kingdom. 
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1723. 9 Geo. I. c. 27. For amending the laws 
selauihg to the settlement, employment and 
relief of the poor. 


f. Private Enclosure Acts before 1710. 


O04 Private acts, 10 GC, EiegND. samAn ict tor 
confirmation of the inclosure and improvement 
of Malvern Chase. 

1667-8. Private Acts, 19 & 20 C. II. No.5. An 
Act to confirm an agreement between William 
Paston, Esq., lord of the manor of Horton, and 
the tenants of the said manor, for an inclosure 
of part of the waste of the said manor, for the 
preservation and growth of wood and timber. 

1709. Private Acts, 8 Anne, No. 20. An Act 
for the inclosing Ropley Commons, and for 
the improvement of the old disparked park 
of Farnham, in the counties of Surrey and 
Southampton. 


IV —PROLEPARIANISATION’*AND 
DEMORALISATION. 


i. General. 


LauRENCE, JoHN. A New System of Agriculture. 1726. 
LAWRENCE, EpwarbD. The Duty of a Steward to his Lord. 
1730. 
*VANDERLINT, JACOB. Money answers all things. 1734. 
Some THoucuts on the Interest of Money in General. 
(1740-50). 
AisEETIER- to. Sire! . C; Eon Bart., on the Poor 
Rates and the High Prices of Provisions. 1750. 
PosTLETHWAYT, MaLacHy. The Universal Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce. 1751. 

PosTLETHWAYT, MaLacuy. Britain’s Commercial Inter- 
est explained and improved. 1757. 

Younc, ArtHuR. The Farmer’s Letters to the people 
of England. 1767. 


[Forster, NATHANIEL.] An Enquiry into the causes of 
the Present High Price of Provisions etc. 1767. 
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Younc, ArtHur. A Six Weeks’ Tour through the 
southern counties of England and Wales. 1768. 
YounGc, ARTHUR. A Six Months’ Tour through the 

North of England. 2nd ed., 1770. 

Younc, ArTHuR. The Farmer’s Tour through the East 
of England. 1771. 

SMOLLETT, Tosias GEorGE. The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker. 1771. 

Price, RicHARD. Observations on Reversionary Pay- 
ments, on schemes for providing annuities for widows 

wee and on the national debt. ist ed. 1771. 
5th, 1792. 

[PowELL,—.] A View of Real Grievances. 1772. 

ADDINGTON, STEPHEN. An Inquiry into the Reasons for 
and against inclosing open fields. Coventry, 2nd ed., 
ier 

[ArBUTHNOT, JoHN,] An Inquiry into the Connection 
between the present price of provisions and the size 
of farms. By a Farmer. 1773. 

Tucker, JostsH. Four Tracts, together with Two Ser- 
mons, on political and commercial subjects. 
Gloucester, 1774. 

Younc, ARTHUR. Political Arithmetic, 1774. Part II., 
1779: 

CONSIDERATIONS on the Present State of the Poor in 
Great Britain. 1775. 

KENT, NATHANIEL. Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Pro- 
perty.. 1st €d.,- 1775.) 2d at 70. 

SmitH, AbaM. An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. 1776. 

‘ Younc, ARTHUR. A Tour in Ireland. 1780. 


An Enguiry into the Advantages and Disadvantages re- 
sulting from Bills of Inclosure. 1780. 


OBSERVATIONS on a pamphlet entitled: ‘“‘ An enquiry 
into the advantage and disadvantages resulting from 
Bills of inclosure.”’ Shrewsbury, 1781. 


Some HiIntTs in regard to the better management of the 
Poorer Sac 7 


YounG, ARTHUR (Collected and published by). Annals 
of Agriculture. 46 vols., 1784-1815. 
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A Po.iticaL Enquiry into the Consequences of enclosing 
waste lands and the causes of the present high price 
of Butchers’ Meat. Being the sentiments of a 
Society of Farmers in shires) 1785; 

Cursory REMARKS on Inclosures by a Country Farmer. 
1786. 

How ett, Joun. An Enquiry into the Influence which 
Enclosures have had upon the Population of Eng- 
land. 1786. 

How tert, JoHN. Enclosures, a cause of Improved Agri- 
culture. 1787. 


MARSHALL, WILLIAM. Rural Economy of Norfolk. 1787. 
A PRINCIPAL Cause of the Miseries of the Poor. 1787. 


STONE, THomas. Suggestions for rendering the inclos- 
ure of common fields and waste lands a source of 
population and of riches. 1787. 


How tert, JoHN. The Insufficiency of the Causes to 
which the increase of our Poor and of the Poor’s 
Rates have been commonly ascribed. 1788. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER. The Encouragement and Pro- 
tection of Manufactures. 1791. 


SHEFFIELD, LorD. Observations on the Corn Law Bill. 
I7QI. - 

Youne, ArTuur. Travels during the years 1787, 1788, 
1789, in . . . the Kingdom of France. Bury St. 
Edmunds, 1792-4. 


A SuortT AppREss on the Monopoly of Small Farms. 
1795- 


Davies, Davip. The Case of Labourers in Husbandry 
stated and considered. 1795. 


WILSON, EDWARD. Observations on the Present State 
of the Poor. Reading, 1795. 


P.P. WasTE Lanps. Report from the Select Committee 
appointed to take into consideration the means of 
promoting the Cultivation and Improvement of the 
Waste, Uninclosed and Unproductive Lands of the 
Kingdom. 1795. Reprints IX. 


MarsHaLL, WILLIAM. Rural Economy of the West of 
England. 1796. 
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Marsuatt, Witi1aM. Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties. 2nd ed. 1796. 


ROBERTSON, Tuomas. Outlines of the General Report 
on the Size of Farms. Edinburgh, 1796. 


VANCOUVER, JOHN. The Causes of Poverty, and the Pre- 
sent State of the Poor, considered. 1796. 


WINcHILSEA, Eart or. Letter of, in Young’s Annals, 
OC Ter7oo. 

EDEN, Sir FReperIcK Morton. The State of the Poor. 
1797: 

P.P. Waste Lanps. Report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the means of pro- 
moting the Cultivation and Improvement of the 
Waste, Uninclosed and Unproductive Lands, and the 
Common Arable Fields, Common Meadows and Com- 
mon of Pasture in this Kingdom. 1797. Re- 
prints IX. 

, Matruus, THomas Ropert. Essay on the Principle of 
Population as it effects the future improvement of 
Society. 1798. 

Society for Bettering the Condition and Improving the 
Comforts of the Poor. Annual Reports, 1798 to 
1811. 


P.P. Waste Lanps. Report from the Select Committee 
appointed to consider of the most effectual means of 
facilitating, under the Authority of Parliament, the 
Inclosure and Improvement of the Waste, Unin- 
closed and Unproductive Lands, Commons, Com- 
mon Arable Fields, Common Meadows and Common 
of Pasture in this Kingdom. 1800. Reprints IX. 

ANDERSON, JAMES. A calm investigation into the cir- 
cumstances that have led to the present scarcity of 
grain in Britain. 1801. 


MarsHALL, WiLLiAM. On the Appropriation and Inclos- 
ure of Commonable and Intermixed Lands. 1801. 


TuaER, ALBRECHT DaNIEL. Einleitung zur Kentniss der 
englischen Landwirthschaft. Hanover, 1801. 


Younc, ARTHUR. An Enquiry into the propriety of 


applying Wastes to the better maintenance and sup- 
port of the Poor. 1801. 
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Younc, ArtHuUR. On the Size of Farms. Bury [St. Ed- 
munds]. 1803. 

ENCLOsuRES, General Report on.’ Board of Agriculture, 
1808. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM. Review of the Reports to the Board 
of Agriculture from the Norther Department. of 
England. York, 1808. 

MarRSHALL, WILLIAM. Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture from the Western Department 
of England. 1810. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM. Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture from the Eastern Department of 
England. 1811. 

Younc, ArTHuR. An Enquiry into the Progressive 
Value of Money in England, as marked by the price 
of agricultural products. 1812. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM. Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture from the Midland Department 
of England. York, 1815. 

Younc, ArTHuUR. An Enquiry into the Rise of Prices 
in Europe during the last Twenty-five Years, com- 
pared with that which has taken place in England. 
1815. 

BARTON, JOHN. Observations on the circumstances which 
influence the condition of the labouring classes. 1817. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM. Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture from the Southern and Penin- 
sular Departments of England. York, 1817. 

SINCLAIR, SIR JOHN. The Code of Agriculture, 1817. 

THE OPPRESSED LABOURERS. 181g. 

P.P. AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. Report on the causes 
of agricultural distress and the depreciation of the 
prices of agricultural produce and diminution of 
fents,eo.. 1821 (668). 

P.P. LaBourers’ WAGES. Report from Select Committee 
on the rate of agricultural wages; and on the condi- 
tion and morals of labourers in that employment. 
Ssbasto24 (302). 

P.P. Lapourers’ Waces. Abstract of Returns made to 
the Committee [on Labourers’ Wages] in 1824. S.P. 


1825 (299). 
é DD 
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P.P. Emicration. Report from the Select Committee 
on Emigration from the United Kingdom.  5S.P. 
1826-7 (88). : 

P.P. Emicration. Report from the Select Committee 
on Emigration from the United Kingdom.  S.P. 
1826-7 (237). 

P.P. EmiGRaTIoN. Report from the Select Committee 

on Emigration from the United Kingdom.  S.P. 


1826-7 (550). 
CopBeTt, WILLIAM. Rural Rides. 1830. 


P.P. AcricuLTuRE. Report from the Select Committee 
on Agriculture, with Minutes of Evidence, Appendix 
and Index. S.P. 1833 (612). 

GASKELL, P. The Manufacturing Population of Eng- 
land, its moral, social and physical conditions, and 
the changes which have arisen from the use of steam 
machinery. 1833. 

P.P. CopyHotp ENFRANCHISEMENTS. Report from the 
Select Committee on. With Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendix. S.P. 1837-8 (707). 

Tooke, Tuomas (& Newmarch, W). A_ History of 
Prices and of the State of the Circulation from 1793 
(to the present time). Vol. I. & II. 1838-57. 

Cooke, GEorGE WILLIs. ‘The Acts for facilitating the 
Inclosure of Commons in England and Wales; with 
a treatise on the law of rights of commons. 4th ed. 
1864. 

Broprick, Hon. GEORGE CHARLES. English Land and 
English Landlords. Cobden Club, 1881. 


Marx, Kari. Das Kapital. Hamburg, 3rd ed., 1883-5. 
HasBacH, WILHELM. Das englische Arbeiterversch- 
erungswesen. _Leipsic, 1883. 


Rak, JoHN. Why have the Yeomanry perished? Con- 
temporary Review, Vol. XLIV., 1883. 

Bonar, JAMES. Malthus and his Work. Macmillan, 1885. 

Lecky, WILLIAM Epwarp HarTroLe. A History of Eng- 


land in the Eighteenth Century. Longmans. New 
ed., 1892. 


Levy, HERMAN. Der Untergang kleinbauerlicher Betriebe 
in England. In Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 1903. * 
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Haspacu, WILHELM. Der Untergang des englischen 
Bauernstandes in neuer Beleuchtung. In Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft. 1906. 


ii. The Agricultural Surveys published by the Board 
of Agriculture. 


(In accordance with the general plan of this list, 
only those Surveys which are actually cited in 
the text are named here. They are, however, a 
majority of the whole number. The com- 
plete list will be found in the British Museum 
catalogue under the head Academies, London, 
Board of Agriculture). 
BEDFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Thomas Stone, 1794. 
BERKSHIRE, Agriculture of. By William Pearce, 1794. 
BERKSHIRE, Agriculture of. - By William Mavor, 1808. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Agriculture of. By William Gooch, 
IDT3; 


CARDIGANSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Thomas Lloyd and 
— Turnor, 1794. 


CHESTER, Agriculture of. By Thomas Wedge, 1704. 
CHESHIRE, Agriculture of. By Henry Holland, 1808. 


CUMBERLAND, Agriculture of, By John Bailey and 
George Culley, 1794, 2nd ed. (Newcastle) 1797. 


Dersysuire, Agriculture of. By R. Brown, 1794. 
DEvonsuirE, Agriculture of. By Robert Fraser, 1794. 


DEVONSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Charles Vancouver, 
1808. : 

DorseETsuIRE, Agriculture of. By William Stevenson, 
1812. 


Duruam, Agriculture of. By Joseph Granger, 1794. 

DurnaM, Agriculture of. By John Bailey, 1810. 

Essex, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1807. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Thomas Rudge, 
1807. 

HaAmpsuire, Agriculture of. By Abraham and William 
Driver, 1794. 

FIEREFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By John Clarke, 1794. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By John Duncumb, 
1805. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By D. Walker, 1795. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1804. 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Thomas Stone, 


1793. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, Agriculture of. By George Maxwell, 
1793. 

Kunt, Agriculture of. By John Boys, 1796, 2nd edition 
1813. 


Lancaster, Agriculture of. By John Holt, 1795. 


LANCASHIRE, Agriculture of. By R. W. Dickson and 
W. Stevenson, 1815. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, Agriculture of. By William Pitt, 1809. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1799. 

Mippiesex, Agriculture of. By John Middleton, 1795. 

MonmoutH, Agriculture of. By John Fox. (Brentford) 
1794. 

NorroLk, Agriculture of. By Nathaniel Kent, 1794, 
and edition (Norwich and London) 1796. 


NorFoLk, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1804. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, Agriculture of. By James Donald- 
son (Edinburgh) 1794. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, Agriculture of. By William Pitt, 
1809. 


NorTHUMBERLAND, Agriculture of. By John Bailey and 
George Culley, 3rd edition, 1813. 


Nottincuam, Agriculture of. By Robert Lowe, 2nd 
ed., 1798. 

OxrorpsuireE, Agriculture of. By Richard Davis, 1704. 

OxrorpsuireE, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1809. 

RADNORSHIRE, Agriculture of. By John Clarke, 1794. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By John Crutchley, 
1794. 

Satop, Agriculture of. By J. Bishton (Brentford), 1794. 

SHROPSHIRE, Agriculture of. By Joseph Plymley, 1803. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, Agriculture of. By John Billingsley, 
(Bath), 2nd edition, 1798. ‘ 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, Agriculture of. By William Pitt, 2nd 
ed. 1796. 


SUFFOLK, Agriculture of. By Arthur Young, 1794, 2nd 
eG. 01707. 

Surrey, Agriculture of. By William Stevenson, 1813. 

WarwWIcksuire, Agriculture of. By Adam Murray, 1813. 


WESTMORELAND, Agriculture of. By Andrew Pringle, 
(Edinburgh), 1794. 


Wittsuire, Agriculture of. By Thomas Davis, 1794. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, Agriculture of. By William Pitt, 
1813. 

YORKSHIRE, East Rrp1nc, Agriculture’ of. “By H.-E. 
Strickland (York), 1812. 

YORKSHIRE, NortH Ruipina, Agriculture of. By John 
Tuke, 1794. 


YORKSHIRE, West Ripinc, Agriculture of. By Rennie, 
Brown and Shirreff, 1794. 


YORKSHIRE, WEsT RIDING, Agriculture of. By R. Brown 
(Edinburgh), 1799). 

IsLE oF Man, Agriculture of. By Thomas Quayle, 1812. 

Wa tes, Nortu, Agriculture of.” By Walter Davies, LOE3: 


Wates, Soutu, Agriculture of. By Walter Davies, 1814. 


ii. The Gang System. 


P.P. Reports of the Special Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioners on the Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren in Agriculture. S.P. 1843 (510. XII.). 

P.P. Reports to the Poor Law Board on the Laws of 
Settlement and Removal. S.P. 1850 (1142. XXVII.). 

P.P. StxtH Report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
missioners, with Appendix. S.P. 1867 (3706. 
PoVi le): 

P.P. Reports of the Commissioners on the Employment 
of Children, Young Persons and Women in Agri- 
culture (see under V. iii. a below). 

1867, 30 & 31 Vict. c. 130. For the Regulation of Agri- 
cultural Gangs. 
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iv. Economic Policy. 
a. The General Enclosure Acts, 1756 to 1879 


(For a complete list of such private Enclosure Acts as 
included enclosures of common fields, see Appendix B to 
Dr. Slater’s The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of 
Common Fields; and for a statistical summary, chapter 
XIII. of the same work; also Appendix A for a Statistical 
summary of private Enclosure Acts including common 
pasture and waste only). 


1756. 29 Geo. II. c. 36. An Act for inclosing 
by the mutual consent of the lords anu tenants, 
part of any common for the purpose of planting 
and preserving trees, etc. 


1758. 31 Geo. II. c. 41. An Act to amend and 
render more effectual the (29 Geo. II. c. 29). 


1773. 13 Geo. III. c. 81. For the better culti- 
vation, improvement and regulation of the 
common arable fields, wastes, and commons of 
pastures in this kingdom. 


1774-5. 15 Geo. III. c. 32. To repeal the Act 
of 1589 touching erection of cottages. 


1801. 41 Geo. III. c, 109. For consolidating in 
one Act certain provisions usually inserted in 
Acts of inclosure. 


1821.1 & 2, Geo. IV. c. 23. To amend the Law 
respecting the inclosing of open fields, pas- 
tures, moors, commons, and Waste Lands in 
England. 


1833. 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 35. To remedy certain 
ae as to the recovery of rates and assess- 
ments made by (Commissioners of Enclosure). 


1833. 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 87. For remedying a 
defect in titles to (inclosed lands). 

1834. 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 30.- To facilitate the 
exchange of lands lying in common fields. 

1840. 3 & 4 Vict. c. 31. To extend the powers 
and | provisions of the several Acts relating to 


the Inclosure of open and arable fields | in 
England and Wales. 
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1845. 8&9 Vict.c. 118. An Act to facilitate the 
Inclosure and Improvement of Commons and 
lands held in common, etc. 

1846. 9 & 10 Vict. c. 70. An Act to amend (the 
Bak oe Vict. C91 28). 

isaze tOpet2 Vict. c. 111... lo extend the) Pro- 
visions of the (8 & 9 Vict. c. 118). 

1848. 11 & 12 Vict. c. 99. To further extend (the 
Bae Oe Vice e115). 

1849. 12 & 13 Vict. c. 83. To further facilitate 
the Inclosure of Commons and the Im- 
provement of Commons and other lands. 

1851. 14 & 15 Vict. c. 53. To consolidate and con- 
tinue the Copyhold and Inclosue Commis- 
sions, and to provide for the completion of 
proceedings under the Tithe Commutation Acts. 

1852. 15 & 16 Vict. c. 70. To amend and fur- 
ther extend the Acts for the Inclosure, Ex- 
change and Improvement of Land. 

1854. 17 & 18 Vict. c. 97. To amend and ex- 
tend the Acts for the Inclosure, exchange and 
Improvement of Land. 

1857- 20 & 21 Vict. c. 31. To amend and explain 
the Inclosure Acts. 

1859, 22 & 23 Vict. c. 43. To amend and eéx- 
tend the provisions of the Acts for the In- 
closure, Exchange and Improvement of 
land. 

1860. 23 & 24 Vict. c. 93. To amend and fur- 
ther extend the Acts for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales. 

1868. 31 & 32 Vict. c. 89. “To alter certain pro- 
visions in the (Tithe Commutation, Copyhold 
and Inclosure Acts). 

1876. 39 & 40 Vict. c. 56. The Commons Act, 
1876. 

1878. 41 & 42 Vict. c. 56. The Commons (Ex- 
penses) Act, 1878. 

1879. 42 & 43 Vict. c. 37. The Commons Act, 
1879. 
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b. The old Poor Law. 

P.P. Rerort from the Select Committee appointed to 
inspect and consider the Returns made by the Over- 
seers of the. Poor . . . together with the Ab- 
stracts of the said Returns, 1777. Reprints, First 
Seriesn. ViOly Io, wpeecors 

1781-2, 22-Geo. III. c. 83. For the better relief of the 
Poor (Gilbert’s Act). 

P.P. AN ABstTRACcT of the Returns made by the Over- 
seers. of ,the, Poor.) % |. ~ Sa 7872 = we printe eros 
POLES stv Olle ane 5 ae 

1790.” 30 Geo. III. c. 49. For the better relief of the 
Poor. 


1794-5. 35 Geo. III. c. to1. To prevent the Removal of 
Poor Persons, until they shall become actually charge- 
able. 


1795-6. 36 Geo. III. To amend so much of the (9 Geo. 
I. c. 7.) as prevents the distributing occasional relief 
to poor persons in their own houses, under certain 
circumstances or in certain cases. 

P.P. ABstract of Answers and Returns under the Act 43 
Geo. III., relative to the expense and maintenance 
of the peor in England. S.P. 1803-4. (175.) 

P.P. Report and Evidence on the operation of the Poor 
Laws. S.P. 1817 (462); reprinted 1819 (532). 


P.P. Report from Lords’ Committees on the Poor Laws. 
S32. 1818 (400); 


P.P. Report from the Select Committee on that part of 
the Poor Laws relating to the employment or relief 
of able-bodied persons from the Poor Rate. S.P. 
1828 (494). 

P.P. Report from the Lords on the Poor Laws, with 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendix.  S.P. 1831 
(227); 

P.P. Documents in the possession of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, with regard to the Labour Rate Bill 
S.P. 1833 (619). (Quoted in the text as Extracts from 
the information as to the Poor Laws). 


P.P. Report from His Majesty’s Commissioners for in- 


quiring into the administration and practical opera- 
tion of the Poor Laws. S.P. 1834 (44). : 
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NICHOLLS, SIR GEORGE.—A history of the English Poor 
Law. Newed., King & Son, 1898-9. 


c. Corn-Laws of 1756 to 1822. 


1750-7. B30. Geo: 11-ca01. 16 prohibit, for a time to be 
limited, the exportation of corn, etc. 

5720-3 Geo: Tl. c. it: For continuing (30 Geo, II. 
Cat): 

1773- 13-Geo. III. c.43. An Act to regulate the importa- 
tion and exportation of corn. 


mOt. 31 Geo. II]. c..30. “An Act for regulating the im- 
portation and exportation of corn. 


1804. 44 Geo. III. c. 109. To amend (the 31 Geo. III, 
oe). 

P.P. Report on the Corn Laws (communicated by the 
Eords)..15.P. 1814-15.(26). 


1814-15. 55 Geo. III. c. 26. To amend the laws now in 
force for regulating the importation of corn. 


1822. 3 Geo. IV. c. 60. To amend the laws relating to 
the importation of corn. 


V._THE LABOURER FROM 1834 TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


i. The movement to re-establish a connection be- 
tween the labourer and the land. 


1819. 59 Geo. III. c. 12. To amend the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor. (Provision of Land). 

1831. 2 Will. 1V.c.42. To amend (59 Geo. III. c. 12), 

1832. 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 42. To authorize (in parishes 
inclosed under authority of Parliament) the letting of 
the Poor Allotments in small portions to industrious 
cottagers. 

P.P. ALLOTMENT SysTEM. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the results of the 
allotment system, and into the propriety of setting 
apart a portion of waste land. S.P. 1843 (402. VII.). 

P.P. Commons INCLoSURE. Report from the Select 
Committee on. Together with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence, ‘Plans and Index. -S.P. 1844 (583. V.). 
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PA Mitt, JoHN Stuart. Principles of Political Economy. 
1848. 

P.P. INCLOSURE COMMISSION. Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report. S.P. 1868-9 (4105. XVII.). 

P.P. IncLosures. Return of the Quantity of Land 
which has been inclosed in England and Wales, or 
is in process of being inclosed, since the passing of 
the Inclosure Act of 1845; of the quantity of land 
which has been inclosed for purposes of exercise and 
recreation, and as allotments for the labouring poor. 
SPs (1808-9. (26%...) 

P.P. INcLosuRE Commission. Special Report. S.P. 
1868-9 (4148, XVII.). 

ELton, CuHar.es Isaac. Observations on the Bill for 
the Regulation and improvement of Commons. 1876. 


/ GEORGE, Henry. Progress and Poverty. Appleton and 
Co., New York, 1880. 
WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL. Land Nationalisation. 
Trubner and Ce., and. ed... 1oo2- 


1882. 45 and 46 Vict., c. 80. Extension of Allotments 
Act, 1882. 

P.P. CHARITABLE TRusTs Acts. Report from the Select 
Committee on. With the Proceedings, Evidence, 
Appendix and Index. S.P. 1884 (306. IX.). 

P.P. Smart Ho.pincs. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on. With the Proceedings. S.P. 1888 (358. 
XVIII.). : 

1887, 50 & 51 Vict. c..48. Allotments Act, 1887. 

Hatt, THeopore Harr. The Allotments Act, 1887. 
Stevens & Sons, 1888. 

P.P. SmaLtt Hovtpincs. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on. With the Proceedings. S.P. 1890 (223. 
XV Te 

P.P. ALLOTMENTS & SMALL HOLDINGS in Great Britain, 
Return of. 1890 (C. 6144. LVI11.). 

1890. 53 & 54 Vict.c. 65. To provide for an appeal from 
a Sanitary Authority failing to carry into effect the 
Allotments Act, 1887. 

STUBBS, CHARLES WILLIAM. ‘The Land and the Labour- 
ers. Stereotyped ed., Sonnenschein, 1891. 2 
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1892. 55 & 56 Vict.c.31. Small Holdings Act, 1892. 


WILKINSON, JOHN Frome. Pages in the History of 
on alae In Contemporary Review, Vol. LXXI., 
1894. 


1894. 56 & 57 Vict. c. 73. Local Government Act, 1894. 


Dopp, Joun THEODORE. The Parish Councils Act ex- 
plained. H. Cox, London, 1894. 


Jess, L. The Working of the Small Holdings Act. 
John Murray, 1907. 

Jess, L. The Small Holdings of England. John Mur- 
ray, 1907. 


i Lhe labourer, 1832 to 1850. 
a. General. 


P.P. Poor Law Commissioners, Annual Reports of, 
1835 to 1849. S.Ps. 1835 (500. XXXV.); 1836 (595. 
pete) 791837, (5402 1. ands IT); XXX) + 1839-8 
147. XXVIII.; with Appendix D:,- 1840, ~ 147. 
XVIII.); 1839 (239.. XX.; with Appendix E., 1840, 
PAGaeXW LL); 61840 (245 &2253) XVII:)3: 18415 (327: 
XV.); 1842 (389 & 399. XIX.); 1843 (468 & 4or. 
XXI.); 1844 (560 & 589. XIX.); 1845 (624 & 620. 
AAVIT.); 1846 (oq & 745. XIX.); 1847 (816 & 873. 
DOO IT.) 1847-8) (900. XXXII); 1849 = (1024, 


rv.) 
P.P. HeattH or Towns. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on. Together with Minutes of Evidence, 


Appendix and Index. S.P. 1840, 384. XI.). 


P.P. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN & CHILDREN IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Reports of Special Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioners on. S.P. 1843 (510, XII.). 


P.P. State or Towns. First Report of the Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the state of large towns and 
populous districts, with Minutes of Evidence, Ap- 
penai« -and=Index, $.P. 1844..(572. XVII); 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH. Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse 

yin England. (Trans., The Condition of the Work- 

¥ ing Classes in England, by F. K. Wischnewetsky, 
1892). Swan Sonnenschein, 1845. 
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P.P. Pusiric HeattH. Report by the General Board of 
Health on the measures adopted for the execution 
of the Public Health Act up to July 1849. S.P. 
1849 (1115. XXIV.). 

Tooker, THomas (& Newmarch, W.). A History of 
Prices and of the state of the Circulation from 1793 
(to the present time). Vols. 1V., V. 1838-57. 


Marx, Kart. Das Kapital. 3rded. Hamburg, 1883. 


P.P. Census OF ENGLAND & WALES, 1851. Population 
Tables..-S.Ps: 1853. (1631. LXE 1641.1 sae 
LXXXVIII.). 


b. The New Poor Law and its effects. 


1834. 4&5 Will. 1V. c. 76. For the Amendment and 
better Administration of the laws relating to the Poor 
in England and Wales. 


1835. 5 &6 Will IV. c.69. To facilitate the conveyance 
of Workhouses & other property of parishes and of 
incorporations or unions of parishes in England & 


Wales. 


P.P. Reports from the Select Committee on the State 
ot “Agriculture. “Hirst, -9:P: "19300 (70)-= ee ecendy 
S.P 251836 4180).- “Third S.P. 16364405). 


P.P. Poor LAw AMENDMENT Act. Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, Parts 1 “and TiS. Paes7 oat rae 


IXay, JAMES PHILLIPS. Earnings of Agricultural Labour- 
ers in Norfolk and Suffolk. Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society. Vol. I., p. 179. 1839. 


1846. 9 & 10. Vict. c. 66. To amend the laws relating 
to the removal of the poor. 


P.P. SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL. Reports to the Poor 
Law Board on the Laws of. S.P. 1850 (1142. XXVIL.). 


Purby, FReberick. The Statistics of the English Poor 
Rate before and since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. Journal of the Statistical Society. 
Vol. XXIII., 286. 1860. 


See also the Annual Reports of the Poor Commis- 
sloners, as quoted under section a. above. 
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c. The effects of the introduction of Free Trade. 


tage. 5 w 6 Vict. c. 14.. To amend the Laws for the 
importation of corn. 

1846. 9 & 10 Vict. c. 22. To amend the Laws relating 
to the exportation of corn. 

1846. 9g & io Vict. c. 101. To authorize the Advance of 
Public Money to a limited amount, to promote the 
improvement of land in Great Britain and Ireland by 
Works of Drainage. (Continued by to Vict. c. 11, 11 
OeEetVicl. C2140, 20 13 VaCt.G. 100, 1378 14 Victacs 
iy a SET Se Vict. Cx.61): 

CairD, JAMES. English Agriculture in 1850-51. 2nd 
ed. 1852. 

CALIFORNIA versus Free Trade. Quarterly Review, Vol. 
NG Po 403. 1852: 

1856. 19 & 20 Vict. c. 9. To amend the Acts relating 
to the Advance of public money to promote the im- 
provement of land. 

Goop, WILLIAM WALTER. Political, Agricultural and 
Commercial Fallacies. 1866. 

PAASCHE, HERMANN. Die Entwicklung der britischen 
Landwirtschaft unter dem Druck auslandischer 
Konkurrenz. In Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, Vol. LVIII. 
1892. 

LEADHAM, ISAAC SAUNDERS. What Protection does for 
the Farmer and Labourer. Cobden Club, 5th Ed., 
1893. 

iii. The labourer, 1850 to 1875. 
a. General. 

Ee .2 oor UAW. BOARD. Annual Reports, 1850 to 
1870. S.Ps1850- (1142.8 eA Vile 1851 (1340. 
Dow lever i 6520-8 (1625. 12.)3 1854 (1707. A XIX.) 
1854-5 (1921. XXIV.); 1856 (2088. XXVIII.); 1857 
(2241, Sess. 2. XXII.) ; 1857-8(2402. XXVIII.); 1859 
(25002 Sess 1 X5))) 1500.(26075. KA eV La) 8a 
nen20; XVII 1802 (3037. XXIV.)3> 1869 (3107. 
DP) een 1804, (3370-5 IX V 1) 3) PP8650" (e540, 
Peis) 13001 (3700. © XX XV.)+) 91867 - = (4870. 
XXIV.); 1867-8 (4039. XXXIII.); 1868-9 (4107. 
meV IIT.) 5 1860-70 (C.. 123; XXXV:):) 1870-71 (CG, 
396. XXVII.). 
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P.P. Pupiic HrattH. Report of the General Board of 
Health on the Administration of the Public Health 
Act and the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Pre- 
vention Acts, from 1848 to 1854. Sl. S85e 
(1768. XXXV.) 


P.P. SANITARY STATE OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
Papers: relating to. ~.-. Communicated iq. scue 
General Board of Health by E. H. Greenhow, M.D., 
with an introductory report by the Medical Officer of 
the Boatd. S:P. 1857-8 (2415, 2 Side 


ProGress of English Agriculture. Quarterly Review, 
Vol. CIII., 1858. 


P.P. Pustic HEALTH Annual Reports of the Medical 
Officer of the Committee of Council on the State of 
the. Public Health. “1859 10°1890. S>-Ps> 1859 (25425 
Sess.0 4. X11. )i5 18605 (273008 KO Xe) se core poms 
AV 1) 528862 (170, XX.) 3 166g) (161, SV er 
(3416. XXVUHI.); 1865 (3484. XXVI.); 1866 (3645. 
XXXIV.) 1867. (9040, XX XVI 668 tao 
XXXVI) ;- 1868-9 (4127; XXX S75 (Cos, 
XXXVI.) P1870 (6.2940 la) 


P.P. EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. Returns 
of the average rate of weekly earnings of agricul- 
tural labourers in the unions of England & Wales. 
1860, quarters ended Michaelmas & Christmas, S.P. 
1861 (14. L.); 1861, quarters ended Lady-Day & 
Michaelmas; 5. P1861 (aq el) 146) meee : 


1861. 24 & 25 Vict. c. 55. To amend the laws regarding 
the Removal of the Poor and the contribution of 
parishes to the common fund in unions. 


P.P. Census oF ENGLAND & WaALES, 1861. General 
Report, 1863. 


THe Lire of a Farm Labourer. Cornhill Magazine, Vol. 
IX sas 


1865. 28 & 29 Vict. c..79. To provide for the better dis- 
tribution of the charge for the relief of the Poor in | 
Unions (Union Chargeability Act, 1865). 


1867. 30 & 31 Vict. c. 102. Further to amend the laws 
relating to the representation of the people in England 
and Wales. 
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P.P. CHILDREN’S EmpLoyMENT. Sixth Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commissioners, with Ap- 
pendine -9-8.71867- (2796 .XVI.). 


P.P. CHILDREN’S, YOUNG PERSONS’ & WoMEN’s EmPLoy- 
MENT IN AGRICULTURE. Reports of the Commis- 
sioners on. First Report, with Appendix, Part I. 
S.P. 1867-8 (4068. XVII.). Appendix, Part II., Evi- 
dence from Assistant Commissioners, do., (4201. 
XVII.). Second Report, with Appendix, Part. I. 
S.P. 1868-9 (4202. XIII.). Appendix, Part I., Evi- 
dence from Assistant Commissioners, do., (4201. 
XIII.).. Third Report, with Appendix, Parts I. & 
II. 1870 (C. 7o. XIII.). Fourth Report, with Ap- 
pendix, Part 1., 1870 (C. 221. XIII.).- Appendix, 
Part II., Evidence from Assistant Commissioners, 
& analytical index to Reports I., II., III., & IV., do., 
CG, gar, lex III}. 

P.P. SANITARY COMMISSIONERS. First Report. S.P. 
1868-9 (4218. XXXII.). 

1870. 33 & 34 Vict.c. 75. To provide for public Elemen- 
tary Education in England and Wales. 

P.P. EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. Returns 
of the average rate of weekly earnings of agricultural 
labourers in the unions of England & Wales. 1860, 
Quarters ended Michaelmas & Christmas. SP. 
1868-9 (371. 371, I. L.). 1870, Quarters ended Lady- 
Day & Michaelmas. S.P. 1871 (181. LVI.). 1873, 
Michaelmas & Christmas. S.P. 1873 (358. LIII.). 


P.P. SANITARY COMMISSIONERS. Second Report. Vol. 
I., Report. Vol. II., Analysis of evidence, etc. Vol 
III., Parts I. and II., Minutes of Evidence. 1871 (C. 
2s Vian Ce 281 XIV OG 8r~ Tle 
Tee KV.) 

IXKEBBEL, THOMAS EpDwarpD. The Agricultural Labourer, 
isized e153 70. 

P.P. Census oF ENGLAND & WALES, 1871. General 
Report. 1873. 

1873. 36 & 37 Vict. c. 67. The Agricultural Children’s 
inet y 1873 

ioyOwin Oe AO Vict. c. 79... The Elementary Education 
Cte 1876, 
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SANITARY PROGRESS. Edinburgh Review. Vol. 
CLXXXIII. 1801. 


b. The Agricultural Unions Movement. 


Tut BEEHIVE. 1871 to 1876. 


This periodical contains frequent notices of and arti- 
cles (by Lloyd Jones & others) on the agricultural 
labourers’ movement from the end of 1871 up to 1875, 
and occasional notices in 1876, its last year of issue. 
It re-appeared as 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, 1877 & 1878. 
This also contains occasional notices of the movement. 


LABOURERS IN CouncIL. The Congregationalist, Vol L., 
1872. 


HEATH, FRANCIS GEORGE. The ‘‘ Romance’ 
Life in the West of England. 1872. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ UNION. Quarterly Re- 
VIEW. bO73. 


| CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOTT. Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy newly expounded. 1874. 


CLAYDEN, ARTHUR. The Revolt of the Field. 1874. 
HeatH, FRANcIs GEorGE. The English Peasantry, 1874. 


GIRDLESTONE, CANON. The Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. MacMillan’s Magazine, 1874. 


y 


of Peasant 


IXLEINWAECHTER, FRIEDRICH. Zur Geschichte der engli- 
schen Arbeiterbewegung im Jahre 1872. In Jahr- 
bucher fur Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 1875. 


Jones, Ltoyp. Die jiingste Landarbeiterbewegung in 
England. In Nathusius-Thiel’s Landwirtschaft- 
licher Jahrbuch, 1875. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ MOVEMENT. The Con- 
gregationalist, Vol. V. 1876. 

IXLEINWAECHTER, FRIEDRICH. Zur Geschichte der engli- 
schen Arbeiterbewegung in der Jahren 1873 & 1874. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie u. Statistik, Supple- 
ment I., 1878. 


TIowELL, GrorGE. Conflicts of Labour & Capital, 1878. 
Rep Van. Among the Suffolk Labourers with the. 
1891. 
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EASTERN CounTIES LABOUR FEDERATION. Annual Re- 
port. 1892. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. The Church Reformer, 
Vol. XI., 1892. 

Rep Vans, About the. The Church Reformer, Vol. 
XI., 1892. 

Rep Vans. Among the Agricultural Labourers with the. 
1893. 

RED VAN Jottings. The Church Reformer, Vol. XIL., 
1893. 

Rep Van RECOLLECTIONS. The Church Reformer, Vol. 
XIT., 1893. 


iv. ge Labourer and the Agricultural Depression of 
1675-9. 

P.P. AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, Preliminary Report of 
the Royal Commission on the depressed condition of 
the Agricultural Interest. 1881 (Ce 277 SV). 
Reports of Assistant Commissioners; 1880 (C. 2678. 
AV IL )5 2881 (C; 2778. Il., & Ce 2951. XV) ss 
£9525(C. 3375, 1.-VI. XV.). 

Minutes of Evidence. 1881 (Cm27 78 alkox Vie © 
3096. XVIT.); & 1882 (C. 3309, I. XIV.). 

Digest of Evidence. 1881 (C. 2778, II. XVI,) & 1882 
(C. 3300; dd. XIV). 

Appendices. 1881 (C. 2778, Il. ea WS roo tele MC Ge 
BoOo LIS XIV); 

P.P. Census of England & Wales, 1881. General Re- 
port, 1883. 

Nassg, Erwin. Agrarische Zustande in Frankreich und 
England. 1884. 

1884-5. 48 & 49 Vict. c. 3. To amend the law relating 
to the Representation of the People of England. 
PIONEERS & Prospects of English Agriculture. Quar- 

terly Review, Vol. CLIX. 1885. 

KEBBEL, THoMAS EpwarpD. The Agricultural Labourer. 
and ed., W. H. Allen & Co., 1887. 

PROTHERO, ROWLAND EpmMuNpb. The Pioneers and Pro- 
gress of English Farming. Longmans, 1888. 

KaBLukow, ——-. Die landliche Arbeiterfrage. 188g. 
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v. The Labourer, 1890 to 1906. 
a. General. 

Technical Instruction Act. 1889. 52 & 53 Vict. c. 76. 

Mittin, Grorce Francis. Life in our Villages. 3rd. 
ed. 1891. 

Burns, Joun. The Unemployed (Fabian dcacts Aye 
1892. 

P.P. Census of England and Wales, 1891. General 
Report. C. 7222. 1893. 

THE VILLAGE UNEMPLOYED. The Church Reformer, 
Volexi le yeiso3: 

Asupy (JOHN), and KinG (BoLTon). Statistics of Some 
Midland Villages. Journal of the Royal Economic 
Society, [11-7 4)al03;eoos. 

P.P. Lasour. Report of Royal Commission on Labour. 
The Agricultural Labourer, Vol. I. (England), C. 
6804, 1.-X1l1.;~ Vol. TH. . (Wales) C. 6804, IW =; 
Vol. V. (General Report), C. 6894, XXV., XXIV. 
Fifth and Final Report, Part I., C. 7421. 1891-4. 

P.P. Waces & Earnincs of Agricultural Labourers. 
Reports by Mr. Wilson Fox. S.Ps. 1900 (Cd. 346). 
1905 (Cd. 2376). 

b. The Rural Exodus. 

Druce, S. B. L. The Alteration in the Distribution of 
the Agricultural Population of England and Wales. 
In ‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Series 2, Vol. XXI. 1885. 

P.P. HousiInG OF THE WorRKING CLASSES. First Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on. 1885. C. 4402. 

P.P. DEPRESSION OF TRADE & InbDustTRY. Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on. With Evidence and 
Appendix. 1886. C. 4893. 

P.P. Census OF ENGLAND & WALES, 1891. Vol. IV. 
General Report, with summary tables and appendix. 
Ce veer - 

P.P. Census oF ENGLAND & WALES, 1901. Summary 
Tables 1903. Cd. 1523. 

P.P. Census OF ENGLAND & WALES, 1901. General Re- 
port: . Cd 21745904: z 
HaGccarp, Henry Riper. Rural England. Longmans, 

2nded. 1906. 
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Accountants, manorial, Mentioned, 8 
Administration, laxity of, 116, 134, 
241 
Administrative machinery, 
of in Tudor period, 37 
Age distribution, 257, 297, 341-2 
Agitation against child-labour, 
259-60, 269 
Agitation against women’s 
259-60 
Agitation for better conditions for 
labourers, 274-5, 412 
Agricultural economy of 17th and 
early 18th centuries, 43-103 
Agricultural economy of 19th cen- 
tury, failure of, 3009, 314. 
Allotments :—Act of 1801, 115 
Acts of 1819, 1831 and 1832, 212 
Act of 1845, 115-6, 241 
Act of 1876, 116 
Act of 1882, 307 
Act of 1887, 315-16 
Advocated as alternative to 
Unionism, 287, 288 
Agricultural results of, 238, 309 


defects 


labour, 


EG) 
Bills introduced, 1843-5, 241 
bo 1879-82, 306-7 


oe also Small Holdings 
County Council action, 320, 354-5 
Disappearance of many, 304 


Economic justification of, 213, 
216, 237-8, 349 

Effect on WARES wau2tc 260, 
349 

Extension of system, 236-7, 316, 
348 


Extent of system, 1843, 236-7 

Extent of system, 1868, 263-4, 
405-16 

Extent of system, 1893, 348-9 

Failure to enforce supply up to 
1893, 316 

Hired labour on, 349 

Hours of labour and, 338, 339, 
351-2 

Importance of, 164, TOD 1675 
210-1, 212, 234, 237, 238, 304, 
348, 355, 362-3 


Allotments—continued. 

Inadequate to effect re-settlement 
on the land, 309, 355-6 

Income from, 237-8, 406 

Increase of, improves standard of 
comfort, 324 

Industrial districts and, 237 

J: S. Milf on, 215-6, 310-1, 349 

Northern counties and, 237, 263- 
5» 348, 409, 410 

Objections to, 213-6, 237, 240 

Parish Council action, 320, 321, 
354 

Payment for over-time and, 339 

Piece-work and, 335 

Provide for old age, 240, 268 


Provision of—After enclosure, 
112, 116, 151, 152, 164, 165, 
210-1 


Board to facilitate, 240-1. 

By private persons, 212, 235, 236, 
304-5) 313-4, 316, 355 

By societies, 211, 235, 304, 355 

Effect of new Poor Law, 213, 
255) 

State and, 211-3, 27 
395-7) 313, 315-21, 354 

Rates best paid by landlord, 240 

Rent of, 213, 214, 216, 230, 
394-5 oe 

Report of Poor Law Commission- 
ers On, 1843, 236-7 

Rural Exodus and, 344, 355, 358 

Select Committee on, 1843, 236, 
237-41 

Size of, 212-3, 239-40 

Social advantages of, 238, 239 

Southern counties and, 262-5 


240-1 


South-Western counties and, 
263-4 

Statistics of wheat production on, 
309, n. 2 


Sub-letting of, 164, 216, 239, 241 
Unionism advocates, 281, 287-8, 
303-4 ny 
Value during agricultural crisis, 
304, 305 im 
Allowances, See Perquisites 
EE 
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Allowance system, the, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 204, 218, 220, 222, 224, 225 
Arch, Joseph, 277, 278, 280, 281, 291, 

292, 293, 296, 299, 334, 361 
Area under cultivation: 

1851-71, 246, n. 1 

1871-81, 296 
Artisans : 

Medizval, 7 

Village, effect of enclosures on, 113 
Ashley, Lord, see Shaftesbury, Lord 
Assington, co-operative farm at, 248 


BairF, manorial, mentioned, 8, 13 


Bakewell, Mr., mentioned, 52, 197, 
371 
Bann rights, defined, 9 
Beer :— 
As payment in kind, 177, 1. 3, 
Cini Gre ee 


Given to farm servants, 177, n. 3 
Given to children, 128, n. 1 
Not drunk in the north, 406 
Used in south by better-to-do la- 
bourers, 146 
Bellers, John, on labour, 393 
Benefit clubs, 138, 171, 233, 325, 406 
Black Death, effects on agricultural 
society, 20, 21, 22 
Board of Agriculture, work of the, 
54, 120, 242, 243 
Board of Health, reports of, 399-403 
Boarding of labourers, result to 
family, 401, 410, 413 
See also under Day-labourers, 
Farm-servants 
Bordarii, mentioned, 7 
Bread, price of, 205, 222 
Bread, wheaten, as labourers’ food, 
130, 144, 146, 158, 222 
Budgets, family, 141-4, 146, n. 2 
Buttermilk, used by labourers, 146, 
Gea 


CALIFORNIAN GOLD, discovery counter- 
acts effects of Free Trade, 245 
Capital :— 
Desirability of equilibrium of 
capital and labour, 390 


Intensive application of, 161, 
243-4, 258, 309, 373 

Increases productivity, 383-4 

Necessary after enclosure, 372, 


PSS SWS 
Capital, influx of Dutch and Jewish, 
46-7 
Casual labour, 184, n. 2, 254, 258-9, 
263, 264, 266, 275, 331, 344, 404, 
406, 408 


INDEX. 


Catchworkers, 275, 331 
Cattle-breeding, effect of enclosures 
on, 377-80 
See also Pasture-farming 
Cattle-plague, in 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, 21; in 19th century, 291 
Census figures cited, 296-7, 341-3, 355 


| Chamberlain, Joseph, mentioned, 50, 


316 

Charity, received by labourers, 140, 
223, 233, 282, 326, 345 

Charity-lands, and allotments, 
282, 305-7 

Chemistry, application to agriculture, 


241, 


243 
Child-labour :— 

Advantages of, 230, 272-3, 416 

Ages of employed children, 227-8, 
404-16 

Agitation against, 259-60, 269 

Casual labour of men a cause 
of, 406 

Competes with that of men, 199, 
203, 229, 264, 286, 412 

Disadvantages of, 229, 230, 231, 


267, 405 
Distress on disappearance of, 273 
Domestic Industries and, 232, 


398, 406-7, 412, 415 
Earnings of, 144, 226, 227, 228, 
405, 408, 415-6 


Effect of Education Acts on, 
269-73 

Effect of low wages on, 265-6, 
404, 405, 407, 412 

Effects of limitation, 272-3, 290, 
323, 331 

Effect on school-attendance, 405, 
409 


Extended in consequence of high 
prices, 251-2 

Farm-service, 
410, 415-6 

Harvest labour and, 82, 227, 229, 
258, 270, 271, 400 

Hop-cultivation and, 
230, 405 

Importance of their wages in 
Northumbrian system, 408 

Importance to family budget, 
224-8, 232, 408 

New Poor Law and, 224-32 

Not indispensable to agricul- 
ture, 266 

Not injurious to health, 231, 408 

Number of children employed, 
1877, 257 7s 16d 207) : 

Regulated by Agricultural Chil- 

dren Act, 270 


children in, 83, 
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Child-labour—continued. 
Regulated by Education Act of 
1876, 270-1 
Reports of Royal Commission 
on, 1867, 261-8, 404-16 
Small holdings and, 130, 11573 
161, 165, 167, 231-2, 237, 238, 
258, n., 265, 270, 350, 390, 
405, 407, 409, 410, 415 
Turnip-cultivation and, 1935. Ny, 
194, 1., 195, 230, 407 
Union movement and, 280 
Untrustworthiness of census fig- 
ures for, 256-8, 267 n. 
See also under Large Farm Sys- 
tem 
Church, landed property of the, 2, 
282 
Classes, divergent interests of, 147-8 
Cleared lands, uses Cll O) 125 135 17 


Clergy, interests of the, 63, 282, 
Soe 
Close villages, 134, n. 1, 195, 263, 


268, 400, 404 
Clover, effects of introduction, oie 
258, 331 
Clubs, see Benefit-clubs 
Coal-mining districts, increase 
population in, 343 
Cobbett, W., on the agricultural 
depression, 179 
Coke, of Holkam, mentioned, 196 
242, 371 
Collings, Jesse, mentioned, 279, 306, 
SEes 9263 1310; 318,310 
Common rights :—— 
Defined, 89-94 
Prescription and, LOQ;ens 2, Pro; 
ne Pe 
Common-field System :— 
Described, 5, 6, 7, 366, 368 
Disadvantages of, 149-50 
Improvements under, 60, n. 
150, 372 
Commons :— 
Definitions, 89-94 
Division of :— 
Advantages and disadvantages, 
151-3 
Effect on social changes, 109-10 
Not always concurrent with 
consolidation, 58, 368 
Profits of enclosures. due to, 
65, 384 
Idleness and, TOO; ny 15, 132 
Importance to :— 
Cottagers, 94-9, 151, 153, 166 
See also under Cottager 
Class 


of 


’ 


I, 


9 


ro) 


45 


Commons—continued, 
Day labourers, 67, 68 
Farmers, 97, 98, 99, 100, 150, 
152 
Squatters, 77-80, 95-6, I10 
Upland and lowland distinguish- 
ed, 90, 91, 97 n. 1 
Uses of in 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, 91-2, 380 
Wastes distinguished from, 92, 93 
Commons Preservation Society, men- 
tioned, 116 
Consolidation :— 
By manorial lord, 34 
Distinguished from division, etc., 
58, 368 
Effects of, 108-9, 150, 384 
Continental System, effect on agricul- 
ture, 176, 178 


Convertible husbandry, 29, 33, 246, 
261 
Co-operative Associations, 287-8, 


319, 320, 325, 348 
Co-operative labour, 


survivals of, 88 
Copyhold, see 


Tenure 


Copyholders, 35, 39, 45, 72-4, 77, 
108-9 
Corn :— 
Area under, 1866 to 187255258 
aS », 1881, 206 
Consumption by horses, 376-7, 


387, n. 1 
Effect of enclosures on production 


of, 150, n. 1, 3¥71, BER, 106 
376-7, 385-6 
Table of annual production, 


1849-72, 255 
Unsuitable land broken up for, 
373-4 
Corn-growing districts: 

Defined, 16, 5s, 244 
Conditions in, 247, 263, 404-8 
Corn Law Policy, 32-3, 40-51, 55-6, 

174-6, 179, 180, 242, 371 
Corn Prices, 55, 106 
1693 to 1765, sr 
1746 1776, 116, 
1774 to 1813, 175-6 
1812 1822, 179 
1820 1834, 205 
1831 1836, 219 
1837 to 1840, 222 
1849 1866, 249 
1849 to 1872, 255 
Cottager class, the: Clee ire 
Common rights of, 94-5 
Effect of consolidation on, 109 
Effect of division of commons on, 
96-102, 110 


117 
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Cottager Class—continued. 
Effect of engrossing on, 108 
Loss of their stoclk on enclosure, 
TIO, N. 2.) 111, MS. 4, 5-, 112, 


n. 2., 126, 127-8, 128-9, 138, 
156, 377-8, 380, 382, 383; 
384-5 ; 

Motives for destruction of, 99- 
102, 132-3 


Stock kept by, 95, ns., 96-9, 100, 
i Sop Oy SD Gen EGY BR HOOD 

377-8. 

See also Small Holdings 

Cottages, land bound to, 40, 41, 42, 
68, 75 

Cottarii, mentioned, 7 

Court of Wards and Liveries, men- 
tioned, 45 

Courts, the manorial, 4, 9, 42 

Cow pastures, 127, 0. 2., 147, 165-7 
169, 211, 268, 348, 349, 352, 414, 
410 

Cowper, Mr., 
Lord 

Cows, cottagers’ loss of, see Cottager 
Class, loss of stock on enclosure 

Crises, agricultural, 175, 178-84, 220, 
221, 242, 245, 290-7, 308-9, 312-3, 
331 


see Mount Temple, 


Danisu conquest, effect on slavery, 1 
Davies, David, on labour, 395-6 
Day labourers, 16 
As small holders, 67, 68, 76, 89, 
97, 100, 164, 165-9, 268, 350) 
n., 414 
Boarded in farm-house, 39, 67, 
86, 264, 337, 401, 410, 413 
Casual labour preferred, see Cas- 
ual Labour 
Effect of large farm system on, 
see Large Farm System 
Increase of :— 
In 16th century, 39, 40, 41-2 
In North, 409 
In South, 262 
In Wales, 416, n. 1 
Pauperisation of, 187, 188, 189- 
190 
Position in 17th and 18th centur- 
ies, 67-8, 81, 85, 86-9, 97, 703 
Settlement Act increases, 67 
Weekly labourers and, 331, 332-3 
Dearth, recurrent in 14th and 15th 
centuries, 20, 21 
Debt, labourers in a chronic state of, 
326 
See also Retailers 


INDEX. 


Demoralisation :-— 
Economic causes of, 102, n. 
148, 149, 167, 232, 361 
Gang system causes, 201, 209 
Old Poor Law causes, 172, 187, 
189, 190-1, 207-9 
Demesne, cultivation of the, 5, 6, 17- 
8, 21, 39 
Depopulation, 33, 34, 35» 361, 370 
See also Population, Rural Ex- 
odus 
Depression of 1813 to 1847, 178-84, 
220, 221, 242 
Dietary, Board of Health Report on, 


ag 


401-3 
Dilke, Sir Charles, 306 
Discontent among labourers, 274, 
275, 309, 356 
Dishley meetings, the, 242 
Dorsetshire :— 


Allotments in, 236, 411 
Allowance system in, 204 

Case of the Dorsetshire labour- 
ers, 276 

Housing conditions in, 398 


Labour system of, 264-5, 330; 
337, 411-2, 415, 416 
Low standard of nutrition in, 


02 
Survival of Unionism in, 359 
Drainage, progress of, 51, 243, 246, 
253 
Drunkenness :-— 
Increase after proletarianisation, 
138, 139 
In Devonshire, 145 
Lessened, 238, 324, 347 
Women’s, 324, 347 
Dues, manorial, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
18, 25, 30, 42, 45, 72 


EasTERN CounulEs, conditions in, 29, 
II7, 119, 193-8, 203, 222, 228, 247, 
275, 328, 330, 331, 371, 373, 404-8 

Education Acts, the, 217, 269-73, 280, 
282 

Emigration :— 

Agricultural Unions 
280-1, 285, 290, 291 
Dislike of, overcome, 361 
Engrossing causes, 108 
New Poor Law causes, 219, 221 
Policy of re-settlement on the 
land preferred, 309 
Statistics for 
1853-60, 252 
1861-71, 252 . 
1871-81, 280, n. 1 
1851-91, 343 


and, 277; 


i 


INDEX. 


Employers and employed, relations of, 
219, 264, 280, 347, 352, 409, 415 
Employment :— 
Competition of town unemployed, 
285 
Competition of town unskilled 
labourers, ©301 
Decreased owing to gang-system, 
see Gang-System 
Decreased owing to rise of rents, 
1851-61, 251-6 . 


Decreased by crisis of 1875-9, 
291, 292 

Effect of abolition of gang sys- 
tem on, 272 


Effect of bad weather on, 292 

Effect of enclosures on, 131-8 

Effect of introduction of mach- 
inery on, 256, n. 1. See also 
under Machinery 


Increased regularity of, 324, 
328-9, 331 
Irregularity of, 188, 203, 264, 


266, 330, 405 

Regularity of, in Wales, 350 
Winter employments, 17th and 
18th centuries, 67 
Winter scarcity of, 
220, 248, 329, 333. 

See also Unemployment 
Enclosure Acts, private, origin and 


135-6, 181, 


HalireOn, 57, 58, Tis, 365, 367, 
368 
Enclosure Acts, public, provisions 


and results of, 115-6, 241 
Enclosure Commission, work of the, 
TE5, 116, and n. 1 
Enclosures of 15th and 16th centur- 
ies, 33-8, 40-1 
Cause pauperism, 38 
Cause proletarianisation, 38, 42 
Clothing trade and, 47 
Destruction of peasantry by, 
Sor 
Effect on copyholders, 35 
Effect on farmers, 35 
Effect on technical progress, 35 
Question of legality, 34 
Enclosures of 17th century, 57, 372 
Enclosures of 18th and roth cen- 
turies, 57-66, 115-6, 365-8 
Arthur Young on enclosures and 
population, 388-92 
Cause social changes, 103, 107- 
13, 154, 366-7, 368, 375-6, 378-9 
Commissioners of, 61, 62, 64 
Cost of, 63-5, 115 
Effect on agriculture while in 
progress, 372-3 
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Enclosures—conlinued., 
Effect on area under corn, 370-1 
Effect on distribution of popula- 
tion, 368 
Effect on employment, 131-8 
Effect on farm-servants, 114 
Effect on number and kind of 
live-stock kept, 109, 160-1, 
376-80 . ; 
Effect on production of corn, see 
under Corn. 
Effect on production of small 
commodities, 156, 160, 380 
Effect on technical progress, 60, 
N. I., 150, 372-6, 383-4 
A farmer’s budget before and 
after, 385-6 
High corn prices and, 175, 176 
Necessitate application of capi- 
tal, 372, 373, 375 
Necessitate commercial spirit in 
farmers, 375-6 
Process of obtaining described, 
61-3 
Statistics, 58-9, 116, n. 1. 
Statistics of acreage untrustwor- 
thy; 5S) .0be3' 
Yeomanry and, 107-9 
Enclosures :— 
“Old” and ‘‘ New,” 365-6. 
“Partial 2 and-<' General,’’ 366, 
367-8 
See also Commons, division of, 
Consolidation, Engrossing, 
Poor Rates, Population, Prices, 
Proletarianisation, Rent 
Engels, F., on board-wages system, 
178 
Engrossing of farms, 59, 102, n. 2., 
107-8, 129, 387 
See also Large Farm System 
Entails, 45, 46, 244, 281 
Extensive cultivation replaces inten- 
sive, 252, 291, 309 


Famity SETTLEMENIS, see Entails 
Farm Servants :—Boarded, 39, 68-9, 
83 n., 86, 89, 176-8, 262, 351 
Boarded with bailiff, 330 
Children as farm-servants, 
410, 415-6 
Drawn from children of cottager- 
class, 77, 81, 97 
Hours of labour, 284, 327, 338-9 
Effect of enclosures on, 114 
Effect of period of high prices 
on, 177-8, 187 
In 18th century, 67, 83 
Increase of in north, 1867, 264 


83, 
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Farm Servants—continued, 

Large farm system displaces, 69, 
139, 176-8, 258-9 

On new arable, 194-5 

On the home-farm, 7-8, 16, 17 

Pasture-farming favourable to 
system, 262-3, 329, 350 

Persistence of system in:— 
North, 262, 329, 409, 

Wales, 350-1. West, 
Yorkshire, 409 

Prospects of independence, 
77, 90; NM. 4-, 97, 103, 

Ty ti na ORS Laat 
n. 1., 268, 344-5, 409 

Put on money wages, 69, 176 

Small farming favourable to sys- 
tem, 329, 415 

Wages of, 283-4, 327-8 

Weekly hiring of, 330 

Women as farm servants, °31, 
39, 40, n., 69-70, 77, 83, 85; 


410, 
262. 


Gos 
114, 
178, 


87, 80, ND. 4.,; 97, 250-7, 259; 
328, 335, 336, 1. 3-, 391, 405; 
409, 414, 416. 
Farmers :— 
Distress of, 219, 221, 308, 356, 
376 


Effect of Black Death on, 21 
Effect of Free Trade on, 243-4 
In 18th century, 74-6 

Rise of class, 17, 18 


Small farmers and division of 
commons, 109-10 

Small farmers and engrossing, 
107-8 


Farming profits, before and after 
closure, 375, 385-6 

Fen districts, conditions in, 83, n. 
194, N., 197-8, 320, 328, 407 

Feudal dependence, survivals of, 3 
73, 88, 282, 345 

Feudalism, effect of limitation, 33, 
40 

Fevers, and housing conditions, 397-9 

Fine; the, 8,50, 14) 73,74 

Fines, feudal system and, 9, 19 

Fletcher, of Salto n, on labour, 393- 


en= 


Forncett, manor of, cited, 15, 

U -and'3)) 22; 1b, 27a nts 
Forster, Nathaniel, on labour, 394-5 
Fox, Wilson, Reports on Wages 

by, 357-8 
Franchise, grant of the, 303 

See also under Unions 
Freeholders, see Peasant Proprietor- 
ship, Yeomanry 
Freemen, position of, 2, 3 


ns. 
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Free tenants, on the manor, 6, 10, 
12), 53 0; lose eT, eo 
Free Trade :— 
Development of effects, 199, 242- 
8, 290 ; 
Forces counteracting, 245 
Expectations from, 235 
No benefit to labourers, 217, 364 
Public opinion prepared for, 50 
Recommended in 1812, 180 
Small holders as opponents of, 
364 
Stimulates effort, 246 
Universal free trade desiderated, 


314 
Friendly Societies, see Benefit Clubs 
Fuel, cheap in north, 146, 409, 414 
Fuel, free, and division of wastes, 
95,112; 147, 166 
GANG-MASTER, the, 196, 
Gang System, the :— 
Decline of, 328-9 
Demoralising effects of, 201, 209 
Described, 193-204 
Effect of Education Acts on, 269- 


199-202 


73 
Effect of Free Trade on, 199 
Effect of Poor Law on, 195, 198, 


268 

Extent af, 203-4, 263, 405-8, 
410, 416 

Legislative campaign against, 
217, 259-60, 269 

Low age of employment in, 
227, 407 

Low wages for men and, 405, 
407, 410 

Men’s unemployment and, 199, 
201, 203 

Not.a sweating system, 201, 202 


Open villages and, 195, 197 


Persistence in eastern counties, 
a30cs wate 

Place of origin, 193-5 

Private gangs, 201, 202, 203, 


204, 269, 404, 405 

Profitable to landlord and far- 
mer, 198-9 

Work done by, 195 


Gangs Act, provisions of, 269 
Gardens :— 
Importance of, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
348, 352 


Lost to labourers, 129, 147 


| General labourers :— 


Census 
of— 
1871, 253-4 


figures show 


1881, 206 


increase 


eealate 


INDEX. 


General Labourers—continved, 
189t, 341, 0. 3 
Compete with agricultural la- 
bourers, 285, 301, 333 
Gentry, small, 71, 104 
George, Henry, 310, 311, 312 
Germany, conditions in compared, 
356 
Gersuma, defined, 9 
Gilbert’s Act, provisions of, 180-1 
Girdlestone, Canon, agitation 
275, 301, 412 
Gleaning, importance to poor, 38, n. 
Te LOO, Heats, 150 
Hac, work by the, 336 
Half-time system in agriculture, 271, 
nm. 2 
Harrison, William, on labour, 393 
Harvesters, 16, 39, 82, 85-6, 146, n., 
229, 330, 333, 408, 409, 414 


by, 


Heriot, payment of the, 8, 9, 14, 
73 
Hiring-fairs, 23, 84, 85, 353, 406 


Home farm, labour-system of the, 
55 6, 7, 10, 13, 17-8, 21, 39; 87, 
366 

Home market, importance of the, 
245-6, 309, 314 

Hop-cultivation, labour-conditions of, 
229, 230, 270, 336, 404-5, 413 

Horses, increase of, 376-7 

Hours of labour, 284, 324, 327, 338-9, 
Sote2 

House-rent, height of, 130, n., 206, 
248 

Housing :— 

Building by charitable 
tions, 400 5 
Building by the parish, 400 
Conditions in 1842, 397-9 
1865, 399-401 
1867, 413, 417 
1885, 313-4 
Economically unprofitable, 313 
Effect of division of wastes, 112, 
206 
Effect of engrossing, 129 
Effect of Poor Laws, 129, 
186, 313, 400 
Improvement in, 328 
Inadequate supply, 313-4, 414 
Nathaniel Kent on, 163, 164 
Provision of cottages by farmers, 
ZO2 sai 2s, 203,200, 327, 401 
Rural exodus and, 344, 347, 358 

Howlett, John, on labour, 395 

IMPROVEMENTS : See Tnventions, 
Progress 


institu- 


174, 
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Illegitimate births, 172, 190-1, 209, 
408, 409-10 

Incendiarism, practice of, 192, 208, 


222.8229 veo. Dees 
Infirmity, provision for, 138, n. 1., 
EO Ari, Pisin, als 
Independence :— 
Desire for, 387, 351 
Prospects of, see under Farm Ser- 
vants 
Indoor Relief :— 
Extension of, 1870-80, 293 
Principle and results of, 218-9 
Industrial community, interest of an, 
155, 381 
Industrial conditions, their effect on 
agricultural conditions, 220-1, 236, 
242, 245, 292, 308-9 
Industrial districts :—As markets for 
agricultural produce, 54, 294 
Increase of population in, 1881- 
91, 343 
Influence on agricultural wages, 
See Wages 
Migration to, see Migration 
Industrial labourers, competition of, 
285-6, 301, 303, 329, 339, 333 
Industrial problems, distinct from 
agricultural, 217, 283, 363-4 
Industrial wages, kept low by agri- 
cultural immigration, 137 
Industry :— 
The Domestic System of— 
Combined with agriculture, 53, 
(My (ote Gar 70) 


Effect of extinction, 114, 137, 
197 
Profits of, 137, ns. 2 and 3 


Industry :— 
The Great Industry— 
Compared with large farm sys- 
tem, 160, 289-90 
Competition of, causes shortage 
of labour, 134, 410 
Economic significance of, 160, 


161 
Effect on agricultural wages, 
see Wages, influence of 


mines and manufactures on 
Effect on regularity of la- 
bour, 329, 333 
Expansion in Wales, 350, 352 
Influence on agricultural 
changes, 104, 105, 106, 158-9 
Industries, domestic :— 

Compete with agriculture as em- 
ployment for women and chil- 
dren, 232, 267, 406-7, 408, 412 

Decreased prosperity of, 324, 413 
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Industries, Domestic—continued. 
Disadvantages of women’s work 
in, 267 
Increase family income, 248 


Injurious to health, 232, 267, 
399, n. I., 406, 408 

Irregular employment of men 
and, 406 

Low wages of men and, 267, 406, 
412, 415 


Supply of labour 
their decline, 413 


increased by 


Inventions, period of agricultural, 
242-3 
See also Progress, agricultural 


Intensive cultivation, not equivalent 
to increased demand for labour, 
258 

See also under 
Labour 
Irish labour, immigration of, 82, 134, 


173, 264, 329, 330, 405, 410, 413, 


Capital and 


fen 

Isle of Man, survival of compul- 
sory services in, 30-1 

Jews, immigration after Restoration, 
46, n. 5 

Jobbing men, 334-6 


KELt1c customs, survivals of, 352-3 
Keltic tribal system, the, Sse Son 
King, Gregory :— 
Estimate of agricultural poputa- 
tion, 102-3 
On labour, 393 


LaABourR :— 

Cheap and pliable demanded, 
136, 199, 203, 259, 341 

Decreased interest in, 340, 362 

Decreased skill in, 340, 362 

Economy of, 251-6, 258-9, 264, 
2725) 2915292593305 81335, 03515 
361 

Effect of improvements on de- 
mand for, 388-9 


Effect of shortened hours on, 
339 

Inadequate supply of, 333, 356 

Intensive application “of, 161, 
238, 258, 309, 317, 363;. 3809- 
go 

Lads’ competes with men’s, 341 

Large farms mean division of, 

Mobility of, 133. See also 
Migration 

Organisation of, 39-42, 187-8, 


192, 203-4, 258-9, 328-36 
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Labour— continued. 

See also Child-labour, Employ- 
ment, Women’s Labour. 
Labour-cost of production :—Distin- 
guished from rate of wages, 2094, 

405-6 
Decreased by consolidation, 384 
Increased by rural exodus, 294, 
56 
Lapses Rate system, described, 188 
Labourer’s Friend Society, work of 
the, 235, 304 
Labourers’ holdings of 20-30 acres, 
uses of, 414 
Labourers :— 
Weekly hiring of, 329, 330, 331, 
332-3) 337, 338, 350, 406, 411 
Yearly hiring of, 330 
Labouring class, development of a, 
10; LO; £7. 
Land :— 
Changes in ownership of, 15th 
to 17th centuries, 44; 17th to 
1gth centuries, 45-7, 61-6 
Exodus from, see Rural Exodus 
Labourers’ desire for, 281, 287-8, 
303-4, 352, 354, 355, 362-3 
Re-settlement of, necessity for, 
309-14, 317-8, 362-3 
Land question, importance of, 288, 
310-13 
Land Restoration League, work of 
the, 300-1, 302 
Landlords :— 
Absenteeism, 113 
Activity of, 71, 243-4 
Cottage-building by, 313, 399 
Destruction of cottages by, see 
Housing, Effect of Poor Laws 
Function only as _rent-receivers, 
242 
Gang-system, profitable to, 198- 


9 
Land-monopoly of, 313 
Motives to enclosure, 61-2 
Old Poor Law and, 185-6 
Provision of allotments by, see 
under Allotments 
Share in 18th century changes, 
56-7, 103, 104, 156 
See also Rent 
Large farm, system of the :— 
Advantages of, 160-2 


Causes extension of casual la- 
bour, 258 

Causes extension of child labour, 
69, 234, 259 


Causes extension of day-labour. 
68-9, 81, 136, 258 


a 
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Large Farm, System of —continued. 

Causes extension of women’s 
labour, 69, 70, 234, 259 

Causes unemployment, 234, 250, 
264 

Compared with the great indus- 
try, 160, 389-90 

Decline of system, 347-8, 361-2 


Demands cheap and amenable 
labour, 60, 136, 234, 259 
Discussed, 56-7, 153-63, 317-8, 
‘ 347, 361 


Division of labour under, 340 

Effect of old Poor Law on, 
Effect of crisis of 1875-9 on, 
309-10 
184-5 

Effect on payment in kind, 68, 
GQ, 177; 178; 0.3 

Effect on social changes, 104, 105 

Extension of, 1851-71, 256, 408 

Extent of system, see Small 
Farms, survival of 

A factor in extinction of yeo- 
manry, 105 

Farm servants displaced under, 
see Farm Servants 

Gardens, etc., annexed by, 108, 
129 

Organisation of 
258-9 

Pauperisation and, 184-5 

Proletarianisation and, 66, 99- 
100, 113-4, 132-3, 136 

Suited to corn-growing, £6, 317 


labour under, 


Suited to sheep breeding, 56, 
160, 161, 317-8 

Throws burdens on consumers, 
159, 382 


Use of the commons by, 98, 99 
See also Enclosures, Engrossing 
ing 
Large farms, 
82 
Leases :— 
Abolition of corn laws and, 243, 
al 
Farmers reap advantage 
218 
For lives, 
Landlords dislike long leases, 75 
Origins of, 12, 17, 18, 22, 30 
Shortened at end of 18th cen- 
tury, 60 
Stock and land leases, 18 
Life, comparative expectation of, 399 
Lincolnshire Small Holdings Asso- 
ciation, the, 355 


in 18th century, 81, 


from, 


459 
London :— 
Effect of proximity on wages, 
118-9 
Effect of demand on prices, 535 
54, 55, 125 


Increase of population near, 343 
Landlord class frequents, 53, 71, 
140 
Migration to, 158 
Lord, position of the manorial, 4, 
Oh inp cash 7 
Lords, House of, action in relation 
to allotments, 241, 306, 307, 319 
Love-reaps, survivals of, 88 
Ludlow, J. M., on Unionism and 
friendly benefits, 299-300 


Macurnery, effects of introduction, 
184, 230, 242, 246, 256n, 263, 264, 
275, 296, 340, 408, 413 

Maid-servants, scarcity of in Cheshire, 
1867, 414 

See Farm-servants, Women as 

Malthus, T., population theory of, 
IQI, 214-5 

Mandeville, B., on labour, 394 

Manor, the :— 

Described, 4, 5-11, 20-43 
Break-up of, 20-43 

Manufacturing districts, see Indus- 
trial districts 

Manures :— 

Improvements in, 51, 242-3, 246 
Labourers require, 240 
Loss on enclosure, 372-3, 274, n. 


3 

Markets, 18th century 
produces for, 54, 55 

Markets of the agricultural counties 
in 18th century, 54-5 

Market-gardening, Jose Tigei on G2 Ss 
N55 202,340; 313 

Marriage, foresight in relation to, 
102, 177, 178, N. I., 191, 220, 220, 
390 

Means of communication, improve- 
ments in, 52, 106, 220, 242, 243, 
345, 415 

Meat, use of by labourers, 99, 128, 
144, N., 146, 147, n., 380, 387 

Messors, on the manor, mentioned, 
8 

Midland counties, conditions in, 97, 
TOS;9N- 6, Tow nse 2s ers. 138,00 
3-» 145, 177, 203, 220-2, 244, 248, 
262, 325, 336, 358, 371, 413-6 

Migration : 

Agricultural Unions and, 
280, 281, 285, 292 


agriculture 


277 


400 


Migration—continued, 

Best labourers and, 341 

Deterioration resulting 
158-9 ; 

Education and, 273 

Freedom of, 362 

Gang-system and, 410 

Industrial districts and, 108, 136, 
137, 220-1, 414 


from, 


Policy of re-settlement on the 
land preferred, 309 
Settlement Laws and, 400 
Teutonic, 1 
Welsh, 352. 
See also Rural Exodus 
Milk, labourers’ use of, 76, n. 1., 


00,7 127023). 140,614.75) 208, 3379) 
406, 408, 410-1 

Mines, competition of, see under Wages 

Model labourer, before Committee on 
Wages, 206-7 

Monasteries, effects 
36, 40 

Money, increasing use of, 13 

Morality, see Demoralisation, Illegi- 
timate Births, Keltic customs 

Mount-Temple, Lord, and allotments, 
236, 241 


of dissolution, 


National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, the, 


Break-down of, 293, 295, 296 


Friendly benefits of, 296, 298, 299 | 


Expenditure, 280, 285, 296 
Methods, 280, 281, 282, 288-9 
Objections to, 286 
Objects, 278 
Officers, 278, 279 
Organisation, 278 
Revival of, 208, 299, 302 
Split in, 287-8 
Struggle for allotments and, 305 
Natural economy, survivals of, 30, 31, 
73, 88-9, 264, 408 
Noble class, development of, 2, 3 
Non-Germanic population, survival 
Oi 2 
Norfolk :— 
Allotments in, 237 
Allowance system in, 204 
Child-labour in, 227 


Classic county of agriculture, 
196-7 

Demand for small holdings in, 
354 


Destruction of small farms in, | 


196 
Deteriorated condition of labour- 
ers in, 332, 340, 361 


ENDEX, 


N orfolk—continued. 
Gang-system in, 193 n., 194 n., 
197, 202, 203 
Large farms in, 
81-2 
Low standard of nutrition in, 402 
Marshall’s praise of labourers 
in, 145 
Production of corn in, 55 
Returns of productivity from, 
380 
Survival of Unionism in, 359 
Norfolk and Norwich Amalgamated 
Labour Union, the, 298, 302 
Norfolk Small Holdings Association, 
the, 355 
Norman conquest, effect on 
ture of society, 4-5, I1 
North of England :— 
Agricultural crisis less felt than 
in south, 295 
Better housewifery in, 145-6 
Causes of superiority of labour- 
ers in, 406 
Compared with south, 1850, 247, 
248, 262-5 
Conditions in, 1867, 408-11 
Gang-system in, 198, n. 4, 410 


18th century, 


struc- 


Goodwill of labourers in, 340, 
345-6 

Less pauperised than south, 191- 
2, 204 


Organisation of labour in, 262-3 
Persistence, of farm-servant sys- 
tem in, 262, 329, 409, 410 
Persistence of natural economy 
in, 29-30 
Roundsman system originates in, 
181 
Rural exodus and, 344-6 
Small farms survive in, 114, 267 
Standard of comfort compara- 
tively high, 145 
Survival of women’s labour in, 
336 
See also 
Wages 
Northumberland :— 
Allotments unknown in, 237, 263, 
348, 410 : 
Housing conditions in, 399 
Gangs in, 198, n. 4 
Rural exodus in, 345-6 
Northumbrian labour system, the, 
87, S148) LO. 220;) 257 webs eases 
335» 336, 337, 346, 405, 408 
Nutrition of labourers, see Digtary 


under Allotments, 


““Opp MeEn,”’ wages of, 332-3 
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Old age, provision for, 138, n. 1, 156, 
219, 230, 240, 268, 281, 325, 327, 
346 

Open-fields, see Common Fields 

Open villases, 76, n. a, 134; n. 1., 
195, 197, 400-1. 

Orchards, a feature of the Midlands, 
eS 

Ordinance of 1349, provisions of, 22 

Osborne, Godolphin, on hardships 
of labourers’ lives, 232, 233 

Overtime, 339, 408, 413 

Out-door relief :— 

Compulsory, 181 
Suppression of, 218, -293 


PARISH APPRENTICES, 83, 227 
Parish Councils, see Allotments 
Parish employment, policy of, 
181, 189, 218 
Parish farms, policy of, 212 
Pasture farming :— 
American competition, 291 
Best land used for, 56, 369-71, 
374 
Districts devoted to, 16, 54-5 
Characteristic of western coun- 
ties, 29, 247, 261, 262, 414-5 
Favourable to farm-servant sys- 
tem, see Farm-servants 
Favourable to small farming, 
114, 267, 391 
Prevalent in Wales, 350, 415 
Progress of clothing trade and, 


180, 


47 
Under crisis of 1875-9, 291 
; See also Sheep Farming 
Pasture, area under, 1866 to 1872, 
259 
Pasture, area under, 1871-81, 296 


Pasture, conversion of arable into, 
ZO ESL -A ers Sef 50; 138; 0. 4, 1Ol, 
194, 255, 296, 344, 369-71, 373, 


374, 375, 385-6 
Patriarchal agriculture, survivals of, 
88 
Pauper auctions, 188 
Pauperisation, 38, 180-92, 341, 379 
Peasant proprietorship :— 
Advantages of system, 168-9 
Advocated by agricultural 
unions, 281 
Dr. A. R. Wallace on, 311-2 
Effect of enclosures on, 108-9, 
113 
Bxtent ot. 72, 760, te 4.) 77, Sl, 
89, 168-9, 259 
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Peasant Proprietorship—continued. 
Movement for revival of sys- 
tem, 308, 312, 315, 316, 317, 
320 

Prominent in 16th century, 38 

Proprietors brought in to enclos- 
ure movement, 61, 63, n. 2 

Rarity of demand for, 321 

Survival of, 267-8, 320, 407, 409, 
410, 415 

See also Yeomanry 

Peasants’ Revolt, described, 26-8 


Perquisites, where allowed, 87, 88, 
337, 411-6. See also Wages in kind 

Pestilences, recurrent in 14th and 
15th centuries, 20, 21 

Philanthropic activity, 211, 235, 
347, 400 


Pigs, kept by labourers, 129, n. 2., 
206, 349, 352 
Piece-work :— 
Characteristic of hop-districts, 
405 
Child-labour and, 229 
Disliked by labourers, 335-6 
Effect on employment, 135, 348 
Effect on wages, 348 
Increase of income from, estima- 
ted, 413-4 
Policy of, 348 
Southern counties and, 330 
Welsh demand for, 350 
Piece-workers, 17, 334-6 
Ploughland, intermixed 
Common-field System 
Ploughmen, position of manorial, 7 
Poor-houses, used as labourers’ dwell- 
ings, 398 
Poor Law :— 
The old— 
Advantages to farmers, 184-5 
Conditions under which it was 
introduced, 135, 140-1, 144, 
169, 170, 180-4 
Demoralisation caused by, 207- 


strips, see 


9 
Effect on population, 190-1, 
208-9, 219-20 
Effect on wages, 
Wages 
Innocuous up to 1812-15, 183 
Landlords under, 185-6 
Policy of parish allowances, 
see Allowance System 
Policy of parish employment, 
see Parish Employment 
Small farmers under, 187 
Tradesmen and artisans under, 
186-7 


see under 
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Poor | aw—continued. 
Vestries, 187, 214 
See also Settlement Laws 
Poor Law :— 
New Poor Law (1834)— 
Effect on child-labour, 224-32 
Effect on farmers, 218-9 


Hardships incident on, 219, 
220-1, 222-3, 223-4 | 

Housing conditions and. See 
Housing 

Improves. relations between 
farmer and labourer, 219 


Marks an epoch, 217 

Position of labourers under, 
219-23, 224-5, 233-4 

Principles of, 218 

Sole provision for aged and in- 
capable. See Old Age, In- 
firmity 

Poor Law Commissioners prevent re- 
turn to allowance system, 222 


Poor Law Commissioners, Report on 


Sanitation by, 3907-9 
Poor Rates :— 
Effect of enclosures on, 101, I10, 
jie hy wily fowl 
Effect of Free Trade on, 248-9 
Effect of rise in prices on, 249- 


50 

Figures for various districts 
compared, 1850, 248 

Influence on housing problem. 


See Housing 
Influences transition to pasture- 
farming, 55 
Statistics of increase in 18th cen- 
tury, 140-1 
Statistics of, 
1834 to 1843, 236, n. 1 
1848-53, 248 
1853 to 1858, 249-50 
Poor relief, Davies’ proposed princi- 
ples, 169 
Population :— 


> 


Arthur Young on population and 


enclosures, 162, 163, 388-92 
Confusion of depopulation with 
migration, 154, 162, 388 


Confusion of population ques- 
tion with employment question, 
390-1 

Decrease in agricultural coun- 


ties, 252, 297, 342-3 
Effect of Black Death on, 20-1 
Effect of Gang System on, 209 
Effect of old Poor Law on, see 
under Poor Law 


INDEX. 
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Population—continued. 


Effect of proietarianisation on, 


162, M. 2) 133, 130, 155.0 u0ee 
162, 163, 177-8, 190-1, 361, 
390-1, 409 a 
Enclosures and distribution of, 
368 
Estimated, middle ages to first 
census, II, n. I 


Importance of question to 18th 
century mind, 162-3 
Increase of, 
13th and 14th centuries, 11, 15 
18th century, 140 
1795-1835, 190-1, 208-9 4 
Child and women’s labour in 
relation to, 229 
In industria! districts, 1881-91, 
343 
King’s estimate of agricultural 
classes, 102-3 
Under common-field system, 97. 
TO2 E52, .0 1545, 103 
See also Depopulation, Malthus 
Pork, increase of price, 378 
Potato-gardens, 237, 263, 337, 352; 
410, 411, 412 
Poultry breeding, 95, n. 1., 96, n. 
3, 97; 98, N., 99, TOI, N. 3., 153, 
156, 160, 166, 377, 379, N. 2., 380, 
382, 409 
Prices :— 
16th century revolution in, 43 


18th century rise of, 103, 115, 
117, 123-6 

Beef and pork compared, 1740- 
95, 378 


Case of nominal fall, 325 

Effect of economic weakness of 
small farmer, 381-2 

Effect of enclosures on, 369-87 

Effect of increasing town popu- 
lation on, 387 

Free trade causes fall in, 246 

High prices and enclosures, 175, 
176 

High prices force 
the market, 394 

Large farming and rise of, 379, 
Thee 

Not lowered in decade 1871-81, 
294 

Price of corn, see under Corn 


labour into 


Price of provisions, see under 
Wages 

Price of wool, 37, 47, 48, 369-70 

Rise of, a factor in social 


changes, 103 
Rise of, 1770 to 1850, 244, 247-8 


he 
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Prices—continued. 
Rise of, 1852, 245 
Prices, Tables of :— 
Thorold Rogers’, of Prices and 
Wages, 1541-1702, 67 
Duncombe’s, of 1691, 1740, 1760, 
1804, 123 
Kent’s, of 1773 and 1793, 124 
Arthur Young’s, of 1767, 1794, 


1805, 124 

Davies’, of c. 1750 and c. 1794, 
124 

Arthur Young’s, Prices and 
Wages, 1600 to 1810, 125 

Arthur Young’s, Prices and 


1765 to 1812, 126 
Prices, Rents and Wages, 1767 
to 1813, 176 
Josiah Easton’s Table of the 
same, 1773 to 1812, 176 
Wheat Prices, 1849 to 1866, 249 
Prices, 1861 to 1871 and 1871 to 
1881, compared, 294 
Production, variety of, dependent on 
variety of holdings, 157, 362, 379 
Productivity :— 
Compared with rentability, 383-6 
Comparison of spade-cultivation 
with average, 309, n. 2 
Comparison of 1767 with 1850, 
244 
Enclosures and, see Enclosures 
Studies of, 379-80, 385-6 
Progress, agricultural :— 
Effect of enclosures on, see En- 
closures 
Effect of Free Trade on, 246 


Effect of New Poor Law on, 
242-3 

Effect of redemption of tithe on, 
242-3 

Experiments and, 51, 52, 196-7, 
242-3, 246 


Factors in, 1837 to 1856, 242-3 
Intensity of labour and, 389-90 
Landlords and, 71, 242 

Means decreasing size of farms, 


389-90 

Open-field system and, 60, n. 1., 
150, 372 

Period of high prices and, 175, 
176 

Royal Agricultural Society and, 
242 


State loans to assist, 243 
Slow at beginning of 19th cen- 
tury, 242 
Proletarian position, dislike of, 309 
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Proletarianisation :— 
Case for, 66, 99-102, 113-4, 132- 
3, 154, 162, 360, 391 
Effect’ on population, see under 
Population 
Effect on price of corn, 387 
Effect on standard of life, 127-9, 
136, 138-9, 149, 159, 209, 
360-1 
Motives to, 99-102, 391 
Process described, 109-12 
Results estimated, 360-1, 362 
Stevenson on, 114 
Success of Elizabethan legisla- 
tion against, 40, 41, 42, 68, 
73 
See also Enclosures 
Profit-sharing, policy of, 348 
Prosperity of agriculture, see Pro- 
gress, agricultural 
Protection :— 
17th century policy of, so 
Effect of employment, 234 
Effect on prices, 1791-1846, 234 
Small holders favour, 364 
See also Corn-law Policy 
Public-houses, mentioned, 138, 263 
Purdy, F., comparative wages-sta- 
tistics, 223-5, 251 


RaiLways :— 
Effects of construction, 220, 243 
Effects on rural exodus, 345, 415 
Recreation, absence of, 238, 353 
Red Vans movement, 301 
Reeve, position in village economy, 


Rent :— 

Agricultural distress and, 178 

Allotment-rent, 239, 304-5 

Commutations and increase 
20 

Effect of Black Death on, 22 

Effect. of rise in prices on, 43, 44 

Enclosed commons and wastes 
pay, 64-5, 384 

Enclosures and 
farms, 108 

A factor in the crisis of 
291 

A factor in transition to exten- 
sive cultivation, 251-6 

Free tenants pay, 6 

Free Trade and, 243-4 

George and Wallace on, 311-2 

Introduction of— 
Advantages of, to lord, 13, 14 
Advantages of, to tenant, 14 
Disadvantages to tenant, 14, 20 


of, 


rent of small 


I 875-9, 


404 


Rent—continued. 
Experimental, 15 
Usual method, 15 

Payment forces ‘corn 
market, 381-2 

Policy of driving up, 65 

Prices forced up by, 382 

Raised after enclosures, 65, 372, 
373 

Raised on introduction of New 
Poor Law, 218, 219 

Rise in, causes economy of la- 
bour, 251-2 

Rise in, 1770 to 1850, 248 

Rise in, 1852, 244 

Rise in, 1857 to 1878, 291 

Rent-collectors, 8 

Removals, statistics of, 172-73 

Restoration, the :— 


into the 


Effect on agricultural policy, 
48-9 ; 
Growth of industry and com- 


merce after, 46, 47 
Turning-point in history of aris- 
tocracy, 45 
Retailers, involve labourers in debt, 
127,028,010. Qa 135; ISO mass, 
239, 324, 387 
Ricardo, David, mentioned, 56, 179 
Rick-burning, see Incendiarism 


Roads, condition in 18th century, 
52 

Roman influence on Germanic settle- 
Ment, = 2 


Rotation of crops, Norfolk system 
of, 52, 196, 331, 367, 372 
Effect on production of corn, 372 
Roundsman system, 135, 181-4, 188 
Royal Agricultural Society, work of 
the, 242 
Rural exodus :— 
Age-distribution on land affected 
by, 341, 342 
Decrease in number of agricul- 
tural labourers, 296-7, 341, 342- 
3, 355 
Described, 308, 343-50, 355-6 
Effect on towns, 308-9, 312-3 
Effects, 3209, 330 
Eighteenth century, 113, 154 
Women and, 336, 345, ° 346 
See also under Wages 


SaturpAy HaALr-Houipay, the, 339 

Savings banks, labourers and, 171 

Seasons, influence of the, 56, 245, 
246, 291, 302, 369 

Serfdom, nature of, 2 


INDEX. 


Servants, farm, see Farm Servants 
Servants, the manorial, 5, 7, 8 
Services, manorial, 6-12 :— 
Attempted re-enforcement of, 21 
Black Death hastens commuta- 
tion of, 22 and n. 4 
Commutation of, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 20, 22 
Of free tenants, 6 
Of unfree tenants, 6, 7 
Late enforcement in 
counties, 29 
Survival of, 30-31, 73 
Services, military, 6, 19 
Settlement, law of, 25, 41, 66, 67, 
LOL; 129, Hs63, 33545) 130, Og, 027s 
172-4, 268, 269, 313, 400 
Shaftesbury, Lord, mentioned, 
259, 260, 314 
Sheep-breeding :— 
Commons and, 97, 98, ns. 1 and 
2 ie 
Cottagers and, 96, 97, 152 
Effect of enclosures on, 379-80 


eastern 


241, 


Extension in fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 31-4 

Improvements in, 52, 54 n., 196- 
Ue Ge 

Northumbrian shepherds and, 
87, 337 : 

Suitable to large farming, see 


Large Farm System 
Shopkeepers, See Retailers 
Slavery, development and disappear- 

ance of, a5 taro 
Small Farms :— 

Advantages of, 156-7, 158 

Advocated as_ alternative 
Unionism, 287-8 

Cost of repairs on, 57, 156, 384 

Inability to hold goods for rise 
of market, 381-2 

Dairying and, 267 


to 


Decrease of, 1851-71, 256 

Decrease in northern counties, 
409 

Dominant system in 18th cen- 
tury, 75 

Economise day-labour in winter, 
333 ; 

Favourable to persistence of 


farm-servant system, 329, 415 
Pasture-farming favourable to, 
114, 267, 268, 349, 301 
Skilled labour and, 340 
Social importance of, 392 
Survival of, 114, 267-8, 4%5 
See also Peasant Proprietorship, 
Small Holdings 


INDEX. 


Small holders :— 
Effect of expenses of enclosure 


IIO-I1 

Enforced sale of stock on en- 
closure, 111, 112 

Fatal influence of enclosures on, 
107-13 


Small holdings :— 

Act of 1887, 315-6 

Act of 1890,°316 

Act of 1892, provisions of, 319- 
20 

Act of 1894 (Parish Councils 
Act), 320-1, 354 

Arable, uses of, 268 

Bill of 1887, 315, 316, 318 

Bills introduced after 1900, 354 

Casual labour and, 408, 414 

Children’s work on, see under 
Child Labour 

County Council action, 320, 354 

Cost of provision of buildings, 


349 
Demand for, 1890, 318 
Economic advantages of, 218, 


317-8, 349-50 
High cultivation and, 389-90 
Hinder rural exodus, 344-5, 
362-3 
Market-gardening and, 267 
Milk for labourers and, 268, 408 
Movement in favour of, 310-11, 
315-20, 349 50, 354-5, 358 
Numerous in Wales, 350 
Parish Councils and, 321, 354 
Party movements and, 318-9 
Report of Select Committee on, 
1890, 316-8 
Stock kept per area higher than 
on large holdings, 109, 377 
Social advantages of, 317 
Welsh demand for, 352 
Women’s work and, see 
Women’s Labour 
See also Peasant Proprietorship, 
Small Farms 
Small Holdings Associations in Lin- 
coln and Norfolk, 355 
Small Property: see Peasant Proprie- 
torship, Yeomanry 
Smith, Adam: 
On cottager’s stock, 377-8 
On effect of taxation, 131 
On Free Trade, so 
On the history of the corn laws, 
51 
On importance 
classes, 70, 395 


under 


of the lower 
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Smith, Adam—continned. 
On small owners, 168 
On the law of settlement, 172 
Smithfield, numbers and weights of 
animals slaughtered, 1710-1795, 
54, 1. 
Smithfield Club, the, 242 
Socialism, mentioned, 312, 364, 392, 


393 
Social life, increasing desire for, 
346-7, 351 


Social scale, desire to rise in, 346, 
356 
Society, organisation of :— 
Effect of methods of cultivation 
on, 104 
Graded, 76, 77> 97, 103, 114, 154, 
164 
Medizeval, 10 
t4th century, 18-20 
15th and 16th centuries, 38, 39 
16th and 17th centuries, 41-2 
17th and early 18th century, 66-8 
18th century, 71-103 
18th century changes in, 103-13 
18th century after the changes, 
113-14, 154, 155-6 
Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor, mentioned, 211 
Soham, the commons at, 92, 93, Dn gyec 
NEAT 
Southern counties :— 
Comparative irregularity of la- 
bour in, 331 
Conditions in, 128, 177, 182, 358 
Contrasted with north, see North 
of England 
Improvement of 
1867-92, 322-7 
Rural exodus in, 346 
South-eastern counties, conditions in, 
226, 261, 263, 358, 404-8 
South-western counties, conditions in, 
226, 228, 261, 263, 275, 358 
Spade husbandry, 238, 309, n. 2., 349 
Speenhamland Act of Parliament, the, 
1.825, 91223 
Squatter class, position of the, 77- 
80, 95, 96, 110, 168 
Standard of comfort, the :— 
Agricultural and industrial com- 


conditions in, 


pared, 403 
Causes of improvement in, 324, 
326 


Comparison of districts, 145-7 
Effect of new Poor Law on, 
221-3 
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Standard cf Comfort—continued. 
Effect of proletarianisation on, 


138-9, 380 . 

Effect of social changes on, 127- 
9, 130, 163 

Effect of revolution in. prices on, 
117 


‘ Effect on women and children of 
system of boarding labourers, 
4015413 

Godolphin Osborne on, 232 

Maintained out of poor rate, 
144 

Of farm-servants, 177, n. 3 

Rise of standard a cause of social 
changes, 104, 106 

Small farmers’ lower than la- 
bourers’, 382, 390 

Unsatisfactory in east and south, 
326-7 

Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, com- 
pared with English, 402 

1770, compared with 1850, 247-8 

1790, circa, fall of, 144 

1800-34, 204-7 

1851-61, fall of, 250-2 

1864, dietary statistics of, 401-3 


1870-80, alleged maintenance of | 


improvement, 293-5 
1890, 322-8 
Standard of life :— 
Higher in north than midlands, 
406 
Leisure and, 339, n. 2 
Rise of, 217, 326, 347 
Statutes of Labourers described, 23, 
2A, os eal 
Statutes of Merton and Westminster, 
13, 34, 366, 367 
Steward, manorial, 5, 8 
Stinging-nettles, as food, 144, n. 
Stock :— 
Cottagers’, 96-0, 152, 377-8 
Total kept and enclosures, 111- 
2, 376-9 
Strike associations, 351 


Surplus product, importance of, 155, 
381-2 

TALLAGE, defined, 9 

Taxation, 20, 104, 105, 106, 117, 131, 
144, 205-6, 304 

Technical Instruction Act, 1889, 324, 
349; 353 

Tenure :— 


Copyhold, 35, 36, 39, 72, 73 

Customary, 30, 36, 73 

Freehold, 12, 18, 29, 30, 42, 45, 
U2=3 
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Tenure—continued. 
Leasehold, see Leases 
Military, abolition of, 42, 45 
_ Old feudal, 30 
Three acres and a cow, advocated by 
N. Kent, 164 
Three-field system, maintained after 
enclosure, 133, 372 
Thrift, effect of proletarianisation on, 
138, 139 
Tithe, redemption of, 242 
Tooke, T. :— 
On the changes and prices, 369 
On Wages, 123 
Towns :— 
Attraction of, 344-5, 351, 356 
Competition of labourers from, 
see Industrial Labourers 
Effect of rural exodus on, 308-9, 
SRE) 
Effect of their demand for agri- 
cultural products, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 128, n. 4., 380, 387 
Towns, market, effect of enclosures 
on, 113, 380 
Townshend, Lord, mentioned, 52, 196 
Trade, growth of in thirteenth and 
fourteenth century, 11, 13, 19 


| Transport, means of, see Means of 


Communication 
Truck Act, 337 
Tull, Jethro, mentioned, 196 


| Turnip-cultivation :— 


Area under; 1866-72, 255 

Casual labour increased by, 258 

Child labour connected with, 193, 
N., 194, N., 195, 230, 407 

Introduction of, 51, 62 

In Norfolk, 1767, 81 

Piece-work and, 335 

Women’s labour and, 195, 226, 
230, 408 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 208, 221, 225, 220, 
230, 248, 259, 264, 334, 343 
See also under Employment 
Unfree population, see Villeins 
Unions, agricultural labourers? :-— 


Decline of movement, 302-3, 
338-0 
Difficulty of organising, 285-6, 
393 


Divisions in movement, 286-8 

Early attempts, 276 

Education and, 280, 282 

Effect of crisis of 1875-9, 292-3, 
295-6 

Effect of crisis of 1892, 302 

Effect of Dock Strike, 297 
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Unions, Agricultural Labourers— 
continued. 
Effect on child-labour, 280 
Effect on hours of labour, 280 
Effect on wages, 280, 283-4 
Emigration through, 280-1, 285, 


290, 291 
Extension of franchise and, 282, 
283, 286, 303 


A factor in producing the crisis 
of 1875-9, 290-1 

Fear of, 276 

Federalism, 286-7, 298 


Flourish where conditions are 
worst, 332 

Friendly benefits of, 281, 296, 
298-300 


Ham Hill meeting, 289, 305 
Influence of town labourers on, 


301 
Land Restoration League and, 
300-2 
Land question and, 281-2, 286, 
303, 305 
Lock-out of 1874, 285 
Movement limited to country 


south of Humber, 275-6 

New unionism, characteristics of," 
298-301 

Origin of movement, 277 

Outside assistance to, 281, 285, 
289, 292 

Political activity, 283, 286 

Preparation of ground for, 274-7 

Public opinion on, 278-80, 292 

Results summarised, 289-90, 303 

Revival of, 297-8, 301-2 

Socialistic demands of, 300-1 

Strike associations, 351 

Strikes and, 286 

Strikers, peaceable 
289 

Trade Unions and, 217, 274, 281, 
283, 289, 292, 299, 300 

Unions surviving in 1894, 302 

Wellesbourne strike, 277-8 

Unions, agricultural labourers’ :— 
Unions named— 

Berkshire Agricultural and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, the, 302 

Botesdale Agricultural Union, 
the, 287 

Eastern Counties Labour Federa- 
tion, the, 297, 301, 302 


conduct cf, 


Federal Union of Agricultural 
and General Labourers, the, 
286, 287 

Herefordshire Workers Union, | 


the, 302 
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Unions, Agricultural Labourers— 
continued, 
Hertfordshire Land and Labour 
League, the, 302 
Kent & Sussex Agricultural and 
General Labourers’ Union, the, 
287, 292, 295, 296, 301 
London and Counties 
League, the, 299, 302 
Lincoln Amalgamated Labour 
League, the, 287 
National Agricultural Labourers? 
Union, see above 
National Farm Labourers’ Union, 
the, 288 
Norfolk and Norwich Amalga- 
mated Labour Union, the, 2098, 
302 
Warwickshire Agricultural and 
General Labourers’ Union, the, 
302 
Wiltshire Agricultural and Gen- 
eral Labourers’ Union, the, 
302 
Upper classes, absorption of com- 
mercial wealth by, 45, 46, 47 
See also under Restoration, the 


Labour 


VALE OF BELVvorr, enclosure of, 370 
Vestries, interests of, 187, 214 
Village community :— 
Medizval— 
Described, 5-8, 366 
Break-up of, 18, 33-4, 38, 366- 
7 368 
See also Manor 
Eighteenth century— 
Described, 71-103 
Break-up of, 103-16 


Village society, semi-feudalism of, 
282, 345 
See also Social Life 
Villeinage :— 


Origins, 2, 3, 4 

Described, 5-10 . 
Decay of system, 13-6, 18, zo-1, 
Decay of system, 13-6, 18, 20-31, 


39, 43 
Effect of Black Death on, 21-2, 


29 
Effect of Peasants’ Revolt on, 
27-8 
Survivals of, 28, 30-1 
Virgaters, 6 
Virgates, as theoretical units, 6 


Wats, conditions in, 88, 350, 415-6. 
See also Welsh labour 
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Wages :— 


Allotments and, 215, 265, 349 

Absence of contract, 413 

Annual contracts in the north, 
406, 408 

Assessment of, 24, 25, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 86, 120, 169, 223 

Decrease of harvest wages, 323-4 

Effect of bad times and Old Poor 
Law on, 184, 185, 204-5, 207, 
208, 220 

Effect of Black Death on, 22 

Effect of children’s and women’s 

labour on, see  Child-labour, 
Women’s Labour 

Effect of distance from metro- 
polis, 119, 125 


Effect of New Poor Law on, 
218-9, 220, 221, 222-4 
“‘ Estimated ’’ wages, untrust- 


worthy, 328, 358 

Fall of rate, 184, 204-5, 220, 222, 
236, 246, 291, 292, 293, 333-4 

Farm-servants, wages of, 283-4, 
327-8 

Free Trade lowers, 246 

High in north, 145, 
265, 284, 323, 410 

High wages claimed by skilled 
yamleny ee 

In kind, 7-8, 14, 16, 39, 67, 68, 
(eI ne Vanity Reiinteety S55 
Tle Sigg POA OM AKG Seyi, 
350, 352, 408-9, 411-6 

Inadequacy of, 233-4, 
404-5 

Industrial compared with agricul- 
tural, 67, 119, 137 

Industrial wages kept low by 
agricultural immigration, 137 

Influence of mines and manufac- 
tures on, 136, 145, 247, 262, 

265, 295, 352, 358; 412, 414, 415 

Local variations in, 323, n. 1 

Loss of women’s and children’s, 
323 

No measure of standard of com- 
forthe I 2O; 204, 08223 aod eeaG. 
293 

Parliamentary enquiries of 
72, 283-4 

Price of provisions and, 67, 222, 
223, 236, 246, 249-50, 294, 324, 


247, 262, 


326-7, 


1869- 


344 

Rate of, distinguished from cost 

of labour, 294, 356, 405-6 

Rise of rate, 22-4, 116-26, 136-7, 
175, 170; 183,ees2-3 eds usG, 
284, 290, 294, 356-8 


Wages—continned. 


Rural exodus and, 308, 344, 356, 
358 
ee of payment, 1890, 336-7 
Weekly contracts in south, nom- 
inal only, 406, 411 
Wheat-prices and, 126, 144 
Figures for— 
17th century, 
age, 120 
1760 to 1800, inadequate rise 
of rate, 116-26, 136-7, 254 
1790 to 1810, rates according 
to the Agricultural Surveys, 
121-2 
1800 to 1814, rise of rate, 125-6 
1824, rate as affected by allow- 
ance system, 204-5 
1824 and 1837, compared by 


estimated aver- 


Purdy, 223-4 

1837 and 1843, family incomes, 
226-8 

1850, Caird’s calculations of 


rate, 246-8, 251 

1860, rate compared with those 
of 1770 and 1850, 250-1 

1867, rates in various counties, 
405-16 

1870 and 1872, rates according 
to official returns, 283-4 

1870 to 1887, effect of agricul- 
tural crisis on rate, 295 

1892, rate according to Labour 
Commission Reports, 323 

1898, results of Wilson Fox’s 
returns, 357 


1902, results of Wilson Fox’s 
returns, 357-8 
Tables of— 
Barton’s, Wages and Wheat 


Prices, 1742 to 1808, 126 
County averages, from Agri- 
cultural Surveys, 121-2 
County averages, calculated by 
S. B. L. Druce, 295 
County averages, calculated by 
Bo Purdy, \2245e251 
County averages from Sess. 
Ps. 1869 (371), 1871 (181), 
and 1873 (338), 284 
County averages from Reports 
to Labour Commission, 323 
Kay’s, illustrating importance 
of children’s earnings, 226 
Lancashire Wages Assessment 
of 1725, extracts from, 120 


‘ 


INDEX. 


Wages— continued. 
Report of Select Committee on 
Wages, 1824, extracts from, 


205 
Reports of Mr. Wilson Fox, 


1900 and 1905, 357 
Thorold Rogers’, Wages and 
Corn Prices, 1541-1702, 67 


Young’s, from the Farmer’s 
Tours, 119 

Young’s, for various periods, 

1600-1810, 125 


* Young’s, for various periods, 
1770-1812, 125, 126 
Wages scales, 182, 204, n. 2., 207 
Wage-earners, mediaeval, 7 
War-conditions, 136, 140, 175-6, 178, 
245 
Waste, the :— 
Acreage enclosed, 1760-1800, 374 
Allotments and, 241 
Broken up for corn, 56, 175 
Clearances of, 12 
Division of, discussed, 151 
Not always included in enclos- 
ures, 367-8 
See also Squatter class 
Weekly labourers. See Labourers, 
weekly hiring of 
Welsh labour, periodical 
tions, 16, 82, 83 n. 
Western counties, conditions in, 29, 
114, 119, N. 3, 244, 247, 262, 267, 
368, 411-3 
Wheat, importation of, 245, ns. 4 & 5, 
371 
Winchilsea, Earl of :— 
And landholding labourers, 165-8 
And loss of labourers’ cows, 110, 
ree 
Women, home duties of, 145-6, 147, 
228, 230, 231, 267, 272, 324, 408 
Women’s labour :— 
Advantages of, 230 
Agitation against, 259-60 
Census figures for, 1851-71, 256; 
1881, 297; 1891, 341 
Competes with that of men, 199, 
1) ete 20) 0 2)61=2 675 286 
Custom determines work done by, 
230-1 
Decrease of, 336, 241, 413 
Decrease of maidservants under 
large farming, 257-8, 259 
Disadvantages of, 230, 231, 267 
Domestic Industries and, see In- 
dustries, Domestic 
Earnings of, 226, 227, 228, 403, 
405-16 


immigra- 
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Women’s Labour—continued. 

Effect of decrease on family in- 
comes, 323 

Extended in consequence of high 
prices, 251-2 

Extent of, 1867, 405-16 

Farm-service, see under Farm- 
servants 

Harvest-labour, 69-70, 82, 86-7, 
229, 267, 408, 409, 414 

Hop-districts and, 229, 230, 236, 


404-5, 413 . 

Importance of earnings, 226-8, 
403 

Large farm system and, 69, 234, 
259, 391 


Low wages for men a cause of, 
205-6, 404, 405, 415, 416 

Market-gardening and, 83, n., 
4x3 

Men bound to provide, 262, 350, 
405, 411. See also Northum- 
brian labour-system and 

New Poor Law and, 224-32 

Northumbrian labour system and, 
87, 126, 257, 263, 335, 336, 405, 
408 

Not indispensable, 266 

Not injurious to health, 231, 406, 
408 

Reports of Royal Commission 
on, 1867, 261-8, 405-16 

Small holdings and allotments, 
women’s work on, 97, 156-7, 
WO MO MS By, PRE, OSL 
N., 267, 268, 349, 350, 352, 390, 
407, 416 

Survival in north, 336 

Turnip-cultivation in relation to, 
195, 226, 230, 408 

Unemployment of men causes, 
225 

Untrustworthiness of census fig- 
ures for, 257, 267, n. 

Work done by, 69, 70, 230-1, 266, 
336, 408 

Wool, price of, 37, 47, 48, 369-70 
Working-classes, theories regarding, 
393-6 


YEOMANRY :— 
At end of 18th century, 71-6, n. 
Disappearance of, 1094-7, 109-12 
Dr. Rae’s theory, 106 
Enclosures and, 107 
First in Norfolk and Leicester- 
shire, 105 
Gaskell’s theory, 105, n. 5 
How, justified, 65, 66 
’ 
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Yeomanry—continued. 


In Cheshire and Lancashire, 
105 

Diversity of position, 72 

Effect of consolidation on, 108-9 

Effect of division on, 109 

Effect of improved means of 
transport on, 106 

Natural leaders of peasant class, 
107 

Rise of class, 38 

Social value of, 107 

See also Peasant Proprietorship 


Young, Arthur :— 


Classification of farms, 391-2 


Young, Arthur—continued. 


Description of large farms, 81, 
82 

Favours driving up rents, 65 

On Act of 1589, 75 

On cow-pastures, 211, 214 

On enclosures, 56, 370-1 

On enclosures and population, 
163, nm. 1., 388-92 

On labour, 396 

On large farming, 162-3 

On small holdings, 168-9 

On squatters, 77, 78, 168 


Young, Sir W., Unemployed Bill of, 


L395, elow 
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